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Mokice Vanoveebeegh, C. I. C. M. 

Kabugaw-Apayaw, Mountain Pbovince, P. I. 

In a peevious papee, published in the Jouenal 47. 133-173, 
we described the different kinds of plants, whose lloko names had 
come to our notice. We shall try to do the same now with the 
names of animals; but, instead of arranging them alphabetically 
in one large list, we shall separate them into several smaller lists, 
according to the most common zoological classifications. 

We shall not give scientific names, both because they are not so 
necessary here as in the treatment of flowers, and because we 
should be much handicapped on account of a less thorough knowl- 
edge of ornithology, ichthyology, entomology, carcinology, and con- 
chology. 

Animals that have no native lloko name will not be included 
here : e.g., the horse, Icdbayo, Spanish, caballo; the cow, taka, Sp., 
vaca; the sheep, harnero, Sp., carnero; etc. 

I. Mammalia 

dbl6 ; cfr. piisa. 

alinSo: wild boar. This animal is very common in the Philippines, 
where extensive forested areas afford it ample shelter and hunting is not 
practiced on a very large scale. The different lloko names for boar, sow, 
etc. are the same as those used to designate the corresponding domestic 
animals. Cfr. hdhuy. 

dao: dog. As is the case with all domesticated animals, the dogs they 
have here are generally much smaller than the corresponding breeds in 
Europe and America, and besides little or no care is taken to prevent 
■|^romi8(*ous breeding. In some places dogs form a real asset to the hunter, 
bkt in general they are simply house guards roaming about freely, very 
often in search of food. A strange fact is that, as soon as a member of 
the sd-called non-Christian tribes wearing his native dress enters an lloko 
village, all dogs bark in unison, so that the person can hardly escape 
notice. Sometimes the lloko explain this on the ground that some of these 
people relish dog meat, and consequently a dog scents danger at their 
approach and considers them as a real enemy; it would be superfluous 
to comment on this explanation. The lloko have no special name for bitch. 

6ken: the pu^py or whelp of the dog. 

huriUrfan) : a kind of poodle, spaniel or pekinese dog with long, 
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2 Morice Vanoverhergh 

thick hair, generally wavy or curly. From the stem hurhir “ tax,” 
and the locative suffix an. 

{dog: a kind of dog with grayish hair. 
palidw: a kind of dog with white hair. 

pasaki : lap dog. Perhaps a corrupt Spanish term from pasa “ come 
along ” and aqui “ here.” 

h&huy: hog, pig, swine. Hogs are domestic animals exceedingly useful 
here, as pork forms the bulk of the animal meat in most towns and vil- 
lages. They are generally black-haired, the white-haired ones being very 
rare. 

huU: hoar. 
takdrCg: sow. 
hurids : shoat. 

hdkes: ape, monkey (in general). One kind of monkey is rather com- 
mon in the forests, and the Iloko sometimes catch it and keep it in cap- 
tivity. It is comparatively small, and has a rather long tail. 

bad: rat. A name very often applied to all rodents that have the gen- 
eral appearance of rats or mice. 

(hd)bao: a kind of rat with diminutive ears and short tail. The term 
bdbao (a reduplicated form of had) means, “resembling the bad, or rat.” 
buld : cfr. bdbuy. 

burafcg (dn) : the male of the monkey, when old. 
burbdr ( an) : cfr. dso. 
burida: cfr. bdbuy. 

(mara)but{t: a kind of small mouse. In other dialects, e. g. Isneg, 
butit means, “rat” or “mouse”; the prefix indicates resemblance or simi- 
larity. This word is sometimes spelled marabuHk (the final f or k pro- 
nounced more or less as a glottal catch), and butik means “speckled 
animal.” 

dHyonp: dugong. 
idog: cfr. dso. 

kalding: goat. Goats are sometimes milked, but rather rarely; they 
are mostly kept for their meat, and, as they generally roam about at 
liberty, they cost the owner little or nothing and annoy the neighbors im- 
mensely. A collar consisting of a kind of triangle made of three pieces of 
wood or bamboo occasionally keeps them from passing through bamboo 
fences. Hogs ornamented with the same device may sometimes be seen in 
places where these animals are not kept in sties. 
kigau>:- cfr. ugsd. 
kuing: guinea pig, cavy. 

kurarapnit: hat. The small bat, found especially in large buildings, 
as churches, rectories, towers, municipal buildings, etc. 
ludlud(an) : cfr. ugsd. 
misanp: wild cat. 
mdtit: Philippine squirrel. 

nwdiij: carabao or water buffalo. One of the most useful domestic 
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animals in the Iloko country, where rice is the staple food crop and is 
grown on land that has been overflowed. In waste places wild carabaos 
may be met, but they are the oflfspring of domesticated ones that escaped 
from bondage in bygone times. 

6ken: cfr. dso. 

orhdn: young. A name actually applied to the young of the horse 
(colt), the cow (calf), the carabao (calf), the sheep (lamb), the goat 
(kid), etc. 

palidvo: cfr. dso. 

panniki: fruit bat, flying fox. It is sometimes eaten, but not gen- 
erally, by the Iloko. 

paaaki: cfr. dso. 

pdsa: cat. This animal is much less common here than in many other 
countries, where their young are often killed; this rarely happens here, 
as the kittens are generally much desired. 

abl6: a cat running wild, a runabout. 

sdganp: a kind of wild animal, resembling the wild cat. The same name 
is applied to a kind of bird. 

sarijio: shrew. This animal, which closely resembles a mouse, diffuses 
a peculiar odor that keeps the cats away. 

takdnp: cfr. bdbuy. 

itgsd: deer. This animal is very common in the forested areas, and is 
easy to hunt at night, provided one has a strong light that attracts and 
dazzles it. The practice is actually forbidden by the authorities. The same 
word is applied to venison. The Iloko have no special names for doe and 
buck. 

kigww: fawn. 

ludlud{an) : a young deer whose antlers are still simple spikes without 
tines. 


II. Birds 

oho (in) : cfr. manik. 

abdyo: jungle fowl. This bird is very common in the forested areas 
and is often caught in snares with the help of a cock used as a decoy. 

(pan^ntf) abuyo : a large gallinaceous bird with striped plumage and 
large bill. It strongly resembles the common barnyard fowl, especially in 
its l^s. From the stem abuyo “jungle fowl,” and the instrumental prefix 
pans, derived from the prefix mang, which forme transitive verbs and 
means “gathering.” 

alitnbuyd,g(en) : cfr. mandk. 

alimdkerCp: a kind of wild dove with gray plumage. 
allagddian) : a kind of small bird with black plumage; its size is that 
of the laiclatoigan. 

alukdp: a kind of small bird, generally found near rivers and brooks. 
arhdn: the chick of the tokUnp. Arbdn means also “flock.” 

{mo%t-)awU: a kind of bird with black plumage; its size is that of a 
turtledove, and it lives near the water; its cry is generally heard at dusk. 
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Awlt means “carrying on the shonlder or on the back,” bnt the name is 
probably onomatopoetic for the cry of this particular bird. 

hagd; a kind of small bird with yellow breast and blackish back. Bagd 
means “strip of bark (used to bind palay into bundles).” 

{'bina)hdi: cfr. mandk. 

( ial ) balUngaw : a kind of small bird, otherwise unknown to us. 
bdlog: a kind of wild pigeon, larger than the turtledove, but with the 
same plumage. 

handdg: cfr. iinddg. 

barmaUr(an) : a kind of bird with dark-colored plumage; its size is 
that of the turtledove and it has a similar bill. 

haringkokdrong : a kind of small bird with speckled plumage, black and 
white; its size is that of the toldo and it lives on the hills. Bmrinpko^ 
kdrong is also the name of a tree. 
bdrog : cfr. hdlog. 

lerkakok: a kind of large bird with speckled plumage; in size and 
general appearance it resembles a pigeon. 

berroko: a kind of small bird living near the water. 
biding: a kind of kingfisher. Biding means also “black wart.” 
billlt; a general name for small birds, as sparrows, etc. 
bilUt(in); ctx. mandk. 

billlt tdleng : a kind of sparrow- devastating rice fields. TAleHg means 
“deaf.” 

binddg: a kind of large bird with speckled pliunage, black and white; 
its size is that of an ordinary barnyard fowl. 

{bis)bisdg : a kind of small bird with grayish-brown plumage; it nests 
among pebbles on the banks of rivers. 

bittagdw; a kind of insectivorous bird; its size is that of a crow. 
bokkardt: a kind of very wild bird. The same name is applied to a 
kind of crocodile. 

bdlas: a kind of bird, otherwise unknown to us. 
boldw: cfr. mandk. 
bolidla: cfr. mandk. 

bullillsing: a kind of green parrakeet, very common and often kept in 
captivity. 

d{um)cUdga: cfr. mandk. 

dalampidw: a kind of bird living near the sea and feeding on Ipon, 
a kind of small fish. 

(dal) dalladso : a kind of small bird with blue plumage; its size is that 
of the lawlawlgan. 

(dal) dalokddk : a kind of very small bird; its size is that of the pit- 
pitlng. Dalokddk means “needle thrust;” the reduplication implies re- 
semblance. 

dalosdpi ; cfr. mandk. 
darisdy(en) : cfr. mandk. 

{ dil ) dilladso : cfr. daXdalloAso. 
didn: a kind of bird, probably fabulous. 
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dArog: a kind of sparrow much resembling the common house sparrow. 
{gca)ur)gdbiir: a kind of bird of the size of a quail; its cry is heard 
when it is ill and it covers its dead with dirt, etc. Oahur means “ covering 
with earth, etc,;” the reduplication indicates either resemblance or repeti- 
tion of an action. 

(gan)ganidhaM 3 : a kind of bird of the size of a turtledove. The Hoko 
threaten disobedient children with the coming of the ganganidkavi, which 
is supposed to fly away with wayward children. 

gikgik : a kind of bird with white breast and black beak ; its size is that 
of a turtledove. 

(gi)giut: a kind of small bird with gray plumage; it resembles the 
tarakatik. 
idaio : cfr. mandk. 

itik: a kind of fresh-water duck with speckled plumage, yellow, brown, 
etc.; it is not very common. 

(•manjfCj)&kab : a kind of small bird with speckled plumage; its size is 
that of the house sparrow. Kdkab means “coop;” it is hard to understand 
what the transitive preflx manp has to do with the name of this particular 
bird; the initial k of the stem is dropped after a preflx ending in nj. 
kakuk; a kind of cuckoo. 

kaldn^ay: a kind of parrot with plumage of different colors. 
kalapdti: pigeon. Pigeons are kept, although not extensively, for their 
young whose flesh is much valued; no other use is made of them. 

kalaplni: a kind of small bird with gray plumage; it lives near the 
water. 

kdlaw: a kind of hornbill. It is very common in forested areas and 
its cry is very loud and easily recognizable. 

kgU: a kind of large hawk with speckled plumage, brown and white; 
it devastates the poultry yards. 

kalldw: a kind of large wading bird with yellow plumage; its neck is 
very long and its body is larger than that of an ordinary duck. 
kamaso{6n); cfi. mandk. 

kanndway: a kind of heron with white plumage; it is very common 
and lives in the vicinity of rivers and brooks. 

{kuma)kdput: a kind of pelican. Kaput is the name of a kind of fishing 
net; um is an infix for neutral verbs, and the reduplication of the stem 
implies easiness of action. 
karordy (an) •. cii. mandk. 

(man3)atAday: the swu>saw-U or tailor bird, so called because it is very 
fond of katddo/y (Sesbania grandiflora); the initial k of the stem is 
dropped after the prefix manp, which means “gathering.” 
kamitan: cfr. mandk. 

kamkdw: a kind of bird with black plumage; it resembles a pigeon in 
size and general appearance. Katokduj means “dipping (the hand, etc.) 
in water.” 

kepkdp: a kind of bird with speckled plumage; its size is that of a 
turtledove. Kepkdp means “embracing.” 
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kidto: a kind of oriole with yellow and black plumage. 
killawit; a kind of email bird with light-colored pliunage; it resembles 
the bannatiran, and is smaller than the tohlirig. 

kormiber: a kind of large, fabulous bird, supposed to fly away with men. 
konpkon^: a kind of small bird; its cry is heard at dusk. KorCg- 
kdtip means “hollowing out, beating something hollow.” 
kulaldbanp: a kind of large bird with gray plumage; it feeds on chickens. 
kulldaw; a kind of owl, larger than the pHekj its lugubrious cry is heard 
at night and considered a bad omen. 

kuripattonj: a kind of insectivorous bird with dark-colored plumage; 
it resembles a martin. Kuripattdng is also the name of a vine. 
kusibing: a kind of small bird with green and white plumage. 
Iangav3{6n): cfr. mandk. 

lar^gdup : a kind of bird whose cry is considered augural by the Igorots. 
The Kankanay call it tdla. Langg6n§ means “fool.” 

Idsak ; cf r. tnandk. 

{law)lawig {an) : a kind of bird with very bright, showy plumage; it 
is smaller in size than the common chick and is given to hopping. 

lagdlay: a kind of small bird with striped pliunage. Laydlay is also 
the name of a fish. 

UrCgay (dn) : cfr. tnandk. 

liiii§i{dn) ; a kind of bird, otherwise unknown to us. 
mannabdl: a kind of wading bird with long neck and legs and brown 
pliunage; it feeds on fish. Mannabdl is probably either a corruption of 
manpabdl, or maffpngabdl from the transitive prefix mang and the stem 
abfl "weaving,” or a contraction of the same prefix man^ and some un- 
Enown stem in d, $, or t. 

tnandk: barnyard fowl, chicken. This bird is exceedingly common, but 
the varieties found here are generally smaller than the European or 
American. Chickens usually roam at liberty and very little or no care 
is taken in keeping the breeds pure. On the other hand, gamecocks are 
taken much care of, as cockfighting is a general pastime and very often 
the occasion of heavy betting. All of which may help to explain why the 
Iloko have more names for the different varieties of cocks than for the 
different breeds of chickens. 
kauntan: the cock. 

ipa: the hen. Upa means also “rent, borrowing, lending.” Both 
these names are used also for the males and females of other birds. 
pidk : the chick. 

d{um)aldga: a pullet. Daldga, in Tagalog, means “girl, maiden”; 

the infix utn forms verbs meaning “to become, to grow.” 
pamuaidn: a laying hen. Pamusidn is derived either from the stem 
pdn “shelling (grain, etc.),” or from the stem bust “popped (com, 
etc.),” combined with pang ... an, which is the locative of the 
transitive prefix tnafcg; the initial p or & of the stem is combined 
with the final lij of the prefix into tn. 
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{'bina)'bdi: a capon; a cock with the general appearance and the 
gait of a hen. Bahdi, from the stem hdi, means “female;” the infix 
in implies resemblance. The same terms are applied to men. 
saguraur: a chicken whose feathers stand on end. The same term 
is applied to thread fnll of bits of fiber (because it was spun 
badly) or full of knots (because it was broken several times), 
fdfconj).' a tailless chicken. The same term is also used for other 
birds without tail. 

Icarordy (an) ; a breed of chickens with yellow legs. 

In the following, which are the most common varieties of cocks, the 
sufBx en indicates resemblance: 

o6o(dn) ; a cock with gray plumage and reddish tail. AhoSn means 
also “gray or ash-colored.” 

alimhuyiig (en) : a cock with very dark red plumage. 
hilUt(en): a cock with red plumage and red legs. BilUt means 
“small bird.” 

holdto: a cock with dark brownish-yellow or drab plumage. 
holidla: a cock with yellowish plumage. 
daloadpi; a cock with light-red plumage. 

dariady(en); a cock with black and white plumage. Darisay means 
" purity, good quality.” 

idaui: a cock with black and white plumage, and black legs, tdmo 
means also “heathen sacrifice or superstition.” 
kamaao(4n) : a cock with black and white plumage. 
lat^aw(en) : a cock with red and white plumage. 

Idadk: a cock with black and white plumage and white legs. 
lii^ay(4n) ; a cock with black and white plumage and legs. Linpdy 
means “diversion.” Lin§ay6n is also the name of an important town 
in the province of Fangasinan. 

pannago(4n) : a cock with gray plumage. Pannagodn is probably de- 
rived from the combination pan^ en, which indicates resemblance, 

and some unknown stem in d, a, or t, perhaps: tagd “subterraneous 
place,” or adgo “pus.” 

ainduydfip (en) : a cock with dark-reddish plumage. 

(man)man6k: a general name for birds. Cfr. tumataydt. Mandk meava 
“chicken;” the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

oridau: a kind of small bird with blue breast and black back; it is a 
little larger than the latelawigan and lives in bushes and hedges on cul- 
tivated areas. 

orinpeb: a kind of bird with brown and yellow plumage; its size is 
that of a turtledove. 

pdgaw: a kind of turtledove; in plumage and size it very much re- 
sembles the common European turtledove. 

pamuaidn: cfr. manok. 

pandl: a bird with grayish plumage; it is a little larger than the 
hullUiait^ or parrakeet. 
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patmagoiin); cfr. manok, 
papa; wild duck, mallard. 
pattiM: a kind of bird feeding on fisbes. 

perrokd: a kind of small bird with brown plumage; it is a little larger 
than the lawlawigan. 
piek : cfr. mandk. 

{pi)pUt: a kind of very small bird similar to the sawsaw-U or tailor 
bird in size and plumage. 

(pik)pikek: a kind of very small bird with white breast and black 
back; its size is that of the sawsawAt or tailor bird. 

(pir)pirlw: a kind of small bird with greenish back; its size is that of 
a common chick and it appears in the months of June and July. 

(pit)piting : a kind of small bird with gray plumage; its size is that 
of the house sparrow. Piting means “very slight movement;” the redupli- 
cation indicates repeated small movements. 

(pit)pitlagdw : a kind of very small bird with white and black plumage. 
pitHpit: a kind of small bird with grayish-brown plumage. The name 
of this bird is onomatopoetic for its cry, which it utters at regular inter- 
vals while it ascends higher and higher, in the same way as the skylark. 

pids; a kind of small bird with black plumage and red eyes. Its size 
is about that of a common chick. 

puek; a kind of owl, smaller than any other species known by the Iloko, 
e. g. the kulUaw. Pdek is often used as a general name for all owls. 

pugo: a kind of quail. P4go is the name of an unimportant municipality 
in the province of La Union. 

p4nay: a kind of large bird with plumage of a dirty green, in general 
appearance like the turtledove. 

{rak)rakit; a kind of small bird with white breast and black back. 
(ro)roidaid: a kind of small bird with dark-colored plumage, except 
for the breast which is blue; it is a little larger than the laiolwvolgan. 

sdganp; a kind of large bird with black and white plumage; its size is 
that of the pigeon. 

sagursur: cfr. manok. 

(sak)sakdlap: a kind of large bird with plumage resembling the soil in 
color, which makes it difficult to see when sitting; its size is that of the 
turtledove. 

salaksdk: a kind of kingfisher with blue and black plumage; it re- 
sembles the hiding, but is larger. 
sallapinpaw: a kind of swallow. 

sawt: a kind of hawk; it resembles the crow in size and the turtledove 
in plumage. 

{saw) saw it. a kind of tailor bird; it builds its nest under the eaves. 
seppdg. a kind of large bird with speckled plumage; its size is that of 
the pigeon. Seppeg means also “plunging down (like a bird of prey).” 
stakuk: cfr. kakdk. 

siheg.^ a kind of bird resembling the quail, but with red plumage, 

vprv nmnlr * ® ' 


and 
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{man)ibr6ng: a kind of small bird, otherwise unknown to us. Manibrdn^ 
means also “ murderer,” namely : the relative of a dead person, who 
executes the latter’s supposed last will, which consists in ordering the 
death of a number of persons, according to the number of fingers he 
extended while in a dying condition; this superstition of observing the 
fingers extended by a dying person is called sihrditp. It goes without 
saying that this is not practised any more. It should be remembered 
that the final ng of the transitive prefix is combined with the initial 

8 of the stem into n. 

sindujfdnp {en) : cfr. m<mdk. 

sippdyot: a kind of small bird with brovrnish plumage; it resemblei 
a kingfisher and feeds on fish, palay, etc. Sippdyot means also “catching 
(e.g. something fiying, etc.).” 

(tag)taga; a kind of small bird with gray plumage; its size is that 
of the common chick and it bores holes in trees to make its nest. Tagd 
means “carving;” the reduplication indicates repetition of an action or 
resemblance. 

tago(dn) ; a kind of small bird vrith speckled plumage; it resembles 
the toldo. Cfr. manok — pannagoenj the suffix an is a locative. 
taiaripgutdng : a kind of bird, otherwise unknown to us. 
td'n^ad; a kind of wading bird with brownish plumage; it is smaller 
than the kanndway or heron. Tdtfipad means also “looking up;” the name 
of this particular bird probably alludes to the manner in which it fiies. 

tanjrdh(an) : a kind of bird with short tail and speckled plumage, 
black and yellow; it resembles the pdgo or quail in general appearance 
but is larger in size. Taffprdh means “cuttii^ aslant;” the suffix on is a 
locative; the name of this particular bird probably alludes to its tailless 
appearance. 

tarakatdk: a kind of small bird with gray plumage. 
ta/rda: a kind of small bird with white breast and black wings and tail; 
it resembles the lawlaviigan but is a little larger. 

tarldk: a kind of large bird with green and red plumage. Tarldk ii 
also the name of a province and of its capital. 
tarlds: Cfr. tarda. 

tadk(an) : a kind of wading bird with speckled plumage, white and 
black, chiefly white; it is smaller than the kamndway or heron. 

{mann)ai&l: a kind of small bird with black plumage; its cry is heard 
at night. Tadl means “barKing,” and the prefix mananj (combined with t 
into mann) indicates usual action, an allusion to the cry of this par- 
ticular bird. 

{tunia)taydh: a general name for birds. Cfr. manmandk. Taydi means 
“flying;” the infix nm and the reduplication indicate an action per- 
formed with ease, with skill. 

tebiig: a kind of bird with gray plumage and strong legs; it resembles 
the turtledove. Tebhdg is also the name of a kind of wild fig. 

teggdak: a kind of wading bird with a plumage resembling that of a 
duck; its size is that of the turtledove, except for the legs and the neck. 
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tig-i: the kaXi, so called for its cry. 

(ti)tiit: a kind of very small bird with blue plumage. 

(ti)tirttbonp: a kind of small bird with brown plumage and long tail. 
{tog) tog-6: the pdgaw or turtledove, so called for its cooing. 
tokling: a kind of bobolink; it lives in grassy places. Its chick is called 
a/rhdn. 

tdkonp : bf r. manok. 

{pann)okt6k: a kind of speckled woodpecker. Toktok means “knock- 
ing, pecking;” pann is the contraction of the instrumental prefix pang 
(derived from the transitive prefix mang) and the initial t of the stem. 

toldd: a kind of small bird with gray plumage; it appears at dusk and 
lives in damp, grassy places, on the banks of rivers, etc. Toldo means also 
“hole in the lobe of the ear, model, teaching, etc.” 

tiibM: a kind of small bird with black and white plumage; its size is 
that of the huUiliaing or parrakeet. Tuliho means also “pulling out (sugar 
cane).” 

tuggardng: a kind of small bird with blue plumage; it resembles a 
kingfisher in size and general appearance. Tuggardtig means also “stupid, 
dull.” 

{td)tuit: a kind of very small bird with green and yellow plumage. 
tu6k : a kind of large bird with red plumage, except for the breast, which 
is blue; it is larger than the turtledove. 

tuvodtit: a kind of small bird with gray plumage; its size is that of the 
common chick. 

twodw: a kind of small bird with black plumage; its cry is heard at 
dusk. 

adk: a kind of crow. 

{mating) dhtg: a kind of large bird with black plumage; it resembles 
the barnyard fowl in size and in shape of the legs. Viug means “unspread 
leaf,” e.g. of bananas; the prefix mang means “gathering.” 
dpa: cfr. mandk. 

{uram-)dram: a kind of small bird, otherwise unknown to us. Uram 
means “arson, burning;” the reduplication indicates repeated action or re- 
semblance. 

III. Eeptilia 

alibdt: a kind of lizard, larger and of darker hue than the common 
house lizard, and living outdoors, in forests, on grasslands, etc. The alibdt 
is very common, especially in uncultivated areas. 

{dleg) aiinddyag: a kind of large venomous snake resembling the 6or«n. 
VUg is the general name for snake; aUnddyan means “fioating in the air, 
the wings not moving.” 

alutiit: lizard; any of the Lacertilia, e.g.: the alibdt, the saltdk, etc.; 
more espeeially the saltdk. ’ ’’ 

bdbaui: a kind of small, venomous snake. The bdbaio should not be con- 
founded with the bdbao (from bad), which see under Mammoi;., 

banids: a kind of iguana, which is rather common in these parts. The 
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banida loves rice, eggs, etc., and is esteemed as food by some people, 
while by others it is abhorred. It is inoffensive, although a stroke of its 
triangular tail is not to be relished. 

bartin: a kind of venomous snake with variegated skin. 
bekldt: a large, non-venomous snake, a kind of boa. 
bokkardt; a kind of crocodile with variegated skin. 
budya: crocodile. These animals, which formerly were quite common, 
are actually confined to a few districts and appear less and less in the 
open. 

karasaidn) : a kind of venomous snake, gpreen with patches of different 
colors. It is the most dreaded of all the snakes that live in the Iloko 
country. 

karetkit; a kind of venomous snake, otherwise unknown to us. Karet- 
kSt means “shrinking.” 

melmel: a kind of small, venomous snake with striped skin. Melmdl 
means “ with mouth filled with food,” e. g., as of children, when eating. 
pag-dnp: tortoise, a land and fresh-water turtle. 

paldpal ; a short, thick, non-venomous snake. Paldpal means “ throwing 
a stick.” The name of this particular snake alludes to its custom of 
throwing itself forward. 
pawikan; sea turtle. 

aalUk; the common house lizard. The aaltik is harmless and exceed- 
ingly common; its cry is supposed to announce the arrival of visitors at 
the house. Saltdk means “striking forcibly downward”; also it indicates 
the sound uttered by the lizard. 

( matin) dpaw: a kind of non-venomous snake. It is very often found in 
the thatched roofs of temporary huts, built for watching crops and after- 
wards abandoned; these huts are called adpatp, hence the name of this 
particular snake; the final ng of the transitive prefix man§ is combined 
with the initial a of the stem into n. 

{m€m)dtoanp : a kind of venomous snake, otherwise unknown to us. 
Sdtcatip means “uttering, opening.” 

adkaiv: a kind of venomous snake, otherwise unknown to ns. Sdkaio is 
also the name of a kind of lotus or Nelumbo. 

(ta)tandg (en) : a kind of venomous snake, otherwise unknown to us. 
tekkd: a kind of gecko. It is called tekkd from the sound it utters. 
tikik : a kind of house lizard, which is supposed to bite. 

(uleg) tdlen§: a kind of small, non-venomous snake. Its head is 
hardly differentiated from the rest of its body, hence the name: dleg, 
“snake,” tdleffj “deaf.” 

uleg: serpent, snake. Almost all snakes are known to the Iloko only by 
this generic name; the bekldt, however, and occasionally the karaaadn and 
the paldpal, form exceptions to this rule. 
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IV. A mphibia 

lagang(dn); a kind of newt or salamander found in brackish pools 
along the seashore; it is very alert and jumps around like a frog. 
hannasdk : a kind of two-legged tadpole. 
hayy&k: tadpole. A few Iloko eat them, but most do not. 
kengkeng : cfr. pildt. 
kinga: cfr. pildt. 

kuyas(dn) : a kind of tree frog, with toes for clinging. Kuyds means 
“thin;” the name of this particular frog alludes to the shape of its body, 
as the suffix is a locative. 

pildt: a kind of big -bellied toad that croaks at night. 
tukdk: frog. Tukdk is a general name for all frogs and toads, but it is 
more especially applied to the edible frogs that have aquatic habits. 


V. Fish 

ahdhet: a kind of edible fresh-water fish, found mostly in brooks in the 
hilly part of the Iloko country. 

aVbit; a kind of small, edible marine fish of about the size and shape 
of a silver dollar coin. Abhit also means “glutton.” 

dher: a kind of marine fish of about the size and shape of a sardine; 
its meat is esteemed. 

agahudt: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed. 
agdot: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed. 
aguds: a kind of edible fresh- water fish; it is very similar to the 
purdng, but its scales are smaller. 

agdrong: a kind of edible marine fish. 

alidengdifcg : a kind of very small marine fish, bluish on the back, white 
on the belly; its meat is much esteemed. 

alluy: a kind of large, edible marine fish with elongated body. 
cUokSn: a kind of edible fresh-water fish. 

altog: a kind of small, edible marine fish with broad, flattened body. 
(al-) alut (en) : a kind of rather small, edible marine fish, entirely 
blackish except for its breast, which is white, flat, and more or less hot 
when it touches you, hence its name. Alutdn means “firebrand;” the re- 
duplication indicates similarity. 

amp6: a kind of small, blackish fresh-water fish, whose meat is es- 
teemed. Its fins secrete a kind of poison, and wounds occasioned by their 
sharp points may prove mortal, at least to small animals. 

antatddo: a kind of blackish fresh- water fish, generally as thick as an 
arm and more than one foot long; its meat is esteemed by the Chinese. 

anggdpanj: a kind of fresh-water fish resembling the purorCg. The same 
name is applied to that part of any meat, vegetable, etc., which sticks to 
the vessel in which it is cooked. 
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angrdt: a kind of large, edible, either marine or fresh-water fish, re- 
sembling the corvina; its gall is often added to bdsi, a native drink made 
from sugar cane. 

apsdy: a kind of small marine fish, whose meat is esteemed; its size 
is about that of the palm of the hand. Apsdy means “stretching out of 
the legs.” 

opfd; a kind of fish, which, after having been hatched in sea water, 
ascends rivers, where it grows and spawns ; unlike the ordinary anadromous 
fishes, it does not live in sea water for any considerable length of time, 
and, unlike the ipon, it appears at irregular intervals. 

aptd: the name of this fish when just hatched and still living in the 
sea; it is white, exceedingly small and esteemed as food. 
hursi(dn) : the same fish when found at the mouths of rivers; it is 
striped black and white, and about as large as the common ipon, 
but less esteemed as food. 

hagset: the same fish when found in rivers and brooks; it is yel- 
lowish with black dots and stripes, about two inches long, and not 
much esteemed as food. 

ariawydm: a kind of small, edible marine fish; it resembles the ipon, 
but is smaller in size. 

{ar-)ar6: a kind of blackish fresh-water fish; it is about four inches 
long and its meat is esteemed. 

atin§<U: a kind of small, inedible fish, which clings to the gills of 
sardines, causing their death. 

dwa: a kind of marine fish with a thick, elongated body and numerous 
spines; it resembles the bonito and its flesh is esteemed. 
hanpldt: the name of this fish, when it is still small. 
dwa: the same fish when it is about half a meter long. 
aynnjin: a kind of small, blackish, edible fish, fotmd in brackish pools 
along the seashore. When not too small, its meat is esteemed. 

aydyen^: a kind of middle-sized fresh-water fish; it lives in brooks and 
its meat is esteemed. 

iabdyo: a kind of large marine fish, about half a meter long; its meat 
is esteemed. 

hagsdrig: a kind of small, fat, edible fish, living either in the sea or at 
the mouths of rivers, the sea variety being the larger. 
iagsSt: cfr. aptd. 
iagsidw: cfr. a/riawydw. 

hakard: a kind of small fish, found at the mouths of rivers; it re- 
sembles the hokto, but is smaller; its meat is esteemed. 

hakoldw: a kind of fresh-water fish, whose meat is esteemed; its body 
is flattened and about six inches long and four broad. 

halaghdg {an) : a kind of hammer-head, a shark whose eyes are placed 
at the end of two long, lateral processes at the sides of the head. 

ialdki: a kind of middle-sized, white marine fish; it is provided with 
barbels and its meat is esteemed. Baldki means “mixing up things of 
different size, shape, etc.” 
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haliga: a kind of edible fresh-water fish. Bdliga is also the name of a 
knife-shaped tablet used in weaving. 

h<Uitolc(an) : a kind of speckled marine fish; it is about sixteen inches 
long and its meat is esteemed. Balitdk means “gold;” the suffix is a loca- 
tive; the name of this particular fish alludes to its color. 

balld: a kind of grayish fresh-water fish; it is about six inches long 
and fatter than the boktoj its meat is esteemed. Balld also means “frenzy.” 

ballangaw [dn) ; a kind of marine fish; it is larger than the barambdn 
and its meat is esteemed. 

ballamt (an) : cfr. buldn^ unds. 

bannagdvo: a kind of fish living at the mouths of rivers and in brackish 
pools along the seashore; it is smaller than the sardine and not edible. 
banglot : cfr. dwa. 

barambdn: a kind of marine fish resembling the sardine; it is about 
eight inches long and very fat; its meat is esteemed, but it is full of spines. 

bardng(an): a kind of small, black-gray, fresh- water fish, whose meat 
is esteemed. 

barasut: a kind of blackish marine fish, about six inches long; it fa 
also found at the mouths of rivers and its meat is esteemed. 

baradng (an) : a kind of fresh -water fish, from one to two inches thick, 
and striped black and white; its meat is not much esteemed. 

bardwanp: a kind of large marine fish resembling the bcMarCgoAcdn; its 
meat is esteemed. 

bariwakwdk : a kind of large, edible marine fish with a large mouth. 
Bariwakwdk means “vastness of space.” 

barukdn^ (an) ; a kind of large, thick marine fish, whose meat is es- 
teemed. Barukonp means “chest, breast;” the name of this particular fish 
means “with a broad chest.” 

bat-ug: a kind of large, elongated, edible marine fish. Bat-ig means 
“beating the ground.” 

(bayang)bdyan^ : a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed; its 
body is flattened and triangular. Bayanpbdyanp is also the name of the 
gable in native houses, which fills the space between the tiebeam and the 
ridge. 

(igat) berkdk(an) : a kind of large, eel-like fish resembling the lamprey. 
Igat means “eel,” and berkdk “swelling in the throat;” the suffix is a 
locative. 

bidla: a kind of very large, blackish marine fish, whose meat is much 
esteemed. 

bibir(dn): a kind of marine fish whose meat is not very much es- 
teemed. Bibir is an antiquated form of bibig “lip;” consequently bibirdn 
means “with great lips.” 

(bidaw)biddw : a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed, but full 
of spines. 

bills: a kind of sardine. 

bintd(an) : a kind of edible marine fish. 
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birdt: a kind of blackish, very fat fresh-water fish. Birdt means also 
“worn-out knife;” and the same term is sometimes applied to the pudenda 
of women. 

hirut : the name of this fish when less than eight inches long. 
hur&Tog: the same fish when much larger. 

{tnann)os6: a synonym for birut; it alludes to the latter’s feeding on 
80s6, a kind of snail. The final np of the prefix manp, which means 
“gathering,” is combined with the initial g of the stem into n. 
boktd: a kind of white, fat fresh-water fish, whose meat is esteemed. 
kosait: the name of this fish when it is still small. 
boktd; the same fish when about four inches long; this name is the 
most used. 

bdnog: the same fish, when at its largest. 
bol&ri: a kind of marine fish, otherwise unknown to us. 
boraikaw : cfr. daldg. 
borikikkik : cfr. daUig. 

{bo)hoal6: a kind of large marine fish whose meat is esteemed. 
{bota)b6ta; a kind of marine fish; its body is flattened and elongated, 
from twelve to sixteen inches long, and its meat is esteemed. 

botto(dn) : a kind of fresh-water fish, mostly found in brooks. Its 
size is about that of the palm of the hand and it has large, round eyes; 
it resembles the taXakitok, but has a long tail; its meat is esteemed. 
Bottodm means also “callus.” Bottd means “pivot,” also the position of 
the child ready to be bom. Botto&n should mean literally “full of pivots” 
or “with a large pivot,” hence “with projecting parts.” 

bugsd: a kind of small marine fish; it resembles the tariptip, but it is 
a little larger and its meat is better. 

bugai: a kind of small, black-gray, fresh-water fish, found in rivers and 
pools; it is about an inch long and its meat is esteemed. 

(bti)buga6t(en) : a kind of small, blackish, edible marine fish. Bugadt 
means “agonizing;” the sufiix in conjunction with the reduplication indi- 
cates easy action, readiness to do what the stem implies. 

(bulan)bulan; a kind of fish found either in the sea or in fresh water; 
it is larger than an ordinary sardine and its meat is soft, full of spines 
and not much esteemed. Bulan means “moon;” the reduplication indicates 
resemblance. We do not know wherein the resemblance between the moon 
and this particular fish consists. 

bulliliainj: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed; it resembles 
the sardine in shape and size. Bulliliaitig is also the name of the green 
parrakeet. 

bulon§{dn) ; a kind of large marine fish whose meat is esteemed; its 
body is elongated, rather broad and about sixteen inches long. Buldn^ 
means “leaf;” the sufBx is a locative. 

buldnj unda: a kind of edible marine fish with elongated, flattened body. 
b<Maw%t(an) : the name of this fish when it is still small. 
aalapadp; the same fish when much larger. 
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hvl&rig undi; the same fish when it is about half a meter long. This 
is the most common name and a very characteristic one. Bvl6n§ 
means “leaf,” and unds “(of) sugar cane.” 
tambolcdg (an) : the same fish when at its largest. 
bumrd : cfr. mondmon. 
bdnog ; cfr. boktd. 

bunot(dn): a kind of large marine fish whose meat is not much es- 
teemed. Bunot means “coir, outer husk of the coconut;” the sufSx is a 
locative. The name of this particular fish alludes to the general appear- 
ance of its scales. 

kulanjit; a name applied to the same fish before it has reached it* 
full size. 

(taleng)tdleng : cfr. kulangit. 
burdrog : cfr. birut. 
burai(dn) : cti. aptd. 

butiti: a kind of large, fat marine fish, about half a meter long and 
covered with spines, especially on the back. Its gall is poisonous and it* 
meat is rarely eaten. 

butubdt: a kind of blackish fresh-water fish; it resembles the birdt. 
but it is not so dark-colored. Butubdt means with large buttocks. 

daddli: a kind of elongated marine fish, about six or eight inches long; 
only the meat of its back is edible and it is not much esteemed. 

daldg: a kind of fresh-water mudfish, black on the back and white on 
the belly; its body is almost cylindrical and it tapers from the head toward 
the tail. Its meat is esteemed and it is practically the only specimen 
used in fish culture. 

borikikkik; the name of this fish when it is still very small. 
boraika/w: the same fish when somewhat larger. 
daldg; the same fish when about eight inches long. 
ddlaw: a kind of small, white marine fish; it resembles the ariaipydw 
and its meat is esteemed. Ddlaw also means “sweet flag.” 

dalupitplt; a kind of small marine fish, which much resembles the 
turingtdring. Cfr. gumabbik. Dalupitpit means “flattening” also “refuse, 
sputa, etc.” 

damds: a kind of white marine fish, a little longer than the bagadiCg; 
its meat is esteemed. 

(dap) dapilag : a kind of edible fresh-water fish. The dapUag is a small 
basket, and the reduplication indicates resemblance. 
darutnpapik: a kind of elongated marine fish, whose meat is esteemed. 
(du)dutditt(an) : a kind of large, elongated marine fish, whose meat 
is esteemed. Dutdut means “hair;” the suffix is a locative and the redupli- 
cation emphasizes the meaning. 

g(um)abb4k; a kind of flattened, almost round, white fish, whose meat 
is esteemed; it has the same characteristics as the aptd in the question of 
habitat, hatching, and migration. 

(turinp)turirig: the name of this fish when its diameter is about half 
an inch; at this stage it is still living in the sea. 
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sapsdp: the same fish, when it has about the shape and size of a 
silver dollar; at this stage it is found in fresh water. Sapsdp means 
“cleaning, thinning by cutting.” 
g{vm)al)bik: the same fish when at its largest. 
gingas: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed; it resembles the 
purdnp in size, but its body is broader. 
igat : eel. 

Mwet: young of the eel. 
igat herkdk{an) : cfr. herkdkan. 
ikdn: fish. 

ikdrian) : a kind of white fresh-water fish, about three inches long and 
almost as broad; its meat is esteemed. 

ilek: a kind of large, speckled marine fish; it is about half a meter 
long and from four to eight inches broad; its meat is very much esteemed. 

ipon; a kind of fish which, after having been hatched in sea water, 
ascends rivers, where it grows and spawns; unlike the ordinary anadromous 
fishes, it does not live in sea water for any considerable length of time. 
Prom August or September to January, about nine days after the new 
moon, it appears in exceedingly numerous shoals near the mouths of 
rivers. The Iloko catch enormous quantities of ipon, whose meat is very 
much esteemed and which is the best kind of fish to be made into boggdong 
(fermented fish). Boggdong is of prime importance to the Iloko for the 
seasoning of vegetables and other food products, and every year it is 
exported in large quantities from the coastal Iloko provinces. 

ipon: the general name of this fish, whether it still lives in sea water, 
in which case it is white, or has ascended the river and has become 
striped white and black. The ipon rarely exceeds an inch in length, 
and when it has grown larger, it is known by some other name. 
sonsdn: a name applied to the ipon before it has ascended the river. 
Sonsdn means “gathering.” 

{ma)ldpat : a name applied to the thinnest, least fat specimens of 
the ipon. Ldpat means “thinness;” the prefix ma is adjectival. 
tibek: the same fish when it has become blackish and has reached a 
length of about two inches; its meat is esteemed. 
palilen§: the same fish when about four inches long; it is very 
abundant in the mountain region, especially from February to May, 
and its meat is esteemed. 

ipds{any: a kind of small fresh-water fish, with a comparatively large 
head; its meat is not much esteemed, fpus means “tail;” the suffix is a 
locative. The name of this particular fish probably alludes to its shape, as 
it seems to be composed exclusively of a large head and a long tail. 
kabdsi: a kind of large marine fish, whose meat is esteemed. 
kabibi: a kind of elongated fish, found at the mouths of rivers; it is 
about two or three inches long and its meat is esteemed. Kabibi is also 
the name of a kind of mussel. 

kagtSnp: a kind of striped marine fish resembling the birdt, but larger. 
The name may perhaps be derived from the prefix ka, which often enters 
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the composition of substantives, and the stem dating “arriving.” “To be 
able to arrive, to get at,” is expressed in Iloko by makagtMp, from the 
prefix maka and the stem dating, 
kdkap : a kind of edible marine fish. 

kampd: a kind of white fresh-water fish; it resembles the hoktd, but 
its head is relatively very large. Its meat, and more especially its spawn, 
are esteemed. 

kapiged: a kind of speckled, black and white, fresh- water fish, whose 
meat is esteemed; its body is much flattened and almost round, in size 
and shape resembling a flat saucer. 

kardiab: a kind of large, white, elongated fish, whose meat is esteemed; 
it lives either in the sea or in fresh water. 

katdy(an) : cfr. baradnpam. Kdtay means “saliva,” and the sufSx is a 
locative. 

{puma)kb6: a kind of rather small, much flattened, triangular marine 
fish, whose meat is not much esteemed. Kehbo means “curving;” pakbo 
“turning over,” from the prefix pa, indicating causation, and the stem 
kebbo; the infix um is used to form intransitive verbs. 
kikkik: a kind of marine fish, otherwise unknown to us. 

(kiaing)ktsing : a kind of very small marine fish whose meat is esteemed. 
The same name is applied to a kind of snail. 
kiwet: cfr. igat. 

kolerdw: a kind of edible marine fish, about four inches long; it is 
provided with barbels. 

koUreng: a kind of speckled, black and white, fresh- water fish, about 
one foot long; its meat is esteemed. 
kosait : cfr. boktd. 

kdgaw: a kind of fish resembling the purdng, but with smaller scales; 
its meat is esteemed. 
kularCgit : cfr. bunotdn. 

kurapo: a kind of speckled marine fish, a little larger than the sardine; 
its meat is not much esteemed. 

kurikur: a kind of small, inedible, eel-like fish with a rough skin. 
Kurikur also means “earpick.” 

kurimaong: a kind of fish very similar to the barad^an in shape and 
size. 

kuritanptdn§ : a- kind of edible marine fish. 
lkut)kuHmek: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed. 
(labeng)Ubeng : all fishes caught with one cast of the net, whether 
they be large or small, edible or not. 

Ia)lakd8{en ) : a kind of marine fish, very much resembling the sardine 
but broader; its meat is esteemed. 

lakip; a kind of edible marine fish; its body is much flattened and 
of about the size of the palm of the hand. 

(lamo)ldmo; a kind of edible marine fish. Lamoldmo “naked.” 

landy; a kind of marine fish, whose body is almost cylindric and from 
two to three feet long; its meat is esteemed. 
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lanpg4g{<m) : a kind of brownish marine fish whose meat is esteemed; 
its body is elongated, but more or less flattened, and about eight inches 
long. 

lanpkds{an): a kind of edible marine fish; its body is much flattened 
and of about the size of the palm of the hand; its dorsal fln is black 
and its ventral one is yellow. 

lat^6g{an) : a kind of large, edible marine fish. 

(ma)lipat: cfr. ipon. 

lawldw: a kind of small marine fish. Lawldw means “surrounding.” 
laydVag: a kind of elongated marine fish, about half a meter long; its 
meat is very firm and esteemed, its backbone is green. This is also the 
name of a bird. 

{pa)ltdt: a kind of black, edible, fresh-water mudfish; it resembles the 
daldg, but it is provided with barbels. Lettdt means “not being in the 
water” (e.g. a fish, a boat, etc.) ; the prefix pa indicates causation. 

{libenj)Ubenp: a kind of rather small marine fish whose meat is es- 
teemed. IAben§ means “extraordinary fruitfulness;” the reduplication in- 
dicates similarity or repetition. 

l{um,)itog: a kind of marine fish, otherwise unknown to us. Litog 
means “report (of a gun), cracking, etc.;” the infix forms intransitive 
verbs. 

: a kind of inedible marine fish without scales; wounds 
occasioned by its fins are at least very painful. Loiipldiip means “shade;” 
the suffix is a locative, and the reduplication emphasizes the meaning. 
IttddnJ; cfr. pardnp. 

(lumba)lvmbd; a kind of large, edible marine fish, a kind of tuimy. 
Lumbd means “running in competition;” the reduplication indicates repe- 
tition or similarity. 

(lup)lupsit; a kind of small, speckled marine fish, whose meat is es- 
teemed; it very much resembles the pallogait, and perhaps both are identi- 
cal. Lupsit means “slight rubbing off of the skin;” the reduplication in- 
dicates similarity or steady and continuous action. 

luyldy; a kind of marine fish, larger than the sardine. Luyldy means 
“running at the nose.” 

maldga: a kind of large marine fish, whose meat is esteemed; its body 
is flattened and its skin is more or less dark-colored. 

(mara)mdra; a kind of reddish-black marine fish; its scales are small 
and its meat is esteemed; it very much resembles the bakoldw. 

maspdk: a kind of white fresh-water fish, whose meat is esteemed; it 
resembles the stsiaw. Cfr. purong. 

{mata)mdta: a kind of marine fish, otherwise unknown to us. Matd 
means “eye;” the reduplication indicates either similarity or plurality. 
The reduplication affects the place of the accent; this occurs very rarely 
in Hc&o, although it is quite common in some other Philippine dialects. 

mata(dn) : a kind of grayish marine fish from eight to twelve inches 
long; its eyes are very large and its meat is esteemed. Matd means “eye,” 
and the suffix is a locative. 
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{maya)mdya: a kind of red marine fish; it is about sixteen incbeB 
long and its meat is not much esteemed. 

mayo: a kind of large marine fish, whose meat is better than that of 
the payd. 

molmol: a kind of red-and-yellow, tongue-shaped marine fish; it is 
edible in its entirety, meat and bones alike. Molmdl means “keeping in the 
mouth.” 

momo: a kind of large, striped, edible marine fish. M&mo also means 
“small wounds at the commissures of the lips.” 

mondmon: a kind of small, edible marine fish; it is about two or three 
inches long and is very often used in the preparation of hoggoong (pre- 
served or fermented fish). Cfr. Ipon. 

bumrd: the same fish when it is much larger. 
ndto: a kind of small, edible marine fish, striped black and white. 
Nito is also the name of several species of twining ferns. 

osdos: a kind of white, fresh-water fish, very much resembling a garfish; 
its meat is soft and esteemed. 

pddas; a kind of marine fish, very much resembling the lagsdrCg, but 
redder. Pddas means “trying.” 

(pa)paget: a kind of thick, elongated marine fish, about twelve inches 
long; its skin is rather tough and its meat is not much esteemed. 
pdgi: a kind of ray whose meat is esteemed. 
palileng: cfr. ipon. 

pallogsit: a kind of small, speckled, elongated marine fish; it is amniioi- 
than the sardine and its meat is esteemed. Cfr. luplupsit. 

(pan) paw); a kind of marine fish resembling the haramhdn; its meat 
is not much esteemed, 
poo; a kind of large, edible marine fish. 
pating: cfr. yo. 

payd: a kind of eel-like, light-colored, edible marine fish. 

(piga)piga: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed; it resembles 
the pingpinpgdn, but its fins are larger. 

pingdw: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed; it is about one 
meter long by one foot broad. Pingdw means “notched, partially cut off 
etc.” 

(ping) ping gdn: Cfr. {puma)khd. Pinggdn means “plate;” the redupli- 
cation indicates resemblance. Pingpinpgdn is also the name of a kind of 
mollusk. 

purdng: a kind of white, elongated fresh water fish, whose meat is very 
much esteemed. ' 

(si)siaw: the name of this fish when it is small. 
purdng: the same fish when it is about a foot long. 
luddng: the same fish when at its largest. 

{ruma)rdngat: a kind of edible marine fish, about four inches lone 
Bdnpat means “brim, border;” the infix forms intransitive verbs and the 
reduplication indicates easiness of action. 
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{rof^o)r6n§o: a kind of small, edible marine fish with long barbels. 
R6n§o means “barbel, barb;” the reduplication indicates either multiplicity 
or extension. 

rukdp : a kind of rather small fresh-water fish, whose meat is not much 
esteemed. Ruhop means “rottenness.” 

rumpig: a kind of small, white, much flattened, edible marine fish. 
sagdga: a kind of large, elongated marine fish, whose meat is esteemed. 
Sagdga means “protecting;” it is also the name of a kind of sea urchin. 

{sak) sakdlap : a kind of small, black, edible fresh-water fish; it re- 
sembles a cockroach in shape and size. The same name is applied to a kind 
of bird. 

salapsdp: cfr. huldnp unda. 
aapadp: cfr. g(um)abhik. 

swu)dk{an) : a kind of large, marine fish with a large mouth; it is about 
as broad as the iaXakitok. 

^a)sdyaAB: a kind of edible marine fish. 8dy aw is the name of a kind 
of dance, and the prefix indicates causation. 

(aay) aay-dt : a kind of very small fish whose meat is esteemed; it is 
smaller than the ariawydw and resembles the huldng unda in shape; it 
lives either in the sea or in fresh water. 

(pa)sgd: a kind of white, elongated fish, about six inches long; it lives 
either in the sea or in fresh water and its meat is not much esteemed. 
Seggd means “anxiety, solicitude”; the prefix indicates causation. 
{ai)aiaw: cfr. purdtip. 
airC^inj: a kind of edible marine fish. 

airiw: a kind of marine fish with long and narrow jaws; its back is 
bluish and its belly is white; its meat is not much esteemed. 
aonadn: cfr. ipon. 

(mann)oad: cfr. hirdt. 

auaay: a kind of small fish very much resembling a garfish; it lives 
either in the sea or in fresh water and its meat is esteemed. 

taiafi^dngo : a kind of middle - sized marine fish, whose meat is es- 
teemed. 

taburkik: a kind of middle-sized marine fish, whose meat is esteemed. 
talakUok: a kind of small, much flattened, speckled marine fish, whose 
meat is esteemed. 

tariptip: the name of this fish when it is still smaller than a silver 
dollar; its meat is not much esteemed. Tariptip is also the name 
of a kind of herpes. 

talibokno the same fish when it is a little larger. 

talakitok: the same fish when it is at its largest. 

(taleng)tdle'n^ : cfr. bunotdn. 
talibokno : cfr. talakitok. 
tambokog (an) ; cfr. bul6n§ unda. 

tanggigi: a kind of marine fish resembling a bonito; its meat is much 
esteemed. 
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tangi; a kind of elongated marine fish whose meat is esteemed; it is 
about one meter long and some five inches broad. 

(t<iiig)tangh^n: a kind of marine fish resembling the g{um)abhSk. 
TangkSn means “hardness,” and the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

tarahotok: a kind of small marine fish, about four or five inches long, 
whose meat is esteemed; it is striped blue and white. 
tariptip; cfr. taiakitok. 
tih'ek : cfr. ipon. 

tirong: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed; it resembles the 
siriw, and its size is that of the sardine, or a little larger. 

(tiwan) tiioam : a kind of very large marine fish, a kind of swordfish. 
tuling(dn) : a kind of rather large marine fish whose meat is esteemed; 
its back is red and it resembles the mataan. 

(turing) taring ; cfr. g (um)abbek. 

tatot: a kind of fresh- water fish, mostly living in pools; its body is 
flattened and about eight inches long; its meat is esteemed. Tatot means 
“resin, pus, etc.” 

Osob: a kind of short, fat edible eel. 

{violin) wdlin; a kind of rather small, edible marine fish. Wilin means 
“ rejecting, putting aside ”; the reduplication indicates resemblance or re> 
petition. 

welioil: a kind of thin, edible eel; it lives either in the sea or in 
brooks. WelvoU means “widening a hole with a stick,” also “simulating 
deafness.” 
yo; shark. 

patirig: the young of the shark; its meat is edible. 

VI. MOLLtTSCA 

olak{dn) : a kind of mollusk, otherwise unknown to us. 

(ap-)apdtvt: a kind of edible, marine, gastropodous mollusk (shellfish). 
Apdtut is the name of a shrub (Morinda bracteata) ; the reduplication in- 
dicates similarity. 

arasies: a kind of edible, gastropodous mollusk (shellfish). Arosies 
means “swarming (of worms).” 
ariesyba : cfr. araaiea. 
antsies: cfr. arasiea. 

{baA)baddrCg ; a kind of rather large, broad, lamellibranchiate mollusk. 
Baddng means “large knife”; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 
{badmCg)bddong : a kind of elongated, edible, lamellibranchiate TnnTiwair 
b(um)agt6: a kind of small, light-colored, edible, cephalopod mollusk, 
a kind of cuttle or cuttlefish. Bagt6 means “ jumping ” ; the inUv forms 
intransitive verbs. 

laki: the same mollusk when much larger. 
bdifiggdaa: a kind of rather large, lamellibranchiate mollusk. 
bardn: a kind of gastropodous mollusk, identical with the gatipd^. 
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except that the latter’s shell is comparatively smooth, while that of the 
iardn is very rough to the touch. 

{hat)hat6: the general name for all mollusks, either lamellibranchiata 
or gastropoda, whose body is protected by a calcareous shell, e. g. mussels, 
clams, snails, etc. Batd means “stone”; the reduplication indicates sim- 
ilarity. 

ioffdnpon: a kind of marine, gastropodous mollusk (shellfish). 
ielddi: a kind of rather large, edible, lamellibranchiate mollusk, living 
at the mouths of rivers. 

iennSk: a kind of very small, edible, fresh-water, lamellibranchiate mol- 
lusk. Its shell is brown and some specimens are not larger than a grain of 
maize. 

hUlagHt: a kind of gastropodous mollusk with a striped shell. 
hirdhid: a kind of edible, fresh-water, gastropodous mollusk, with a 
round, thin shell. 

birordko: the general name for land snails. 

hisokdl; a kind of edible, gastropodous mollusk, with a round shell; it 
mostly lives in the mud, in brooks, rice fields, eic. 

{bok)bokdig: cfr. bennek. 

bolo(dn)-. a kind of inedible, gastropodous mollusk; its shell is elon- 
gated and it lives mostly in brooks. Bolo is the name of a kind of bamboo, 
the suffix is generally a locative, but the relation between this particular 
mollusk and the meaning of its name is far from obvious. 

buttikl; a kind of cowry, whose shell is used by children as a toy. 
dalm(dn) : a kind of rather large, fresh- water, lamellibranchiate mol- 
lusk. Probably from ddlem “ liver,” and the locative suffix an. 

darawiawis: a kind of edible, fresh-water, gastropodous mollusk, with 
an elongated shell, sharp at the top. 

damdduj: a kind of marine, gastropodous mollusk, with a brown elon- 
gated shell, sometimes attaining a length of four inches. Daxoddw means 
“ overlapping, too long, etc.” 

{dila)dila: a kind of brown slug, generally about two inches long. Dila 
means “ tongue ”; the reduplication indicates resemblance. DiladBa is also 
the name of a kind of cake and of the bowstring hemp. 

durik{an): a kind of edible, gastropodous mollusk, identical with the 
gosipinj, except that the latter’s shell is less even than that of the darikan. 
durik{en): cir. durikan. 

gakkd: a kind of large, black, edible, lamellibranchiate mollusk, found 
in brackish pools along the seashore. 

gerret(dn): a kind of edible, marine, lamellibranchiate mollusk, whose 
shell is wedge-shaped. Oerrdt means “piece (of meat or fish)”; the suffix 
is a locative. 

goaipdn§:a, kind of small, edible, fresh-water, gastropodous moUusk, 
with a brown shell. 

{im-)immok6: a kind of very elongate, dark-brown, lamellibranchiate 
molludc, whose meat is much esteemed. Immokd means “small knife”; 
the reduplication indicates resemblance. 
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{ma)inppis: a kind of marine, lamellibrancliiate mollusk; it very mudi 
resembles the kapkappo, which are smaller, but more elongate than the 
kapp6 ; its shell, however, is very thin, hence its name : ingpis means “ thin- 
ness,” and the prefix is adjectival. 

kdbibi: a kind of very large, brown, lamellibranchiate mollusk. Kaibfbt 
is also the name of a fish. 

kalluit; a kind of rather large, edible, gastropodous mollusk, with an 
elongated red-and-white shell. 

kappo : a kind of edible, brown, marine, lamellibranchiate mollusk, about 
three inches long. Kappo is sometimes used as a general name for mussel, 
clam, etc. 

(kap)kapp6: a kind of lamellibranchiate mollusk, identical with the 
kapp6, except that it is smaller and more elongate. The reduplication in- 
dicates resemblance. The term kapkappd is sometimes used as a general 
name for all mussels of about the same shape and size as the typical 
kapkappd. 

(katay)k&tay ; a kind of greenish-gray slug, generally about an inch 
long. Kdtay means “saliva”; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 
The name refers to the mucus secreted from the skin of this animal. 

{kitma) kdyat : a kind of small, edible, marine, gastropodous mollusk, 
with a more or less round, brown shell. 

kayumpdw: a kind of edible, lamellibranchiate mollusk; the animal is 
rather small, especially when compared with its relatively large shell. 

(kising)kiaiiiS : a kind of small, fresh-water, gastropodous mollusk, 
whose meat is esteemed; it has a round shell, which resembles that of the 
kusiling but is smaller. KisirCgkising is also the name of a fish. 
kuihdal: a kind of large, edible, marine, lamellibranchiate mollusk. 
(kiib)kuliiadl(an) : a kind of very large, marine lamellibranchiate 
mollusk. The reduplication indicates similarity, the suffix is a locative, 
which may mean here: larger than (the kuihdal). 

kuhhadng: a kind of edible, fresh- water, gastropodous mollusk; its 
shell is speckled, round, and larger than that of the kusUing. 

kuUntipay: concha, a translucent shell used for window glass; also the 
mollusk from whose shell the concha is made. 

kurardbay: a kind of edible, fresh-water, gastropodous mollusk; its shell 
is speckled and resembles that of the fcusfliag but is broader. 

kuritd: a kind of blackish, edible, cephalopod mollusk, a kind of squid, 
generally rather small, but occasionally up to twelve or sixteen inches 
long. 

kuaUing: a kind of small, edible, fresh water, gastropodous mollusk, 
with a blackish, round shell. 
laki: cfr. h(um)agtd. 

leddig: a kind of rather small, edible, gastropodous mollusk, with an 
elongate, pointed shell; its habitat is the same as that of the biaokdl. 

liddaKg(dn) : a kind of rather large, edible, gastropodous mollusk, with 
an elongate, pointed shell ; it is found mostly in brooks. 
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lokadtt: a kind of small, marine, gastropodons mollnsk with a round 
shell. 

{lus)lusi: a kind of small, edible, purple, oval, lamellibranehiate mol- 
lusk, found in brackish pools along the seashore. 

n^arusdngis: a kind of very small, speckled, marine, lamellibranehiate 
mollnsk, a kind of scallop. 

n^oTwpfiSdp : a kind of edible mollnsk, almost identical with the goal- 
p6rC§, but smaller. NQarap^dp means “spreading (of skin diseases)”. 
The same name is applied to a kind of plant. 

nparusdngis: a kind of very small, speckled, marine, lamellibranehiate 
mollusk. NGarusdrigia is also the name of a plant. 

onnoh : a kind of small, black, edible, fresh- water, lamellibranehiate mol- 
lusk, about one and a half inches in length. 

palloki a kind of small, edible, almost spherical, lamellibranehiate mol- 
lusk. 

(sosd) pdpa: a kind of edible soad, with a soft, round shell; it generally 
floats on the water. Soa6 is the general name of freshwater snails; pdpa 
is the wild duck or mallard. 

{pirC^)pinggdn; a kind of white, edible, marine, lamellibranehiate mol- 
lusk; in shape and size it resembles a silver quarter. Pinpgdn means 
“plate;” the reduplication indicates resemblance. Pvn^pin^gdn is also an- 
other name for the (pumtt)fcbd-fi8h. 

pittdki: a kind of small, black, round, inedible, lamellibranehiate mol- 
lusk. 

(goad a) pokr(dn ) : a kind of sosd, whose shell is round and whiter than 
the common soad. 

rardnp: a kind of large, white, marine, gastropodous mollusk; its shell 
is elongated and pointed, and its meat is esteemed. Rardng also means 
“nacre” or “mother-of-pearl” in general. 

remmek: a kind of small, white, edible, almost spherical, marine, lamel- 
libranchiate mollusk. 

rUsot: a kind of small, white, lamellibranehiate mollusk, burrowing in 
submerged wood, a kind of shipworm. 

aaittil: a kind of small, yellowish-brown, almost spherical, lamellibran- 
chiate mollusk; its shell is more or less hairy and it is generally smaller 
than the luslusi. 

(aara) aard (an) ; a kind of edible, gastropodous mollnsk; it is almost 
identical with the kuailing, but the animal is provided with a couple of 
hornlike projections. Sdra means “horn;” the reduplication either indi- 
cates resemblance or emphasizes the meaning; the sufiSx is a locative. 

aa/rosiii§: a kind of edible, oval, lamellibranehiate mollusk; its shell is 
generally covered with all kinds of warts. 

(mara)siko(dn) : a kind of edible, marine, gastropodous mollusk; it 
very much resembles the rardUg, but it is smaller. Biko means “elbow;” 
the combination mara ... an indicates resemblance. 

aingit(an) : a kind of white, lamellibranehiate moUusk, a kind of seal- 
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lop. Siagit means “short pole;” the suffix is a locative. BiXgitan is also 
the name of a plant. 

s6bol: a kind of gastropodous mollusk resembling the kusUinp. 

{so)sokto{6n) : a kind of small, edible, marine, gastropodous mollusk; 
its shell is round and resembles that of the bisokdl. Boktd means “separat- 
ing, disjointing;” the reduplication together with the suffix indicates an 
action easily performed. 

sos6; the general name for fresh-water snails, which ordinarily have a 
blackish shell; most of them, if not all, are edible, 

SOSO a pokr(dn) : cfr. pokrdn. 

sosd pdpa: cfr. pdpa. 

tarumdtim: a kind of animal with a long, thin, white, calcareous shell 
or skeleton, which is often found attached to bamboos and grows in colonies, 
either a mollusk or a coral. 

Uretn: a kind of blackish, middle-sized, edible, marine, lameliibranchiate 
mollusk, a kind of oyster. 

tokmim: a kind of brown, edible, lameliibranchiate mollusk, a kind of 
scallop. 

(tubing) tdbing: a kind of large, edible, marine, gastropodous mollusk, 
with a blackish, thick shell. 

ukidap: a kind of marine, lameliibranchiate mollusk, with a thin, 
white shell. 


VII. WOBMS AND LaBVAE 

abdl (en) : a kind of white larva, that lives in the earth, and kills plants 
by gnawing at their roots. 

alimdtek; leech. Terrestrial leeches abound in several forested areas 
and are a great nuisance to the traveller; some are very small and black, 
others are much larger and spedcled or striped, black and yellow. 
alimbobddo; cfr. {bodo)bddo. 
alimpupdsu; cfr. (pusa)piisa. 
alintd ; earthworm. 

dmag; a kind of reddish, broad, intestinal worm, about two inches long; 
it is parasitic on men and animals. Amag also means “cambium tissue.” 
antatdteg: a kind of white larva, very much resembling the abdlen. 
antdteg; cfr. antatdteg. 

{apat-)dpat: tapeworm or taenia. 

ardbas; a kind of thick, short larva, speckled yellow, green, blue and 
black; it is very destructive to plants, especially palay. 

aridk or aridt; a kind of yellowish-red, intestinal worm, parasitic on 
man, a kind of ascaris or roundworm. Aridk means “nausea, ticklishness.” 

baldt; a kind of blackish, edible worm, resembling a leech; it is found 
in brackish pools along the seashore. Baldt means “falling down (posts, 
sticks, etc.).” 

{bal)balHk : wiggler, larva of the mosquito. 

bdtar or batdr(en) : a kind of white larva, about three inches long. 
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{bodo)h6do: a kind of large, soft, black or dark-brown, hairy, stinging 
caterpillar. B6do means “stinging hair;” the reduplication emphasizes the 
meaning. 

iukhdk: larva of the grain beetle; also, wood worm or wood borer. 
BukhAk means “pouring out.” 

{daffpan) ddnpan : a kind of green larva, about an inch long; it is de- 
structive to plants, especially beans. Ddffgan means “palm (linear meas- 
ure)”; the reduplication hints at similarity. 

iggia: a general name for larva, worm, grub, and caterpillar. 
karuaakea: a kind of small, brown, rather hard worm, found in bog- 
g6orC§.. Cfr. Ipon, under Fish. 

(kuyam)k'&yam, ; cfr. apat-dpat. 

pUipig : a kind of gray larva, destructive to palay ; it lives in a portable 
case. 

{puaa)pilaa: a kind of thick, soft, white grub, generally living in timber, 
especially in coco palms; it is about an inch long and has at least one 
yellowish patch at the rear; it is exceedingly harmful, as is also the 
rhinoceros beetle, whose larva it is. Pilaa means “cat;” the reduplica- 
tion hints at similarity. 

rdker: several kinds of small larvae destructive to tubers, fruits, etc., 
e.g.: the larva of the fruit fly. 

aamrid: a kind of small, black, hairy, stinging caterpillar, mostly found 
on Are trees (Erythrina indica). 
sdn^a: larva of the clothes moth and of other tinean moths. 
aardra: a kind of small, brown, hairy caterpillar. 

{sol)8olb6t: a kind of worm or larva resembling the ubet-dbet. 
aor-it ; maggot. 

takudog: a kind of scaly larva, which leaves traces of its passage 
whenever it moves. 

{tap) tapuya/w : larva of the ant lion. 

(tap)tapdyo: cfr. taptapdyaw. 

(tat)tdteg ; cfr. antatdteg. 

(ubet-)'dbet : a kind of worm or larva resembling the aolaolbdt. Vbet 
means “breech”; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

VIII. Insecta 

{abal-)dbal: a kind of brown, burrowing June beetle or June bug. Many 
people eat it. Cfr. arita-drua. 

aibbatcing: the same beetle, when just out of the ground, after the 
larval stage. 

(akut-)dkut: a kind of hymenopterous insect, resembling a bumblebee 
but more slender, and very thin at the junction of the abdomen and the 
thorax. 

dlig: a kind of hymenopterous insect, a kind of small bee. 
alimbaydn^ (an) ; a kind of horsefly, which may cause the death of 
animals. 
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alimbuburigdw : cfr. iiin§dtD. 
alimbubdyog : bumblebee. 

(al-)alukdp; water strider. Alukdp is the name of a bird; the redu- 
plication indicates resemblance. Cfr. kotokdto. 
alumpiplnig : wasp. 
ambun§dw; cfr. hungdw. 
ampipit; a kind of large, stinging, red ant. 

dnay: white ant or termite. This insect is very abundant and exceed- 
ingly destructive to buildings, funiiture, books, etc. 
andidit: cicada. Cfr. ridri. 

antotongal: a kind of large, black ant; it is found especially in forests, 
on trees, etc. 

apldt: a kind of small, white, wingless insect, very destructive to plants, 
probably a kind of aphid or plant louse. 

wrardw{an) : a kind of thin, gray, soft-winged insect, about an inch 
long; it lives in wet places and is heard at night. Ardraw means “la- 
menting”; the suffix is a locative. 

(arus-)drus : a kind of whitish, not burrowing June beetle or June bug. 
Arut means “going with, following”; the reduplication indicates simi- 
larity or repetition of the action. Cfr. ahal-dhal. 
agdkan: cfr. oydkan. 

bakdhak: a kind of boring weevil, which eats away the interior of 
timber, leaving only a shell. 

barrtUrong: a kind of rhinoceros beetle, very destructive to coco palms; 
its larva is called pusapusa or alimpupdsa. 
bin^rdw: a kind of large, green fly. 

bdkaw: a kind of small, greenish insect; its wings resemble those of a 
fly, and it is destructive to palay. Buka/w means “ empty ear or rice.” 

butCpdtp or tuwdto a bungdto: a kind of large, green dragon fly. 
Bun§di/> means “with swollen testicles.” 

ddffgono: a kind of stinkbug very destructive to young ears of palay. 
dddon; locust. They travel in vast swarms, destroying the vegetation 
of the places they visit. Locusts are eaten extensively. 
loktdn: young locust. 

{doran)d6ran: pupa of the dragon fly. 
ipes: cockroach. 

(ka)kdag: an insect resembling the alumpipinig or wasp in color and 
size. Kdag means “stupid;” it is also an obsolete term for young of the 
monkey. Kakdag is also the name of a plant. 
kdmay: cfr. k6to. 

kambodto: a kind of large, green grasshopper, which is heard at night. 
kanit: a kind of small, stinging, black ant. 

(kar)kartib: a kind of elater, which has the peculiarity of being able 
to cut threads, hair, etc., with its manibles, which are scissorlike. Kartib 
means “scissors;” the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

(paiigng)artib: Cfr. karkartib. The initial k of the stem is dropped 
after the instrumental prefix panj. 
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hawdkau!: a kind of brownish insect with a small slender body and long 
legs; it has wings like those of a grasshoper. Kawakaw means “upper 
part of a jarful of cooked rice (less good than the rest) 
kiteh : bedbug. 

{kolas) kolda: cfr. doranddra/n. 
koridt: cricket. 

kotdlo; a kind of green insect, about as large as the ddn^aw-stinkbug, 
and very destructive to palay; its wings resemble those of a grasshopper. 
kdto: head louse. 
kdmay: young head louse. 
lis-d : egg of the head louse, or nit. 

kdto ti dandm: cfr. kotokdto. Koto ti dandm means literally “louse of 
the water” or “water louse.” 

{koto)kdto: water strider. Koto means “head louse;” the reduplica- 
tion indicates resemblance. Cfr. al-alukdp. 
kotdn: the general name for ant or pismire. 
kulalanti: firefly or glowworm. 
kulaldnjoAO : cfr. hdkato. 

kuUhat^idi/i§ : the general name for butterfly and moth. 

kuUntdbd: cfr. kulalanti. 

latndk: mosquito. Its larva is called balbaltik. 

lapaydg{an): a kind of small, soft, striped, wingless insect, found in 
forests. Lapdyag means “ ear ” ; the suffix is a locative. 
legUg; a kind of small gnat or mosquito, moving in swarms. 
lis-d : cfr. kdto. 
loktdn: cfr. dddon. 

ndUjo: a kind of large ddnyaio-stinkbug. 
ngilaw: house fly. Its larva is called sor-it. 
oydkan: honeybee. 

patilldg; a kind of insect resembling the silam. 
patinpldg: cfr. patilldg. 

(pit)piiik ; a kind of small, hard insect, moving like a grasshopper. 
Pitik means “palpitating;” the reduplication indicates either resemblance 
or repetition of the action. 
ridri: male cicada. Cfr. andidit. 
rekkdt : rice weevil. 

{ri)ried: a kind of small, brown grasshopper. 

sakdh{an) : a kind of small insect resembling the aXumpipinig or wasp. 
Sdkah means “covering (a book, etc.) ;” the suffix is a locative. 

(salenj) saleng : a kind of brown insect resembling a mantis. SdleiTj 
means “pitch pine, pine tree;” the reduplication indicates resemblance. 
Balenjsdleng is also the name of a plant. 

{samm,i)sammi: a kind of small, thin, bright, green-and-violet beetle; 
children attach a string to this animal and play with it. 

{sadp) sanpldy : a kind of small, thin, elongated dragon fly. Sat^ldy 
means “CSiinaman;” the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

(aar)8aru6cu&; a kind of small, black beetle. 
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sepsSp: a kind of very small g^at or mosquito. SepaSp means “sucking 
out.” 

aihbawitig : cfr. ahal-dbal. 

ailam : a kind of edible, greenish grasshopper resembling the locust, but 
with sharper jaws and abdomen. 

(simut)simut: winged white ant, winged ant. The name is sometimes 
applied to other insects that fly around lighted lamps, candles, etc., in the 
evening. Simut means “dipping (in salt, sauce, etc.);” the reduplication 
indicates repetition of the action. 
aipet: cfr. tpea. 

(airam) airam: a kind of small, soft insect resembling a grasshopper and 
flying around lighted lamps, etc. Slram means “passing over the fire;” 
the reduplication indicates repetition of the action. 

(pann)oha6i: a kind of dark-brown dung fly. Sohadh means “digging 
with the snout;” the final ng of the instrumental prefix paiig is combined 
with the initial a of the stem into n. 

(m<mn)ukd: a kind of vinegar fly. Sukd means “vinegar;” the final lij 
of the transitive prefix tnan§ is combined with the initial a of the stem into 
n. 

(tan:g)taicg-6d: snapping beetle or click beetle. TanS-Sd means “nod- 
ding;” the reduplication indicates repetition of the action. 

(mann)drug: a kind of black beetle resembling the aammiaamlmt but 
a little larger and with more compressed and elongate body. Tdrug means 
“cooling (by stirring) the final n§ of the transitive prefix manj is com- 
bined with the initial t of the stem into n. 

tegtig: a kind of small bee making dry honeycombs. TegtSg means 
“mincing.” 
timel ; flea. 

{tok) tokldvo : a kind of small gnat or mosquito resembling the legldg. 
It is very annoying at night, as it flies around all the time and enters 
the eyes. 

tdma: body louse. 

tuwdto: the general name for dragon fly. 

{panp)ubet : a kind of ant resembling the kanit, but smaller and with a 
longer narrow section between the thorax and the abdomen. XJbet means 
“breech;” paUg is an instrumental prefix derived from the transitive pre- 
fix maffg. 

(via8ay)wiaay: mantis. Wdaay means “ax”; the reduplication indi- 
cates similarity. 

yikan; cfr. oyukan. 

IX. Akachnida and Mxbiapoda 

(ab-)abdl: a kind of large, thick, hairy spider. A.bil means “weaving;” 
the reduplication represents the progressive form of verbs. 
andidikSn : cfr. dikendikdn. 

anppda: a kind of tick; it attaches itself to the legs of cows and 
carabaos. 
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apdm: chicken tick. A kind of mite which is very annoying to man, and 
may he the occasion of skin diseases. 

{hag)hagi6 : a kind of small spider with long legs; when resting it 
shakes itself continuously. Bagid means “typhoon;” the reduplication indi- 
cates resemblance. Cfr. ginginid. 

{diken)diken: millipede. Dikin is a circlet which women place on their 
head when carrying loads; the reduplication indicates resemblance, as this 
particular animal rolls itself up when touched. Cfr. UajkcdiSjkd. 
(manpga) gamd : scorpion. 

{pw^ga)gama{4n) ; ctt. manggagama. 
gaydm(an) : centipede. 

{gin)gin6d: cfr. haghagid. Oingindd means “earthquake.” 
kdgavo: itch mite. 

{kap)kapdt: spider nest; it resembles a cocoon and is very tough. Kapdt 
means “clinging;” the reduplication represents the progressive form of 
verbs. 

(launca)laioiod: the general name for spider. 

{linpka)lin§kd: cfr. dikendikin. Lingkd is a folded band of rattan 
placed in native hats; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

{pas)paady{an ) : a kind of aquatic, cylindric, stinging bug, about two 
inches long. Paadyan is the name of a crustacean; the reduplication indi- 
cates resemblance. 
tdnpaw: cfr. aydm. 

X. Cbustacea 

agabia: a kind of small, edible, marine shrimp; it is smaller than the 
armdiiS. 

agatdl: a kind of edible fresh-water crab, living mostly in brooks; it has 
one claw much enlarged. 

ageb-dh : a kind of small, blackish kdroa; its meat is not much esteemed. 
(mafl^tC^)andk: a kind of crab resembling the road, but smaller. Andk 
means “child, young”; manSnpandk “having many young.” 

arimbukdnp: a kind of edible crab, larger and thicker than the kappt; 
it burrows in brackish pools along the seashore and comes out at night. 
armdtip: a kind of small, edible, marine shrimp. 

binSaid: the same shrimp when much larger. 

{babay)bdbuy: pill bug. Bdbuy means “hog;” the reduplication indi- 
cates resemblance. 

(baken)bdkea ; a kind of wood louse with a bluish tint. Bdkea means 
“monkey;” the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

{balaw)bdlaw : a kind of very small, fresh-water shrimp or prawn; it 
is not much larger than the head of a pin. 

banaaiody: a kind of edible, speckled rosd-crab with elongated claws 
or chelae. 

bidpald; cfr. armdiiS. 

bukdt{an) : a kind of kdroa with a blackish back; its meat is some- 
what bitter to the taste. Bdkot means “back;” the suffix is a locative. 
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burrds: cfr. kappi. 

dakdmo: a kind of oral), otherwise unknown to us. 
darivDay: cfr. hcmsawdy. 

gammarong: a kind of edible mud crab resembling the kappi in shape 
and size. 

(gay) g<^dm{,a/n) : a kind of edible, marine shrimp or prawn, more or 
less resembling a centipede. Oaydman means “centipede;” the reduplica- 
tion indicates resemblance. 

kallokmd; any crustacean deprived of its shell. 

kappi: a kind of small, edible, fresh-water crab. Kappi means “sitting 
with crossed legs.” 

burrds: young kappi-crab. 

karamdkam: a kind of small, edible marine crab resembling the kappi. 
kommd: a kind of edible marine crab resembling the kappi; it feeds on 
dung, etc. 

(kor)kordya: a kind of edible ocypodian crab, much smaller than tlie 
kappi. 

kurSt: a kind of small, poisonous crab, very often found in seaweed. 
Kurit means “shriveling.” 

kdros: a kind of small, edible, fresh-water shrimp or prawn, generally 
less than two inches long. 

lagddw: a kind of edible fresh-water shrimp or prawn, about two inches 
long. 

paddw: a kind of relatively small, edible marine lobster. 

p{um)akddk: young paddrv. 
p{um)akd4k: cir. paddw. 

pasdy(an): a kind of edible shrimp about two inches long; it lives in 
brackish pools along the seashore. 

paydpay: a kind of small, edible, ocypodian crab, burrowing near brack- 
ish pools along the seashore; one of its claws or chelae is much longer 
than the other. Paydpay means “beckoning;” the name of this particular 
crab alludes to its custom of waving its enlarged chela. 

ramdy (an): a kind of prawn or shrimp, about three inches long; its 
limbs are at least twice as long. Rdma/y means “finger;” the suffix is n 
locative. 

r(in)dngat: a kind of kappi-crab full of warts. Rdngat means “brim;” 
in is an infix of past participles. 

rasd: a kind of large, edible crab; it generally lives in brackish pools 
along the seashore. 

(sam) sam-it : a kind of small, fresh -water crab; its meat is not much 
esteemed. Sam-it means “sweetness;” the reduplication indicates re- 
semblance. 

sapilatldt : the name applied to old fresh-water crayfishes; their limbs 
become very long and their shell very hard. 
simbdbuy: a kind of blackish pill bug. Cfr. bdbuyb&huy. 

(tak)takld: a kind of small, edible, fresh-water crayfish; it is about 
an inch long and has a couple of small chelae. Takld means “clicking;” 
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the reduplication either indicates resemblance or represents the progres- 
sive form of verbs. 

(tar) tardy; cfr. tarohoy. Tardy means “running;” the reduplication 
represents the progressive form of verbs. Tartardy is also the name of a 
plant (Spinifex littorens). 

tardkoy: a kind of small, ocypodian crab, found all along th» seashore; 
one of its claws or chelae is much longer than the other, and it very much 
resembles the fiddler crab. 

(mann) eppdnp : a kind of tardkoy-eiab, living in and around freshwater 
brooks. Teppdnj means “precipice;” the final np of the transitive prefix 
i»a»9 is combined with the initial t of the stem into n. 

uddn§: the general name for lobster and crawfish or crayfish. 

dmanp: hermit crab. 


XI. Other Animals 

andyad: a kind of stinging marine animal, perhaps a kind of medusa 
or jellyfish. 

hitudn hayhdy: starfish. Bituin means “star;” bayhdy “(of the) sea.” 

kararit: a kind of animal, probably entirely imaginary, which is sup- 
posed to be heard in times of sickness. Karardt means “wheel.” 

karominas: a kind of medusa or jellyfish. 

{lima)Umd: cfr. hitudn hayhdy. Limd means “five;” the reduplication 
emphasizes the term. lAmalimd is also the name of a kind of yam, Dios- 
corea pentaphylla. 

(pana)pdna; a kind of edible, reddish sea urchin, larger than the 
(mara)tanStdiip and with finer spines. Pdna means “arrow;” the redu- 
plication emphasizes the meaning. 

(puma) pdna; cfr. panapdna. The infix forms intransitive verbs, and 
the reduplication indicates easiness in performing the action. 

sagdga; a kind of edible sea urchin. Sagdga means “protecting,” keep- 
ing from harm. It is also the name of a kind of fish. 

tatl§€l; cfr. karominas. 

(mara) tanptdrip ; a kind of edible sea urchin of a dirty greenish color. 
Cfr. panapdna. Taff§tdri^ means “breaking, spoiling;” the prefix indicates 
resemblance. 

tarumdtim; cfr. under Mollusca. 
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THE KASHMIEIAH ATHAEVA VEDA, BOOK THIETEEN 
EDITED WITH CEITICAL NOTES 

LeEot Gakr Baeeet, 

Tbinitt Coixeqe, Habtfobd, Connecticut 

Introduction 

The thirteenth book of the Paippalada is here presented, 
with regrets that somewhat protracted labor has not brought more 
complete success; there are many points yet unclear, but they are 
mostly minor points, for the division into hymns and stanzas will 
probably be accepted. Much of the material is interesting but of 
famEiar sort: three hymns well known in EV appear in this book, 
bringing again to our attention the close relations between EV and 
Paipp. 

Of the ms. — This thirteenth book in the Kashmir ms. begins 
flMbll and ends fl55al6; but the numeral 150 is not used, and 
the material which appears fl53bl2 to 154b5 has been edited as 
part of Book 12 (see JA08 46.34) ; so the extent of the book is 
about nine and one-half folios. The folios are in good condition for 
the most part : there is a little defacement on both sides of fl45, a 
very small piece chipped from fl46a, and also from 154a, and the 
beginnings of the first eight lines of fl55a are gone. 

Punctuation, numbers, etc. — The text is punctuated in the usual 
haphazard manner. Only one hymn is numbered, the numeral “ 1 ” 
standing at the end of the hymn which I have numbered seven; 
space for a number is left at the end of five other hymns. Some 
stanzas are numbered in hymns 1, 2, 4, and 5; and some of the 
numerals are correctly placed. Accents are marked in hymn seven 
except on the last two stanzas, in hymn eight except on the last 
stanza, and on four stanzas in hymn thirteen; aE the accented 
stanzas are in EV, yet the unaccented stanza in hymn eight is also 
in EV but not with the rest of the hymn. It should be remarked 
that hymn six (EV. 1.32) is not accented. 

There are several colophons in this book, three of them certainly 
wrong. At the end of hymn five stands ity atharvanikapaipaladayas 
sakhdyam irayodaia kandas sasamaptdh zz zz prathamdnuvakah 
34 
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zz atha caturdaSa likhyate zz zz. At the end of hymn eleven 
stands ity atharvanikapdippaladayas sakhaydm trayodasas Icdnda^ 
samdptah zz zz Ica/nda 13 zz zz atha trayodasas prathamadya- 
yah z om namo ndrayandya z om mahaganapataye z orh namo 
jvalabhagavatyaih om namas tilottamayai z z om namas surydya 
z z. At the end of hymn thirteen stands ity atharvani trayodasi 
Mnda prathamo nuvakah z z. At the end of hymn fourteen 
stands the regular colophon, followed by the introductory phrases 
for Book 14. The confusion is evident and there is no clear indi- 
cation of division into anuvakas. 

There are a number of corrections both marginal and inter- 
linear; also several quasi titles in the margin. 

Extent of the look. — As edited this book has fourteen hymns ; if 
there is a stanza norm it is sixteen. The following table shows the 
number of stanzas : 


1 hymn has 

10 

stanzas 

= 10 

stanzas 

1 « 

<( 

12 


= 12 

CC 

1 « 


13 


= 13 

6< 

2 hymns have 

15 

U 

= 30 

(( 

4 " 

« 

16 

a 

= 64 

ce 

2 “ 


17 

« 

= 34 

u 

1 hymn 

has 

18 

(( 

= 18 

u 

1 “ 

(( 

23 

« 

= 23 

u 

1 “ 

(( 

28 

U 

= 28 

u 

14 hymns have 



232 

stanzas 


New and old material. — In this book are hymns which are S 4. 
37; 5. 22, 25, 29; 19. 10, 11 (EV 7. 35), 28-30; 20. 34 (EV 2. 12). 
Also EV 1. 32, some stanzas from EV 10. 97, and some bits from 
other collections. There are about 98 new stanzas and about 372 
new padas. 
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ATHAEVA-VEDA PlIPPALlDA- SAKHA 
BOOK THIETEEN 

1 

(S 5. 22) 

[fl44bll] atha trayodasas Tcanda UJchyate zz zz om namo 
narayandya z z [12] om agnis takmdnam apa vdyatdm itas somo 
grdvd marutas putadaJcsdt. vedi- [13] ihuhis samidhas sarhsisdno 
pa rahsdnsy amugnyd yamantu z 1 z ay am ruro ahJii- [14] sacayis^ 
nur visvd rupdni haritd krnosi | tasmdi te arundya habhra- [15] ve 
tapurmaghdvdya namo stu takmane z 2 z takmam sdrthinam 
ischasva vast [16] sam mrkiydsi naJi \ yathehy atra te grhdnyat 
purtesu damyatu z S z yas pu- [17] rasas pdrsvayo badhvansa 
hivdrunas takmdnam visvadhariryadhanamca [18] para Suva z Jf. z 
adhardncaih pra hinosi namaskrtydya takmane z sakambharasya 
[fl45a] mustihd | punar gascha mah&vrsdm z 5 z mahdvrsam 
mujavato rkhedhi [2] parenyah prajdni takmane vrumo nyakset- 
trdni vd yasdm z 6 z kdusya mujavam- [3] ta okasya mahavrsdm \ 
mayd jdtas takmam tad asi bahlikemukhu nyotarah takma [4] 
vydla vakadavyam atur ydvayah dasim nos takurim aprscha torn 
vajrena sam arpa- [5] ya \ girirh gascha girijdsi rdutena mdyuso 
grhdh ddsim rtyuscha prapharvyam tdm- [6] s takmam ndva 
dhunuhi z yas tvam sita atho rurat sahdgdt saha vivapa bhlmas te 
takmcir- [7] n hetayas tdJbhis sa pari vrddhi nd z z takmam 
bhrdtrd baldsena svasrd kdsi- [8] kayd saha | apdmnd bhrdtrvyena 
nasyeto maracamm abhi z 1 z gdndhdribhyo mdu- [9] jamadbhyas 
kdsibhyo mayebhyah jane priyam iva savadhi tanmdnam pari 
dadhmasi [10] narkavirdam narvidaldm nadiyamrvatukdvatim z 
prajdni takmane vrumo nya- [11] ksettrdni vd yumdm | z nyakset- 
tre na ramate sahasrdkso mdrtyah dbhud i prdtus ta- [12] kmdtsa 
mamisyati bahlikam z J/. z ado gascha mujavatas tato vd ga paras- 
taram | [13] md smdto bhirnas punas pra tvd takmann upa vruve 
parasmdiva tvam jara paramasydm para- [14] vati | yathd nunam 
tvam dyasi yathd nundbhi socayd \ 

The bottom margin of fl44b corrects to sa(kam°). 

For the introductory phrase and invocation read; atha trayo- 
dasas kando likhyate zz zz om narayanaya zz 
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Read: agnis takmanam apa vayatam itas somo grava marutas 
putadaksah | vedir barhis samidhas sariisisana apa raksansy amuya 
dhamantu z 1 z ayaih ruro abhisocayisnur visva rupani harita 
kmosi I tasmai te arunaya babhrave tapurmaghavaya name ‘ stu 
takmane z 2 z takman sarthinam icchasva vasi san mrlayasi nah | 
athehi yatra te grba anyat purtesu damyatu z 3 z yas parusaa 
parsvayo ‘ vadhvansa ivarunah | takmanam visvadhaviryadhai^- 
cam para suva z 4 z adharancaih prabinomi namas krtvaya takmane 
I ^kambharasya mustiha punar gaceha mabavrsan z 5 z mahavrsafi 
mujavato frkedhi paretya | praitani takmane vrumo ‘nyaksetrani 
va ima z 6 z oko asya mujavanta oko ‘sya mahavrsah | maban 
jatas takman tad asi bablikesu nyocarah z 7 z takman vyala vi gada 
vyanga bhuri yavaya | dasim nistakvarim prccha tam vajrena sam 
arpaya z 8 z girim gaceha girija asi frautena mayuso grbaht | 
dasim anv iccha prapharvyaih tam takman niva dhunubi z 9 z yas 
tvam sito atho rurah saha kasavivipah [ bhimas te takman hetayas 
tabhis sa pari vrndbi nah z 10 z takman bhratra balasena svasra 
kasikaya saha ( pamna bbratrvyena saha nasyeto marajah abhi 
z 11 z gandharibhyo mujavadbhyas kasibhyo magadhebhyah | dhane 
priyam iva seyadhim takmanam pari dadhmasi z 12 z fnarkayirdam 
narvidalam nadlyam rvatukavatlmf | praitani takmane vrumo 
‘nyaksetrani va ima; z 13 z anyaksetre na ramate sahasrakso 
‘martyah | abhud u prarthas takma sa gamisyati bahlikan z 14 z 
ado gaceha mujavatas tato va gah parastaram | ma smato T)hy rnos 
punas pra tva takmann upa vruve z 15 z parasma eva tvam cara 
paramasyam paravati | atha nunaih tvam ayasy atha nunam abhi 
socaya z 16 z 1 z 

St 1. If vayatam in a is not acceptable we should read 
badhatam with §. 

St 2. For this cf S 3. 20. 3abc ; Id. 

St 3. Pada b= S 5. 22. 9b ; 6. 26. lb. 

St 6. In b there may be only a corruption of what S has, 
bandhv addhi. 

St 11. PMa d as here is Ppp 5. 21. 3d. 

St 12. The emendation in c is neat; but again there may be 
in the Ppp ms. only a corruption of what S has. 

St 14. Cf Ppp 5. 21. 7. 
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2 

(S 5. 25) 

[fl45al4] yatheyam urm pr- [15] thivi viddMva garhham 
adadhe | yavadadhami te garbharh tasmai tvdm avase hiu- [16] ve z 
parvatad divo yoner ity ehd z visnur ypnim Tealpayatu tvd- [17] 
std rupdni pinsatu \ asincatu prajapati vata garbham dadhatu te z 
[18] garbJiam deJii simvali garhham dehi sarasvatl | garhham yom 
asvinasydm a- [19] dhattam pusJcarassrja z garhham te raja varuno 
garhham devo vrhaspatih garhham * i- [fl45b] ndras cdgnis ca 
garhham dhata dadhatu te z 5 z garhho sy osadhlnam garhho 
vanaspa- [2] tindm | garhho visvasya hhiitasya so gnaye garhham 
e dha z 6 z yad osadhayo garhhi- [3] nis pasavo yena garhhiiuih 
yesam garhhasya yo garhhas tena tvam ga- [4] garhhini hhava z 7 z 
vi te granthim vrtdmasi dhdta garhham dadhatu te | d [5] yoni/m 
putro rohatu jananam prati jayatdm z 8 z janistha iha mdijdtho 
[6] niyam samuhydcarat. adha somdiva hhahsanam d garhhas svedad 
rtviyard a [7] z ,3 2 savitus sresthena z 1 sresthena % z visnoh. 
iresthena | tvastuh sresthena S \ \ [8] hhagah sresthena z rupendsyd 
ndhhd gamnyoh pumsdmsa putram a dhehi dor [9] same mdmi 
sutave \a*i************a dh*hi yonydm * * [10] 
nam vrsnydvantam prajdydi tvd naydmasi | yad veda rdjd varuno 
veda de- [11] vo vrhaspatih indro yad vrttrahd veda tad u garh- 
halcar * * * * vd z vi jasva [12] hdrhatsdme garhhas te yonim d 
saydm | dadat te putram devd somapd uhhayd- [13] vinam z 
somasyad rtviyo napdima garhhahrtvana | tatas te putro jdyatdm 
Tea- [14] rtdvdi vlryehhyah. 

In the right margin of f 145a opposite the beginning of this hymn 
is 'written garbharaksagarbhahnteh : in the lower margin below 
pnskarassrja is sraja | pathe^ 

Read : yatheyam urvi prthivi viddhera garbham a dadhe | eva 
dadhami te garbham tasmai 'tvam avase hnve z 1 z parvatad divo 
yoner gatrad-gatrat samasrtam | reto devasya devas sarau 
parnam iva dhan z 2 z viranr yonim kalpayatn 'tvas'ta rupani 
pinsatu I a sinca'tu prajapatir dhata garbham dadhatu te z 3 z 
garbham dhehi sinivali garbham dhehi sarasvati | garbham yonyam 
as'vinasyam a dhattam puskarasraja z 4 z garbham 'te raja varuno 
garbham devo vrhaspatih | garbham ta indras cagnis ca garbham 
dhata dadhatu te z 5 z garhho ‘sy osadhinam garbho vanaspatinam 
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I garbho visvasya bhutasya so ‘gne garbham eha dhah z 6 z yad 
osadbayo garbhinis pa^vo yena garbhinah | e^m garbhasya yo 
garbhas tena tvam garbhini bhava z 7 z vi te granthiih crtamasi 
dhata garbbam dadhatu te | a yonim putro rohatu jananam prati 
jayatam z 8 z janistba iba maijatbo ‘nyam samubya cara | adba. 
soma iva bbaksanam a garbbas sidad rtviyam z 9 z savitas srestbena 
rupenasya narya gavinyob | pumansam putram a dbebi dasame 
masi siitave z 10 z visno srestbena “ “ “ | pumansam ° ° ° 
z 11 z tvastas sres^ena ° ° ° | pumansam ° ° ° z 13 z bbaga 
srestbena rupenasya narya gavinyob | pumansam putram a dbebi 
dasame masi siitave z 13 z adbi <kranda virayasva garbbam> a 
dbebi yonyam | vrsanam vrsnyavantam prajayai tva nayamasi 
z 14 z yad veda raja varuno veda devo vrbaspatih | indro yad 
vrtraba veda tad u garbbaka<ranam pi>ba z 15 z vi jibisva 
barbatasame garbbas te yonim a sayam | dadan te putram devas 
somapa ubbayavinam z 16 z fsomasyad rtviyo napaf imam gar- 
bbakrtvanam | tatas te putro Jayatam kartavai viryebbyah z I? z 3 z 

St 3. This is st 1 in S : I bave given tbe stanza as it appears in 
Ppp 3. 39. 5, varying considerably from §. 

St 7. Tbis and tbe next two stt are new: 9ab seem doubtful 
to me. 

St 10. Tbe exact intention of tbe ms in tbis and tbe next three 
stt is not clear : another similar stanza may be indicated. In S the 
corresponding stanzas are at the end of the hymn. 

3 

[fl45bl4] jayasvagne asvatthad asmai hsattrdyojase \ ugra- [15] 
pathihad adhi yo vrksah adhi rohati | 

In pada b read ksatrayau“ ; in c ugra apatbikad seems satisfac- 
tory though apathika does not seem to be in the lexicons. 

vibadham cit sahamdnam tvam a- [16] gne janaydmasi | jdtam 
janisyamandm sapatrd pivasva mezz 

In padas cd read jatan °manan sapatnan mrnasva. 

[Itlasvatihasyavarohasya vrhsasydranayas hrtd | iato jataya te 
jana [18] tndujamhhagnir agraye z 

In pada b read krtab; in c ‘janad and for d vidujambho agnir 
agre. 
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tvam jatam jatavedasam adadamy amartyarh [19]i pavakam 
agnim utaye | sucimaniarh visdsahi \ 

In pada a read tvam^ in b amartyam ; in c ntaye, in d visasahim; 
colon after pada b. 

uttarasva dhanu [fl46a] prati muncasva varma jahi satfn mrya 
te hrnotu | attri- [2] riksamtayute 

This does not seem to be metrical : we may read uttamsva dhamih 
° ° ° satrun ° ° krnotu, assuming that the colon is properly 
placed ; perhaps we might then read atri raksatu, but for the end I 
have no suggestion: as the first pada of the next stanza has been 
omitted perhaps the omission involved some of this stanza also. 
This is stanza 5. 

sapatnanarh visasahim | hantaram satrndm Tcrnvo virdjan 
gopatim [3] gavdm. % 

Bead: rsabham tva samananam sapatnanaih visasahim | han- 
taram satrunam krnmo virajam gopatiih gavam z 6 z 
This is a variant of EV 10. 166. 1. 

samudro sy apd jyestham indro devesu vriirahd | vydghram 
sihham tva vrnvo da- [4] mitdram prdanyatdm | 

In pada a read ‘sy apam jyestha, in b vrtraha; in c krnmo, and 
in d prtanyatam. 

indraiva dhasyon adhardth krnvasvogrdiva vdco visrnam sapat- 
trdm [5] te susyan taptdpdv ivagne parydvdirathdyandm z 2 z 
For padas ab read indra iva dasyun adharan kmusvogra iva ° 
vi srjan sapatnan : in c tapta apa iva° ; for d I see nothing satis- 
factory. 

om saihvrsvdindrhs te siiskam vrscdi- [6] ndm somajdm sikhas 
sapattrdm sarvds tridhvd tvam ekavrso bhava \ 

In padas ab we may read saih vrscainans te suska vrs(»inan 
somajan, followed perhaps by sikva: for c read sapatnan sarvans 
tr<piva. 

tvam ugrds tvam balls tva- [7] m edhy avivdcanam tvam 
prdanyatah purvdm sapattrdm avi dhdnusvd z z 

In pada a read ugras and ball, in b edhi vivacanah: in cd 
prtanyatah purvan sapatnan ava dhunusva. This is stanza 10. 

sapattras scv- [8] patnahendra ivdvrsto aksatah adhas sapatnds te 
padoh sarve satv abhisthutah 
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In pada a read asapatnas, in b ivaristo, in d santv abhisthitah. 
This is a variant of EV 10. 166. 2. 

mla- [9] yarhto te hhatamulasapattrdgnim esdrh nir hvayami 
sarlrah havise kdma vida- [10] dha pranas tade*o****cis hrtah. 

For pada a read mlayantu te khatamhlas sapatna, in b agnim 
and sarirat : in c probably kamo vidadhat pranahs : d I am nnable 
to restore. 

abhivardham abhibhavarh sapattrakmnarh havih [11] rdstraya 
tubhya krnvas sapattrabhyas para tuva 

In pada b read sapatnaksayanam : in cd tubhyam krnmas sapatne- 
bhyas parabhava. With this stanza cf S 1. 29. 4. 

yo na svo yo aruno rdtir atipduru- [12] sah yugmasyeva praksor 
yatas tasya mus chesa kin cana | 

In pada a read nas and arano, for b ‘ratir atipurusah : in d moc 
chesi. For a see S 1. 19. 3a. 

asapattram iti dve z z 

The two stanzas intended here are probably Paipp 10. 8. 4 and 5. 
(S 19. 27. 14 and 15) : they read as follows: asapatnam purustat 
pa^an no ‘bhayaih krtam | savita ma daksinata uttaran ma sacl- 
patih z 15 z divo maditya raksantu bhumya raksantv agnayah | 
indragni raksatam ma purustad asvinav abhitas sarma yacchatam | 
tirascinaghnya raksatu jataveda bhutakrto me sarvatas santu varma 
z 16 z 3 z 

The nnmerals are adjusted to the sequence of this hymn. 

4 

(S 4. 37) 

[fl46al3] tvayd purvam atharvdno jaghdno raksamsy osadhe [ 
tvayd, jaghdna kasyapas tva- [14] yd kanvo agastyah tvayd, vayam 
apsaraso gandharvahs cdtaydmasi \ ajor [15] srngy aja raJesas 
sarvdn gandhena ndsayd, | nadtm apsaraso apdm tdram iva sva- 
[16] sam gulguluh paid nalady uksagandhis prabandhini z yatrd- 
martyapsv antah z [17] samudre turunyariturvasi pundarikd \ tat 
te paretdpsarasas prativuddha abhu- [18] tana | yatra prenkho 
gandharvdndih divi bandho hiranyaya z gandharvdndm apsara- 
[19] sdm dnantam iti sangamarh z yatrdsvatthd nyagrodhd 
mahdvr^ksds sindinah z [20] yatra vduksd haritdrjundghdtas karkari 
asamvadanti \ tat paretdpsarasah [fl46b] pratiwddhd abhutana 
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z [2] iyath vims chikandino gandhasyapsardpate iJiinaletu muskdv 
api ydtu ie- [3] pah z yemaganv osadhir virudham virydvati | 
ajasrhgi rdtahdm ti- [4] ksrmsrhgi vartatu | apeteto psaraso gand- 
harvd yatra vo grhd | ajassrngi rd- [5] taky ajasrhgi vartatu z 
jdyd dove psaraso gandharvas patayo yuyam | apakrd- [6] mat 
pumsdd amartyd martyam md sicadhvam z 2 z hhimd indrasya 
hetayah satapr- [7] stir ayasmdi | nabhir gandharvdn abhedyd 
avakdsdtvdr^tah z 3 z avaket- [8] sam abhisdco bhiscM bhydmta- 
yamdnakdm | gandharvdn sarpdn osadhe krnutasvapa- [9] pardya- 
nah z z unmddayanti vabhisocayantir munimn agnim krnu- [10] 
tin moksasinam apsaraso raghato yds caranti gandharvapatnir 
ajasrhgy ase [11] z 5 z dvetikrnvdnas parusam visvd rupdni vo 
bhuvat. I sevdikam pu- [12] rvekam kumdras sarvakesisah | priyo 
drse bhutvd gandharva sajate sriyam [13] tarn ito ndsaydmasi z 6 z 

In the middle of fl46al5 the ms corrects to (nadim) ny(aps°), 
and in fl46b8 it corrects bhyam to dya. 

Eead : tvaya purvam atharvano jaghnu rak^hsy osadhe | tvaya 
jaghana kaiyapas tvaya kanvo agastyah z 1 z tvaya vayam apsaraso 
gandharvahs catayamasi | ajasrngy aja raksas sarvah gandhena 
nasaya z 2 z nadim yantv apsaraso apaih taram iva svasan | gul- 
guluh pala nalady auksagandhis prabandhini z 3 z yatramartya apsv 
antah samudre fturunyariturvasi pnndarika | tat paretapsarasas 
pratibuddha abhutana z 4 z yatra prenkho gandharvanam divi 
bandho hiranyayah | tat ° ” ° z 5 z gandharvanam apsara- 

sam anantam iti sangamam [tat ° ° " z 6 z yatrasvattha 
nyagrodha mahavrksas sikhandinah | tat ° ° ° z 7 z yatra 
fvauksa harita arjuna aghates karkaryah samvadanti | tat paretap- 
sarasah pratibuddha abhutana z 8 z iyain viruc chikhandino gand- 
harvasyapsarapateh | bhinattu muskav api yatu sepah z 9 z eyam 
agann osadhir virudham viryavati | ajasrngy arataki tiksnasrngi 
vy rsatu z 10 z apeteto ‘psaraso gandharva yatra vo grhah | ajasrngy 
arataky ajasrngi vy rsatu z 11 z jaya id vo apsaraso gandharvas 
patayo yuyam | apa kramata purusad amartya martyam ma sacadh- 
vam z 12 z bhima indrasya hetayah sataprstir ayasmayih | tabhir 
gandharvan abhedyavakadan vy rsatu z 13 z avakadan abhisocan 
fbischi dyotayamanakan | gandharvan sarpan asadhe krnu ftasva- 
paparayanah z 14 z unmadayantir abhisocayantir mimim agnim 
krnvantir fmoksasinam | apsaraso yas caranti gandharvapatnir 
ajasrngy ase z 15 z dvaidhikrnvanas parusam visva rupani vo 
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‘bhavat | svevaikah kapir ivaikpk kumaras sarvakesakah | priyo 
drsa iva bhiitva gandharvah sacate striyam tarn ito nasayamasi z 
16 z 4 z 

St 3. The reading of b suggested here is not more objectionable 
than that of S, but perhaps not less so. 

St 4. In b it seems as if there were two names of apsarases 
Urvasi and Pundarika, and perhaps one or even two names ahead 
of these. This and the next two stt are new. 

St 9. At the end of this stanza I have kept the reading of the 
ms because there seems to be no basis for a better reading. 

St 14. Our ms gives only a little help in b. In c sarvan might 
be read for sarpan. At the end of d we might perhaps read tan 
svaparayanan. 

St 16. It may well be that we should add as a final pada vrah- 
mana viryavata (S st 11 f) ; and then perhaps make two stanzas 
of our st 16. 

5 

[fl46bl3] yo vai vasdm devayate pacade vahutdv a- [14] md \ 
mrtyosya baddhyate pose devdndm ca yamasya ca z 7 z 

In pada b read pacate and probably °hutam ; cf. § 12. 4. 53. In c 
read mrtyos sa badhyate. The numeral is one of a series of stanza 
numbers which was started wrongly at st 11 of the preceding hymn. 

dahsinaih su- [15] rydm aditim sarasvati mrdhiyd halpayantah 
imam vasdvacam dhvr- [16] r vaseti tisro vasdtihatd sadhasthe 
tdsdm agndu manasdikdm juhomi [17] tdn nos svddln bhutapatih 
hrnotu z 8 z 

Eead sarasvatim and place colon after kalpayantah ; we thus get 
two padas which are possible but somewhat suspicious. In d read 
va^ atihatas; in f read tarn nas svadvim. 

svddmm nayatdm savitd hmo- [18] tu j svddmm nayatdm savitd 
hrnotu svddmm nayatdm janitd pasundm [19] juhuny agre 
vayundni vidvahs tdm nas sadvim bhutapatis hrnotu z 9 z 

In pada a (which is written twice) read na etaih; also in b : place 
colon. In c bahuny would be good, but it is not a sure correction; 
in d read svadvim. 

[fl47a] idam trtiyam vasini vasdsu mahimnenva garbho syd 
vivesah usati tvam usato gascha [2] devdn sadyds santu yajasdnasya 
hdmah z 10 z 

The ms interlines a correction " tya ” over sadyas. 
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In pada b read mahimnenva, or perhaps better °nvaii; in c usati 
and gaceha: for d satyas ° yajamanasya kamah. 

imam bhajdvdjasva te staihe- [3] jor yasydn indro varwms tad 
visdte z nrmndm sa uhyam d gadhiras pasur mryam a ]4] vive | 

In pada a imam bhaja would seem to be the first two words but 
the rest I cannot solve ; in b yasyam, and perhaps visate : in cd I 
can do no more than divide the words and suggest vivesa at the end. 
This is stanza 5. 

vasdmsi sram sthavirarh vipasyatam vasdti suva vashayam divr- 
sprsa I vasdsi [5] suva tarumm vibhdjane vasdsi sum sancitam 
dhandndm 

Bead: vasasi suva sthaviram vipaseitam vasasi suva baskayana 
divisprsam | vasasi suva tarunam vibhajane vasasi suva sancitirix 
dhananam z 6 z 

yat prohsanam ayutad iarhi- [6] syas pari calcsinato vedaydvatu 
varsd sarhvrntyd atha gdur amlrne tasyds plno [7] abhavad varma- 
vdsasam z 12 z 

In pada a ayutad needs correction; one could think of ayatat 
(impf. tense of yat) but it is not very appealing; in b I would 
read daksinato vedya avaiti, with colon following. For c we might 
read va^ samvrkta yatha gaur amimet, and in d varmavasah. 

namo mahimmna uta cahsuse vdm vasarursabho [8] manasd tat 
Tcrnomi | devdn abhltam pathibhis ^vebhir md no hinsistam harasa 
[9] ddivyena | 

In the right margin stands “ namo mahimnah pathah.” 

In pada a read mahimna, in b vasa rsabha. For a cf. TS 3. 3. 8, 
and with e cf. BY 1. 163. 21b. 

vasam askandhad rsabhas tisthantim aditim trisu garbham tarn 
adya go veda [10] iti yd soma kalpatah z 

At the end of pada b I would read trsu, or trsum: in c gor; I 
can make nothing out of d. 

rupam ekas pary abhavad rdjd ndmayika ucya- [11] te ] prati- 
rupasydikam rupam ekas su kartu nos {pra°) 

In pada b read namaika; in c prati° and rupam, and then for d 
possibly rupam ekasya kartana. This is stanza 10. 

prajdpatis paramesthi mrtyur vdisvd- [12] narasya sarasvatyd 
nasvd yajnasya vasdyddhi jajhire | 

It seems clear that we should read for pada d vasaya adhi jajnire; 
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pada a is correct, and other nominatives would seem desirable in b 
and c, so I would suggest in b and c vaisvanaras ca | sarasvaty 
fanasva yajnas ca. 

yasya grhdjdyeta va- [13] sd devakrtam havih nidhanam asyd 
yesydm duhitro patydm iva z 

In pada a read grha ajayeta; in c asya esyam would seem possi- 
ble, and in d dubitaro ; aicehan in c would give a smoother reading. 

ndsydtmakr- [14] ta patisthan nasya sutd guhe syd | void kam- 
neva dundamkd parityd vijdnatd z 

In pada a read probably °krtah pra tisthan, in b probably nasya 
and syat: in c I can suggest nothing for kamneva dundamka; in 
d paritya would give a good reading. 

[15] ndindm orakse vrahmanehhyo nd md vi gldpaydti ca \ atirh 
na praty dvartaya- [16] d yasya gosu vasd syd z 

In pada a read simply rakse, in b na ; in c atimam, in d syat. 

ndsyd vasam d rumdhati devd manusydtitd vasi ya- [17] d anviye 
vrahmamm tasmad etd bharad vasdh z 

For pada a read probably nasya va^m a rundhanti, in b manusya 
atitah: padas ed can stand I believe. This is stanza 15. 

vasam krnvdnd vasaniya- [18] m dgam padam kalydny apavasya- 
mdnah avistam abhijdyamdnd yajnasya [19] mdtrdm abhijal- 
pamdndh z 

In pada a read probably vasam ° vasiniyam agan ; in b apavas- 
yamana (vas ‘ dwell ’) might be possible: the beginning of c seems 
to have been lost so- that the only sure word in this pada is abhija- 
yamana; in d read °jalpamana. 

indravantas te marutas tureya bhejire va- [20] se \ turiyam 
ddityd rudrds turiyam vasam vo vasdi z 

In pada b read turiyam, in d vasavo vase. 

turiydbhdjddi- [fl47b] tydm vasdyds kavayo viduh yathdsydh 
satyikd tanus catasya saklapedasa z 

For pada a read turiyabhaja adityan; for c I would suggest atha- 
syah saty eka tanus, and for d possibly satasya caklpe fdasa. 

[2] vasd vamthdm anv apdsyam ndkaprstham svarvidadityaya 
ndmann dyam rsayas ca [3] tapasvinah z z 

Eead: vasam vandyam anv apasyan nakaprstham svarvidah | 
adityaya namann ayann rsayas ca tapasvinah z 19 z 
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pade pade halpdntadityangiraso yajuh idanam nva [4] yam 
dasarh udldam saha mucyate z 

In padas ab read ‘kalpantaditya° ; in c idanam and possibly vayo 
dasanaihj and in d possibly tad idyaih : in c at least the suggestions 
may look in the right direction. This is stanza 20. 

vaseM vasdnomatir vasam dhiis sara- [5] svati virdjarh manyante 
vrsdm vdsvasd prthivl sd z 

In pada a read “anumatir, in b sarasvatim; in c Tasam, for d 
vas^a prthivi vasa. 

void destn sini- [6] vdU vasokhd nirrtir vasd | vasdydm manyur 
avisa tdm many turn avasad va~ [7] sd z 

In pada b read vasosa; in c avisat, and in d tarn and avisat. 

agnir vdg udakam caksur mano vdto vasi vasd | tamnam ko syds 
tdn ve- [8] da yayodakramad ekayd z 

In pada c read tanvaih ko ‘syas, and in d yathod°. 

yam caksusd manasd samviddnd hr da par [9] posy anti kavayo 
manlsimh [ tasyds prajd adhipatis paMndm vasa [10] rdjhdndn 
tavaya sd svistah 

In pada b read pasyanti, in c prajadhi® ; for d a possible form 
would be vasa rajnam tavlyasa svista. 

ko vasdya tadho veda ka ulbaih ca jardyu [11] jd tadd tasydh 
ko veda karotuta veda id vahe z 

In pada a read probably vasaya udho, for b ka ulvam ca jarayu 
ca; in c the first word is probably an accusative and stanan Seems 
to fit the context best but it is a violent emendation : cf. however 
S 12. 4. 18. ; for d we might read ka uta veda yad vahe. Cf. the 
next two stanzas. This is stanza 25. 

aham asyd udo vedd [12] aham ulvam jardyu jah uddn asydJiam 
vedd adhotu veda ihad vahe z 

If the suggestions made for the previous stanza are acceptable 
we may read here ; aham asya udho vedaham ulvam jarayu ca ] 
stanan asya aham vedadhota veda yad vahe. 

[13] tMindm orakse ham tvad ydmivasyds ca me taddn asydham 
veda kmram ulvam ja- [14] rdyu jah z 

For pada a read nainam rakse ‘ham tvad, in b ya amavasyas; in 
c stanan asya aham, and in d jarayu ca. Cf. st 14 above. 

kratur yoni dadhi vdso jardyu pdndal(m utvam ndihir usni- [15] 
sam asydm ajaramam dahe tu mdtaram vasi vrahmabhis klptas sa 
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hy asya handhuh z [16] zz ity atharvampdipdlddayds sakhayam 
trayodasakandas sa- [17] samdptah zz zz prathamanuvakah zz 
atha caturdasa li- [18] khyate z z om namo ndrdyanaya 

In padas ab the word division given above is the only suggestion 
I can make toward solving the difficulties of the text: in c read 
possibly ajaraih duhe ° mataram ; d here is S 10. 10. 23d. This 
final stanza is number 28. 

The entire colophon would best be deleted; but the indication 
that the first anuvaka ends here is probably correct: all the rest 
of the colophon is incorrect. 

The general theme of this hymn is of course quite clear, but the 
many xmcertainties about details are baffling. 

6 

(KV 1. 32) 

[fl47bl8] om indrasya na viryor- [19] ni pra vocarh ydni cakdra 
prathamdni vajrl | ahamn ahim anv apa- [fl48a] has tutardas pra 
vaksamdna abhinat parvatandrh z ahamn ahim parvata sisriydndm 
[2] tvastasmdi vajrarh svaryam utaksa avasra iva dhenavah syanda- 
mdndrhjah samudra- [3] m ava jagmur dpah vrsdyamdno vrmma 
somam trikadrukesv apivat sutasya \ [4] d mdyakam maghavd 
rita vajram Ahamn ahlnarh prathamajam ahlndm z yad indra- 
[5] ham prathamajdm ahlndm dtmayindm aminds prata mdydh at 
svaryam janayan tyd- [6] m usdsam tdvettrd sattrum na kild 
yavrsca \ aham vrttram vrttraturyam sum indro vajrena [7] 
mahatd vadhena \ skandhahslva kulisend vivrkndhih sayatam upasrh 
pr- [8] thivydh z yodhyeva durmada d hi jihve mohdinram tuvibd- 
dham rjisam [9] ndtdrld asya sumatim vasdndrh sam rardnd pipisa 
indrasattruh apdd aha- [10] sto apunantra indram ahasya vajram 
adhi sdno japydnah dhrsno vadhris pratimdnam [11] vubhusan 
putrd vrttro asayad vyastah nadath na bhimnam amund saydnam 
mano ruhdyd. [12] ati yanty dpah j yds ci vrttro mahind parya- 
tisthan tdsdm ahis pracyutahsl- [13] sin vabhuva | nicdvayd 
abhavad vrttraputrendro asyd aravadaj jabhdra | u- [14] uttdrd 
sur adharah putra dsid danus sraye mahavatsd na dhenuh dtis- 
thanti- [15] nam avruvesandndm kdsthdrdrh madhye nihitam 
sariram. | [16] vrttrasya ninyam vi caranty dpo dirgham tama 
asayad indrasatruh z ddsa- [17] sapatnir ahigopd atistham nirud- 
dha dpah panineva gdvah apdrh bi- [18] lam apihitam yad dsid 
vrttram jaghanvdn apa ud vavdra z asvayo va- [19] ro bhagas tur 
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indras sruke ya tva pratyaham deva elcah ajayo gam ajayas chu- 
[20] ra somaghavdsrjat saptave sapta sindhun. ndsmai vidyun na 
tanyatuh mise- [fl48b] dham na yamyamikr dhrajinam ca | indras 
ced vidhate ahis cotapavatibhyo [2] magJiavd vi jajne | ahe yataram 
Tcram apasya indra indriyat te jaghnuso [3] bhor agaschat. nava 
ca yam navatim ca sravanti cyono na bhito ata- [4] ro rajdnsi \ 
indro yato vasitasya raja sramasya ca srngino vajrabahuh [ [5] 
srayati raja hsayati carsanindmm dlarh na lemis palitd baihuva 
[6] z z 

Eead : indrasya nu viryani pra vocam yani cakara prathamani 
vajri I ahann ahim anv apas tatarda pra vaksana abhinat parva- 
tanam z 1 z ahann ahiih parvate sisriyanam tvastasmai vajraih 
svaryam tataksa | vasra iva dhenavah syandamana anjah sanmdram 
ava jagmur apah z 2 z vrsayamano ‘vrnita somam trikadrukesv 
apibat sutasya | a sayakam maghavadatta vajram ahann enaih 
prathamajam ahlnam z 3 z yad indrahan prathamajam ahinam an 
mayinam aminas prota mayah | at suryam janayan dyam usasam 
taditna satrum na kila vivitse z 4 z ahan Yrtram vrtrataraih vyahsam 
indro vajrena mahata vadhena | skandhahsiya kulisena vivrk- 
nahih sayata upaprk prthivyah z 5 z ayoddheva durmada a hi juhve 
mahaviraih tuvibadham rjisam | natarid asya samrtiih vadhanaih 
saih frarana pipisa indrasatruh z 6 z apad ahasto aprtanyad indram 
asya vajram adhi sanau Jaghana | vrsno vadhris pratimanarii 
bubhusan purutra vrtro a^yad vyastah z 7 z nadaih na bhinnam 
amuna ^yanaih mano rnhana ati yanty apah | yaa cid vrtro mahina 
paryatisthat tasam ahis patsutaMir babhuva z 8 z nicavaya abhavad 
vrtraputrendro asya ava vadhar jabhara | uttara sur adharah putra 
asid danus saye sahavatsa na dhenuh z 9 z atis&antinam anive- 
sananaih kasthanaih madhye nihitam sariram | vrtrasya ninyaih vi 
caranty apo dirghaih tama asayad indrasatruh z 10 z dasapatnir 
ahigopa atisthan niruddha apah panineva gavah | apam bilam 
apihitaih yad asid vrtrarii Jaghanvah apa tad vavara z 11 z asvyo 
varo ‘bhavas tad indra srke yat tva pratyahan deva ekah | ajayo ga 
ajayas sura somam avasrjas sartave sapta sindhun z 12 z nasmai 
vidyun na tanyatuh sisedha na yam miham akirad dhrajinam ca | 
indras ca yad vividhate ahis cotaparibhyo maghava vi jigye z 13 z 
aher yataram kam apasya indra hrdi yat te jaghnuso bhir agacchat 
I nava ca yan navatim ca sravantis syeno na bhito ataro rajahsi 
z 14 z indro yato ‘vasitasya raja samasya ca srngino vajrabahuh | 
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sed u raja ksayati carsaninam aian na nemis pari ta babhiiva z 15 
z 6 z 

St 6. In pada d our ms has rarana for EV rujanah. This may 
point towards a real variant, which could even be raranah : this is 
good as to form, and if we should take it as referring to the waters 
it might give an acceptable meaning. 

St 13. The word dhrajinam given in b does not seem to be in 
the lexicons, but it is good as to form and its meaning suits the 
context as well as (d)hradunim of EV. In c the ms reading points 
clearly to vividhate which seems possible and acceptable though not 
so good as yuyudhate of EV. 

7 

(EV 3.12; g 20. 34) 

[fl48b6] yo jata evd prathamo mdnasvan devo devan krdtuna 
pa- [7] ryabhusat. \ ydsya susmad rddasl dbhyaseta nrmvAsya 
mahnd sd [8] jandsa indrah yds prthivt vdnyatamamndm ddrhha- 
bhyds pdrvatdn pra^ [9] huplah drihnam yo dntdrihsam vimame 
vdriyo yd yam astabhrdt sdh \ [10] yd tvahim fndt sa sindhun yoga 
yudhdjan apada vaddsya yd sma- [11] nor antdr agnim jajdna 
samvfbhdmdtsu sah yenesd visvd cydvand [13] hrtdni yd ddsam 
vdrnam udararh gdhdhah syaghmva yd jigi- [13] vdh lahsmydda- 
dhirydh pustyani sdh yo smd prschdmti huha seti [14] ghoramm 
utem dlmn neso astity enam surydh prstir dhraja imd [15] minati 
srdddhdspiai dhatta sdndrah yd radhrd- [16] sya coditd yah 
hrsydsya yd vrahmdno nddamanasya hi- [17] reh yuhtdgravno yd 
vitd susiprd mutdsomanasyamdnah ydsydsva- [18] sas pradisi ydsya 
gdvo ydsya grama ydsya visve rdpasah yds suryarh [19] yd usdsam 
jajdna yd apa neta sah ydrh hrdndasi samyati vihvd- [30] yete pdri 
vdra ubhdya amitrdh samandm cid rdthapi dtasthivdhsd [fl49a] 
ndnd havete sdndrah | ydsmandnte vijdyante jdnaso ydrh yuddhya^ 
mdnd dvase hara- [3] nte \ yd visvasya prdtimdnam babhusarh yd 
cyatacydt sah ydsydsruto mahy eno drah j dhana- [3] n dvuddhya- 
mdnan sdrvdh jaghdna yah srdddhete ndnu ddddti sruddhydrh yd 
ddsyo hantd [4] sas sandra | yds sdmbararh parvdtesu hsiydntarh 
catvdrihsya sardbhy anvdvindan. \ yo jayd- [5] mdno yd him 
jaghdna ddnarh sdydnam sdndrah yds sdmbararh parydcarahsas 
chsuh- [6] bhir yo vdhrhasya vdpibat sutam. antar girdu yajamd- 
narh bahurh janarh yasmi- [7] nn dsdurucahsat sah yds saptardhnir 
vrsabhds tuvismdn avdsrjat sdrvave sa- [8] ptd sindhun. yd rohiridm 
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dsphurad vajrabatiur dy&m arohdn tvanjd sah dya- [9] vd ca tasmai 
prthivi vasete ] susmas cid asya pdrvata bhayamte yah soma- [10] 
led nijito vdjrabahu yd vdjrahastas sa indrajh yds sunv&ntvm avati 
yd [11] pdcantam yds sdmvata yds sasamdnam uit ydsya vrdhmd 
vdrdhanam ydsya somo [12] ydsyddam rddhas sd janassa indrah 
yds sunvate pdcate duddhra a cid vaedth dd- [13] darsi su kildsu 
satydh hvaydnta indra visdmta priydsah suvira- [14] so vidddhasa 
videma jdto vyaksat putror upasthe hhuvo na veda janitah | [15] 
parasyd bhavisyamdno hnojo ksad vatd devanarh sa janasa indra- 
[16] yah z somakdmo haryasya sur yasmad rejamte bhuvanane 
visvd yayo ja- [17] ghamna sambaram yas ca susnarh ya ekaviras 
sa janassa indrayah z 1 z 

In fl48bl7 over the end of st 6c the ms interlines "mantram”; 
and in fl49a2 it corrects (mahy eno) drah to da. 

Bead ; yo jata eva prathamo manasvan devo devan kratuna parya- 
bhusat I yasya susmad rodasl abhyasetam nrmnasya mahna sa 
janasa indrah z 1 z yas prthivim vyathamanam adrhhad yas par- 
vatan prakupitah aramnat ( yo antariksam vimame varlyo yo dyam 
astabhnat sa ° ° z 2 z yo hatvahim arinat sapta sindhun yo 

ga udajad apadha valasya | yo ‘smanor antar agniih jajana samvrk 
samatsu sa ° z 3 z yenema visva cyavana krtani yo dasam 
varnam adharaih guhakah { svaghniva yo jigivah laksam adad 
aryah pustani sa ° ° z 4 z yam sma prechanti kuha seti ghoram 

utem ahur naiso astity enam [ so aryah pustlr dhraja iva minati 
srad asmai dhatta sa ° ° z 5 z yo radhrasya codita yas krsasya 

yo vxahmano nadhamanasya kireh ] yuktagravno yo ‘vita susiprah 
sntasomasya sa ° ° z 6 z yasyasvasas pradisi yasya gavo yasya 

grama yasya visve rathasah | yas suryam ya usasam jajana yo apam 
neta sa ° ° z 7 z yam krandasi samyati vihvayete pare ‘vara 

ubhaya amitrah. | samanam cid ratham atasthivahsa nana havete 
sa ° ° z 8 z yasman na rte vijayante janaso yam yuddhyamana 

avase havante | yo visvasya pratimanam bubhusnr yo ‘c 3 nitac 3 rut sa 
^ ° z 9 z yas sasvato mahy eno dadhanan ahudhyamanan sarvan 

jaghana | yas sardhate nanudadati srdhyam yo dasyor hanta sa 
° ° z 10 z yas sambaram parvatesu ksiyantam satvarinsyam 

sarady anvavindat | ojayamano yo diim jaghana danum sayanam sa 
° ° z 11 z yas sambaram paryaraksac chacibhir yo vakrksad yo 

vapibat sutam | antar girau tyajamanam bahum janamf yasmiim 
amurchat sa ° ° z 12 z yas saptarasmir vrsabhas tuvisman 
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avasrjat sartave sapta sindhun | yo rauhmam. asphurad vajrab^ur 
dyam arohantam sa ° ° z 13 z dyava cid asmai prthivi Tasete 

susmac cid asya parvata bhayante | yah somapa nicito vajrabahur 
yo vajrahastas sa ° ° z 14 z yas sunvantam avati yah pacantam 

yas sansantam yas sasamanam uti | yasya vrahma vardhanam 
yasya somo yasyedam radhas sa ° ° z 15 z yas sunvate pacate 

dudhra a cid vajam dardarsi sa kilasi satyah | vayam ta indra 
visantah priyasah suviraso vidatham a vadema z 16 jato ‘dhyaksah 
pitror Tipasthe bhuvo na veda janituh parasya | tavisyamano ‘nu 
yo Tssad vrata devanaih sa ° ° z 17 yah somakamo haryasvah 

surir yasmad rejante bhuvanani visva | yo jaghana sambaraih yas 
ca STisnaiii ya ekaviras sa janasa indrah z 18 z 7 z 

St 9. In pMa c bubhusur is given as being rather closer to onr 
ms than babhhva as in RV and S. 

St 10. In pada b EV and S have amanyamanan charva; our 
sarvah may of course be a copyist’s mistaken correction. 

St 11. In pada c I cannot see that ojayamanam of EV and S is 
any better than the reading of our ms ; so I have kept the latter. 

St 13. This is not in EV ; it is S 20. 34. 12. 

St 16. This is st 15 in EV, st 18 in S; the last stanza in each of 
those versions. It would be more appropriate as final stanza here. 

St 17. This stanza and the nezt are not in EV ; in § they are 
16 and 17, standing thus before the stanza which in no. 16 here. 

The emendations 'dhyaksah (17a) and Tssad (17c) are not 
inevitable: the beginning of 17b seems to be correct, bhuvo na 
veda, so I have accepted it here and it is supported by mss of S; 
but EV 5. 12. 3b bhuvo naveda ucathasya navyah suggests that we 
might read here bhuvo naveda °. In 18a haryasvah surir is surely 
correct; four mss of S point to this reading. 

8 

(§ 19. 10. and 11; EV 7.35) 

[fl49al8] san na indragnt bhavatasdvobhih sdrh na indravdruna 
ratdhavya so- [19] m indrasomaya savitaya sdm yoh sdn indra- 
pusand vajasya- [fl49b] tau z sdm no bhdgas sdm u nds sahsom 
astu sdm no aryama purujdto astu \ sd no dhata sd- [2] m « dhartd 
no astu sdn na urfict bhavatu svadhabhih sdm rddasi vrhati sdm 
no ddrih [3] sdm no devanam suhdvdni santu \ sdm no agnir 
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jotiraniho astu sd no mitravarunam [4] asvvnd sdrh samn nds 
sukftam sukftdni samtu sdm na isiro dbM vatu vat. sdm no dyd- 
[5] vaprthivi purvdhutau sdm antdriksam drsdye no astu sdrh 
osadhir vanino bhavantu [6] sdrh no rdjasah pdtir astu jisryah 
sd na indro vdsubhir devo astu sdm ddityebhi- [7] r vdrunak 
susdhsas sdrh no rudrebhir jdlasas sd nas tvdsta gnabhir ihd srnotu 
sdrh na- [8] s somo bhavatu vrdhma sdrh no grdvanas sd/m u santu 
yajhdh sdrh nas svdrdrwm utayd bhd- [9] vantu sdm no bhavantu 
pradisas cdtasrah sdrh nas pdrvata dhruvdyo bhavantu sdrh nas 
sindhavo/- [10] s sdm u mantv dpah sarh no dditir bhavatu 
vratebhih sdrh no bhavantu marutas svarkah sdm [11] no vimuh 
sdm u pusd no astu | sdrh no bhavitrarh sdrh uv astu vdyuh sdrhn 
no devds savi [12] td trdyamanah sdrhn no bhavantusdso vibhdti | 
sdrh nas parjdnyo bhavatu prajabhya- [13] s sdrh na ksettrasya 
pdtir astu sambhuh z sdrhn nas satydsya pdtayo bhavantu sdrh no 
drva- [14] ntas sdm u santu g&vah sdn na rbhdvas sukftas suhdstah 
sdrh no bhavantu pitdro [15] hdvesu \ sdn no deva visve deva 
bhavantu sdrh sdrasvatl sahd dhlbhir astu \ [16] sdm abhisdcas sdm 
u ratisdcas sdn no divyds pdrthivas sdrh no dpyds sd- [17] n no ajd 
ekapad devo astu sdn no hir vudhnyds sd samudrdh sdn no apd 
ndpa- [18] t perur astu sdrh nas pfsnir bhavatu devdgopah adityd 
Tudrd vdsavo ju- [19] satdrh viddrh vrdhma kriydmdriarh ndviryas 
srnvdntu no divyds pdrthivd- [fl51a] so gojdtd utd ye yajhiydsah 
ye devdndrhm rtvijo yajhiydso mdrior ydjatra amftd r- [2] tajhah 
te no rdsantdm urugdyam adyd yuydrh pdta svastibhis sdda nah z z 
tad astu mittrd- [3] varunu tad agne sarh yor asmabhyam idam 
astu sambhurh \ aslmahi gdtum uta pratisthdrh namo [4] dive 
vrhate sddhandya z z 

Bead: sarii na indragni bhavatam avobhih saih na indravamna 
ratahavya | sam indrasoma suvitaya saih yoh saih na indrapusana 
vajasatau z 1 z sam no bbagas sam n nas sanso astn ^m nah 
puramdhis sam u santu rayah | sam nas satyasya suyamasya sahsas 
sam no aryama purujato astu z 2 z sam no dhata sam u dharta no 
astu sam na uruci bhavatu svadhabhih | sam rodasi vrhati ^m no 
adrih sam no devanaih suhavani santu z 3 z sam no agnir jyotira- 
nlko astu sam no mitravaruna asvina sam | sam nas sukrtam 
sukrtani santu sam na isiro abhi vatu vatah z 4 z sam no 
dyavaprthivi purvahutau sam antariksaih drsaye no astu j sam na 
osadhir vanino bhavantu ^m no rajasah patir astu jisnuh z 5 z 
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sam na indro vasubhir devo astu sam adityebhir varxmah su&uiisah | 
sam no rudro rudrebhir j alasas sam nas tvasfe gnabhir iha ^otn z 6 z 
sam nas somo bhavatn vrahma sam nas sam no gravanas sam u santu 
yajnah | sam nas svarunam mitayo bbavantu nas prasvas ^m v 
astu vedih z 7 z sam nas surya urucaksa ud etu ^m no bbavantu 
pradisas catasrah | sam nas parvata dbruvayo bbavantu sam nas 
sindbavas sam u santv apah z 8 z sam no aditir bhavatu vratebbih 
sam no bbavantu marutas svarkah | ^m no visnuh sam u pusa no 
astu sam no bbavitram sam v astu vayuh z 9 z sam no devas savita 
trayamanah sam no bbavantusaso vibbatih sam nab parjanyo 
bbavatu prajabbyas sam nab ksetrasya patir astu sambbuh z 10 z 
sam nas satyasya patayo bbavantu sam no arvantas sam u santu 
gavah I sam na vbbavas sukrtas subastah saih no bbavantu pitaro 
bavesu z 11 z sam no deva visvadeva bbavantu sam sarasvati saba 
dhibhir astu [ sam abbisacas sam u ratisacas sam no divyas partbi- 
vas sam no apyab z 12 z sam no aja ekapad devo astu sam no ‘bir 
budbnyas sam samudrah | sam no apaih napat perur astu sam nas 
prsnir bbavatu devagopah z 13 z aditya rudra vasavo juMntaan 
idam vrabma kriyamanam naviyah [ smvantu no divyas partbivaso 
gojata uta ye yajniyasah z 14 z ye devanam rtvijo yajniyaso manor 
yajatra amrta rtajnah | te no rasantam urugayam adya yuyam pata 
Bvastibbib sada nab z 15 z tad astu mitravaruna tad ague sam yor 
asmabbyam idam astu sastam | asimabi gatum uta pratistbam 
namo dive vrbate sadbanaya z 16 z 8 z 

Our ms omits 2bc, 7d and 8a ; these padas I have restored to tbe 
text. St 16 here and S 19. 10. 6 are EV & 47. 7. 

St 8. In pada b Ppp and S have a word order different from 
that of KV. 

St 11. This stanza and tbe next are stt 12 and 11 in KV; S bas 
them as bere. 

St 13. In pada d § bas sam abir; no should be restored. 

St 14. In pada a Ppp and S agree, KV bas jusanta. 

St 15. In pada a Ppp and S agree, KV bas yajniya yainiyanam. 

St 16. S and EV have gadham in a, and sadanaya in d. 

9 

(g 5. 29) 

[fl51a4] agndv agnis carati pravistd f^narh putro a- [5] 
dhiraja esah [ tasmdi juhOmi havisa ghrtena md devanam yuyavad 
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bhagadheyam \ [6] yuMau vaha jatavedas parastad ague viddhi 
Tcriyamamim yayedarh | tvam bJiisajad bhesa- [7] jasyasi garthd 
tvaya gnam asvam purusam sanema z tatha tvam ague krnu 
jatavedo nena [8] vidvan havisd yavisthah \ pisdco sya tapo dideva 
yathd so mya paridhis patatih [9] yo sya tadeva yatamo jaghdsi 
yathd somasya paridhis patatih tatha tvam ague kr- [10] nu 
jatavedo visvebhir devais saha samviddnah z moksdu na viddhi 
hrdayam na [11] viddhi jihvdm nrdamdhi pra dabha srnlhi | 
pisdco sya tamo jaghdsa- [12] sdgne yavisthas pratha tarn srnlhi \ 
ya bhasya rtam yad itam yat pardbhrtam dtmano [13] jagadham 
uta yat pisdcdih tad agne vidvdn punar d bhara tvam sarire prdnam 
asi- [14] m erayd sam srjema z apdm tvd pdne yatamo daddmbha 
odane manthe diva ota [15] lehe \ tad dtmand prajayd pisdcd 
vydtayantdm agado yam astu z ksire tvd [16] mdrhse yatamo 
dadambha dklistapdsye satane dhdnya yah | tad dtmand prajayd 
[17] pisdcd vydtayantdm agado yam astu z yd me sapakve savale 
vipakve i- [18] mam pisdco sane didambhah tvam indro vdji 
vajrena yantu bhanatva somas si- [19] ro stu jisnuh diva tvd 
naktam yatamo didambhas kravydd ydtus sayane pisd- [fl51b] cah 
ud agne dvan prthak. srnihy apy enam dehi nirrte upasthe \ 
somasyendrasya va- [2] runasya rdjno visnor balena savitus savena 
I agner hotrena prnute pisdcam [3] manohanam jahi jatavedas 
sahobhih bhraddhemah jusatdm daksindyur yathd ji- [4] vany 
agado bhavdsi z z punas tvd pranas punara ity dyus punas caksus 
punar ditu [5] srotram | apa sthd no duritdni visvd satam himds 
sarvaviro madema z punar csmdi [6] mano dhehi punar dyus punar 
balam | apdmnam asyas prdnam cdgnaya vardhaya ji- [7] vase \ 
caksus surya punar dehi vdtas prdnam sam irayas sariram asya 
mdmsany agne [8] sambhdvayd tvam z samdbhara jatavedo yaj 
jagdham yat pardbhrtam ] gdtrdny asya [9] kalpayatdm ayam | 
agne virapsinam medhyam ayaksmam krnu jivase z sam md [10] 
sihcatu maruta ity ekd z 

In fl51al2 the ms corrects (pra)tha to (pra)ca. 

Read . agnav agnis carati pravista rslnaih putro adhiraja esah | 
tasmai jiihomi havisa ghrtena ma devanam yoyuvad bhagadheyam 
z 1 z yokto vaha jatavedas purastad agne viddhi kriyamanam 
yathedam [ tvam bhisaj bhesajasyasi karta tvaya gam asvam 
purusam sanema z 2 z tatha tvam agne krnu jatavedo ‘nena vidvan 
havisa yavistha | pisaco ‘sya yatamo dideva yatha so ‘sya paridhis 
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patati z 3 z yo ‘sja, dideva yatamo jaghasa yatha so ‘sya paridhis 
patati I tatha tvam ague krnu jatavedo visvebMr devais saba sam- 
vidanah z 4 z aksyau ni vidhya brdayam ni vidbya jibvam ni trndbi 
pra dato smibi ( pisaco ‘sya. yatamo jagbasagne yavistba prati tarn 
simbi z 5 z yad asya brtaih yad itam yat parabbrtam atmano jag- 
dbam uta yat pisacaih | tad agne vidvan punar abbara tvam sarire 
pranam asum iraya sam srjema z 6 z apam tva pane yatamo 
dadambbaudane mantbe diva uta lebe | tad atmana prajaya pisaca 
vi yatayantam agado ‘yam astu z 7 z ksire tva mamse yatamo 
dadambbaklistapacye ‘sane dbanye yah | tad atmana prajaya pisaca 
vi yatayantam agado ‘yam astu z 8 z ame supakve sabale vipakve yo 
mam pisaco ‘sane dadambba | tarn indro vaji vajrena bantu 
bhinattu somas siro ‘sya jisnuh z 9 z diva tva naktaih yatamo 
dadambba kravyad yatus sayane pisacab ] tad agne vidvan prthak 
sraihy apy enam dbebi nirrter upasthe z 10 z somasyendrasya 
varunasya rajno visnor balena savitus savena | agner hotrena pra 
nude pisacam manobanaih jabi jatavedas sahobbih ] tbhraddbeman 
jusatam daksinayurf yatba jivane agado bhavasi z 11 z punas tva 
pranas punar aitu ayus punas caksus punar aitu srotram ] apa 
tisthan no duritani visva satam himas sarvavira madema z 13 z 
punar asmai mano dbebi punar ayus punar balam | apanam asya 
pranam cagne vardbaya jivase z 13 z caksus surya punar dbebi vata 
pranam sam iraya | sariram asya mamsany agne sam bhavaya tvam 
z 14 z samabbara jatavedo yaj jagclham yat parabbrtam | gatrany 
asya kalpantam ansur iva pyayatam ayam z 15 z somasyeva jatavedo 
ansur a pyayatam ayam | agne virapsinam medhyam ayaksmam 
krnu jivase z 16 z sam ma sincantu marutas sam pusa sam 
vrbaspatih ( sam mayam agnis sincatu prajaya ca dhanena ca 
dirgham ayus krnotu me z 17 z 9 z 

This hymn differs considerably from the version of § in general 
and in details; the more important variations are mentioned. 

St 1. This is very close to AS 8. 14. 4, which has momubad in d. 
In S 4. 39. 9 and in other texts there are numerous variants. 

St 4. In S st 3 has only three padas, with nothing to correspond 
to our a. A pada similar to our pada a should probably be restored 
in S. 

St 6. For pada d S has sarire mansam asum erayamah, which 
is better. 

St 7. Pada b is new; diva may not be correct for we seem to 
need a word to match the other three; such as diha (< dih). 
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St 9. This is § 6ab and lOcd. In stanza 10 padas cd are new. 

St 11. With padas abe cf S 9. 2. 6abc; with d cf § 5. 29. 10b; 
padas ef are new. 

St 12. With padas ahc cf S 6. 53. 2abd, and for d cf § 12. 2. 28d. 
Stanzas 13 and 14 are new, and st. I? has appeared as Ppp 
6. 18. 1; it is also 6 7. 33. 1. 

10 

[fl51bl0] vi muncami vrahmana, jatavedasam agnirh hotara- 
[11] sajarath rayasprtam | sarva devanarh janimdni vidvati 
yathaihagam vahatu vyam a- [12] gnih ye pumdnso ydtudhdndm yd 
striyo yatudhanyah balavad indrasya vajrend [13] vdcindnu 
vahnyatam % z om avadndnu vahnyatdm z z om yam [14] 
sapo yo nis sapati yam dvismo yo dvesat pisacas hravyddham ague 
mahatd vadhe- [15] na tarn atrdpi pradahaj jdtaveddh z drehhe sya 
vdghdsyapsardyus kanvena [16] samvide ydtwmdvdn vMkaydiu 
bhramalo yasya ydtus tvam yd nidesi vdghdm [17] sipitnyds tena 
sraydhi [ r utamamhidhehibhih yas prapdd rodbanasyddide- [18] 
vanarh kravydt pisdca kravisas tutrpsam ulukaydtum bhramalo 
yasya ydtus tvam. z [19] yas pdureneta rathena kravydd ydtas 
pisunas pisunas pisunas pisdcah [20] vdisvdnarena samyujd suryem 
z mo no vanim mrgaydh yas ca nos krsim pratisthd- [fl52a] d 
ydtubhir yas ca nas saphaddhasta rudras saratha tvdyun asyatdm x 
vdsdtumd vr- [2] trd tamrdatdram alokdsmdi pradiso bhavantu | 
50 nemarh tapatdm rodasi ubJie tarn a- [3] trdpi pradahaj jdtavedah 
jyotismatis tatabhnd yd salocand pratyosdhtls tarn no [4] yds te 
ague tdbhir me marmdny abhito nudasva md sd dabhan ydtudhdnd 
nrcaksdh [5] apo devls pasdcdndm apa nisyantv dsyam yatheyam 
amsamdtmanam anadhrsya pu- [6] nas pathd sadarh puspe sadam 
phale sadam indrdbhi raksatam \ sadd pisdcdn miya- [7] ntdmn 
mahisdm utsesi kas cana z ye patanto ydtudhdndm diva naktam 
updcardm [8] rdtre md tebhyo raksatv ahndtmdnam pari dade z 

In the right margin of fl52a is written “masaya prapragva” 
(as nearly as I can make out), with indication that it is to be 
inserted after patha sadam. 

Bead: vi muncami vrahmana jatavedasam agnim hotaram 
ajaram rathasprtam | sarva devanaih janimani vidvan yathabhagam 
vahatu havyam agnih z 1 z ye pumanso yatudhana yas striyo 
yatudhanyah | balavad indrasya vajrenavacina ni hadhyantam z 2 z 
yam sapamo yo nas sapati yam dvismo yo dvesat pisacah | kravy- 
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adam agner mahata vadhena tam atrapi pra dahaj jatavedah z 3 z a 
rebhe %ya vagha asyapsaia yas kanvena samvide yatumavan | 
Tilukayatur bhrmalo yas ca yatus tvam ya nudesi vaghas sapitryas 
ftena srayahi | r uta mamhidheMbhihf z 4 z fyas prapad 
rodbanasyadidevanamf kravyat pi^as kravisas titrpsan [ 
Tilukayatur bbrmalo ° ° z 5 z yas paurenaiti ratbena kra- 

yad yatus pistmah | pisunas pisunas pisaco vaisvanarena samynja 
suryena z 6 z fmo no vanim mrgayamf yas ca nas krsim pratistbad 
yatubbib | yas ca nas sapbaddbasta rudras saratbam ftvayun 
asyatam z 7 z fvasatu mavrtra ta mrdaiaramf aloka asmai pradiso 
bbavantu | sam enam tapatam rodasi ubbe tam atrapi pra dabaj 
jatavedah z 8 z jyotismatis tapana yas surocanah pratyosantis tanvo 
yas te agne j tabhir me varmany abhito nudasva ma ma dabhan 
yatudhana nrcaksah z 9 z apo devis pisacanam apa nahyantv asyam 
1 tyatbeyam arhsamatmanamf anadbrsya punas patat z 10 z sadam 
puspe sadam phale sadam indrabbiraksatam j sada pmca miyantam 
maisam uecbesi kas cana z 11 z ye patanto yatudhana diva naktam 
upacaran | ratrl ma tebbyo raksatv ahnatmanam pari dade z 12 z 
10 z 

St 1. For this see also Kaus. 6. 11. 

St 2. In pada d ny uhyantam might be considered. 

St 5. Separately the words of pada a seem clear but emenda- 
tion seems needed and I have nothing to offer. 

St 6. In pada c pisunas pistas would be a much better reading. 

St 8. At the end of pada a probably tam mrcbtaram is intended. 

St 9. With this cf ApS 4. 6. 4, 

St 11. The first part of this does not seem very good : for d see 
Ppp 10. 12. 9d. 

11 

(§ 19. 28-30) 

[fl52a8] imam tadhnami te manirh dirghayutva- [9] ya varcase 
I darbham sapattrajambhanam dvisatas tapanam hrdah iattfrwm. 
tapayam ma^ [10] nah druhandas sarvdhs tvam darbha ghar- 
mdivdbhit sa tapayam z gharmaivabhitapamta [11] darbha dvisato 
ni casan mane hrdih sapatnanam bhindhir indraiva vivrjam [12] 
balam z bhindhi darbha sapatnanam hrdayarh dvisatam mane | 
udyath tvacam i- [13] va bhumyam srayesdm vi pdtayah z chindhi 
darbha sapatnan me chi me prtanaya- [14] tah chindhi me sarvi 
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druhandah chindi me dvisato mane \ ihindJii dariha sa- [15] 
patnan me bhindhi me prtandyatah bhindhi me sarvd druhandah 
bhindhi me dvisato ma- [16] ne z Manta darbhd sapatnan me Manta 
me prtandyatah Mania me sarvd druhandah [17] Manta me dvisato 
mane z pihsa darbha sapattrdn me pisa me prtandyatah pin- [18] 
sa me sarvan druhandah pihsa me dvisato mane z viddhi darbha 
sapatndr me [19] viddhi me prtandyatah viddhi me sarvan dru- 
hando viddhi me dvisato mane z [fl53b] niksa darbha sapatnd me 
nihsa me prtandyatah niksa me sarvan druhando ni- [3] ksa me 
dvisato mane z trndhi darbha sapatnan me trndhi me prtandyatah 
I [3] trndhi me sarvan druhandah trndhi me dvisato mane z 
bhahkti darbha sapatndr me bhakti [4] me prtandyatah bhahkti 
me sarvan druhandah bhahkti me dvisato mane z mrM [5] darbha 
sapatrdn me mrda me prtandyatah mrda me sarvan druhandah 
mrda me dvi- [6] sato mane z mantha darbhd sapatnd me mantha 
me prtandyatah mantha me [7] sarvan druhando mantha me 
dvisato mane z pindhi darbha sapatnan me pindhi [8] me prtand- 
yatah pindhi me sarvan druhandas pindi me dvisato, mane z [9] 
osa darbha sapatndr me osa me prtandyatah osa me sarvan druhanda 
osa [10] me dvisato mane daha darbhas sapatnd me daha saha me 
prtandyatah ) [11] daha me sarvan druhando daha me dvisato 
mane z jahi darbha sapa- [12] tnd me jahi me prtandyatah jahi 
me sarvan druhando jahi me dvi- [13] sato mahe z yat te darbha 
jardmriyus sate sanmasu manma te ] tenemam [14] manmani 
krntvd sapatnan jahi vlryamdm. z satam te darbha varmdni sa- 
[15] hasraih vlrydni | te tvam asmdi visve tvdrh devd jarase bhar- 
tavd daduh z tvd- [16] m indrad devavarmahus tvdrh darbhd vrdh- 
manaspatim | tvdm indrasyahur varmd tvarh [17] rdstrdrii sarva 
raksasi z sapatnakseriam darbha ca dvisatas tapanam hr- [18] dah 
z sani ksattrasya vardhasya tanupdnarh krnomi te [ yat samudro 
bhy akranda- [fl53a] t parjanyo vidyutd saha j tato hiranyayo 
bindus tato darbho ajdyata zz zz [2] iti kusadarbhasuktam. 
zz zz ity atharvanikapdippalddayas sdkhd- [3] yam trayodasas 
kdndas samdptah zz zz kanda 13 zz zz atha trayodasas 
prathamadyayah z orh namo ndrdyandya z om mahdgana- [4] 
pataye z om namo jvdlabhagavatydih om namas tilottamdydi z z 
om namas suryd- [5] ya z z 

In the right margin of fl52a is “darbhadhi ream”; the form 
viddhi in fl53al8 is corrected to vindi, and the two occurrences in 
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line 19 seem to be corrected to vindhi. In fl53b3 the two forms 
bbankti and bhatti are corrected to bhankti. 

Bead: imam badhnami te manim dirghayutvaya varease | 
darbham sapatnajambhanam dvisatas tapanam hrdah z 1 z 
dvisatas tapanam hrdas satrunam tapayan manah ] dnrhardas 
sarvans tvam darbba gharma ivabhit samtapaya z 2 z gharma iva- 
bhitapan darbba dvisato nisocan mane ] hrdah sapatnanam bhin- 
dhindra iva vim j an balam z 3 z bhindhi darbba sapatnanam 
hrdayam dvisatam mane j udyan tvacam iva bhumyam sira esam 
vi pataya z 4 z chindhi darbba sapatnan me chindhi me prtanayatah 
I chindhi me sarvan dnrhardas chindhi me dvisato mane z 5 z 
bhindhi ° ° ° ° z 6 z krnta ° ° ° ° z 7 z pihsa 

° “ ° ° z 8 z vidhya ° ° ° ° z 9 z niksa o o o c 

z 10 z tmdhi ° ° ° ° z 11 z bhandhi ° ° ° ° z 13 z 

mrda ° ° ° ° z 13 z mantha ° ° ° ° z 14 z pincpii 

° ° ° °zl5zosa ° ° ° °zl6z daha o o o c 

z 17 z jahi darbba sapatnan me jahi me prtanayatah | jahi me 
sarvan durhardo jahi me dvisato mane z 18 z yat te darbba jara- 
mrtyu satam marmasu marma te ] tenemam fmanmani krtva 
sapatnan jahi viryaisam z 19 z satam te darbba varmani sahasram 
viryani te | tarn asmai visve tvarh deva jarase bhartava aduh z 30 z 
tvam indra devavarmahus tvaih darbha vrahmanaspatim | tvam 
indrasyahur varma tvam rastrani sarva raksasi z 31 z sapatnaksa- 
yanam darbha dvisatas tapanam hrdah j manim ksatrasya vrd- 
dhasya tanupanam krnomi te z 33 z yat samndro ‘bhyakrandat 
parjanyo vidyuta saha | tato hiranyayo bindus tato darbho ajayata 
z 33 z 11 z iti kusadarbhasuktam zz 

There is no indication in the ms of three hymns as given in S, 
and there is no reason for separating the material into three. In 
the first 18 stanzas the variants are unimportant : our stt 5 and 6 
are 6 and 5 in § ; as its seventh S has a stanza with vrsca, which I 
have not restored to our version. In S 19. 39. 3 rundhi appears 
for our bhandhi. 

The difficulties are in the last five stanzas; I have not solved 
them but the readings offered here do not depart far from our ms 
and so may find some commendation. 

The colophons are misplaced and do not seem to be worth editing. 
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[fl53a6] om antarhitam me vrhad antariksam antarhitas parvata 
agnayo me \ ma- [7] hisdth radhy avacara esat pratyak endm 
pratisarena hanmi | tapasva mavartaro ma- [8] d ihavdtho divath 
varma prfhivlm ca krnvahe z antarhitam mamdma prasthitam a- 
* [9] ntarhitas paramesthl prajdpatih antarhitas sarparajno virdn 
me antarhi- [10] tah puruso medhyo me antarhitdh me sad wvis 
sadhracir antarhitas sadhya pa- [11] paid me z marsayas pracitaso 
antarhitas suryo mdtarisyd antarhitd no- [13] dydh syandamdndn 
antarhitd osadhis puspinlr me \ antarhitds pasava- [13] s kaksd 
me antarhitam vayo yat patattri | antarhitd sa isavo vrdhmandndm 
a- [14] ntarhitd vanaspataya myald z antarhitd devatalpds puro me 
ntarhitd jaga- [15] its chandasdn me | antarhitd agnayo dhrsnyd 
me antarhitd rtavdrtavd me | a- [16] ntarhitd me samudrd dvddasd 
me ntarhitd usasi tdrakd me \ antarhitd [17] me pradisas catasra 
antar ihuta havyath ca deyam mahisdm rddhy avacdra esat pratyak 
e- [18] ndm pratisarena hanmi | 

Read : antarhitam me vrhad antariksam antarhitas parvata 
I niahisan radhye ‘vacara esah pratyag enan pratisarena 
hanmi z 1 z tapasva mavantaro mad bhavatha divam vanna prthi- 
vim ca krnmahe | mahisan ° ° ° z 3 z antarhitam me sama 

prasthitam antarhitas paramesthl prajapatih | mahisan ° ° ° 

z 3 z antarhitas sarparajno viran me antarhitah puruso medhyo me 
I mahi^n ° ° ° z 4 z antarhita me sad urvis sadhriclr 

antarhitas sadhya apapata me ] mahisan ° ° ° z 5 z antarhita 

ma rsayas pracetaso antarhitas suryo matarisva ] mahisan ° ° ° 

z 6 z antarhita nadyah syandamana antarhita osadhis puspinir me | 
mahisan ° ° ° z 7 z antarhitas pasavas kaksa me antarhitam 

me vayo yat patatri | mahisan ° ° ° z 8 z antarhita ma isavo 

vrahmananam antarhita vanaspatayo fmyala ] mahisan ° ° ° 

z 9 z antarhita devatalpas puro me ‘ntarhita jagatis chandasa me j 
mahi^n ° ° ° z 10 z antarhita agnayo dhrsnya me antarhita 

rtava artava me | mahisan ° ° ° z 11 z antarhita samudra 

dvadafe me ‘ritarhita usasi taraka me | mahisan ° ° ° z 13 z 

antarhita me pradisas catasro antarhitam bhutam havyam ca deyam 

I mahi^n radhye ‘vacara esah pratyag enan pratisarena hanmi 
z 13 z 13 z 

It seems reasonably sure that the arrangement with refrain is 
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correct : the d pada appears S 4. 40. ld-8d. The emendation of the 
first pada of the refrain seems possible but more can hardly be said. 
At the end of 9b we might read 'mlah. 

13 

[fl53al8] hanmi te ham icrtam havir ye me ghoram adhrtah | 
a- [19] pdmcyo tau ubhdu bdhu apisyasyasyam | api nisydsi te bahu 
api nihya- [fl53b] myasyasyam j agner devasya manyamana tena 
te varsam havir yome ghomaram adikrtah z u- [2] ditcA iatayo- 
janam indro vartayate ratham sdyakam ksuravantam mdnim aher 
jata- [3] ni jambhaya z drdha sentyayam hata udara sarpivAh 
praschasi dvestraya- [4] ntas svdpin^m adan yuva z pdpaka 
pdparupaTca kim me sakhdyam a turd | [5] namdmi pasyaga rapah 
yasyosadhayas prasarpathdfigam ahgam parusas paru | tasmd- 
[6] d yaksmdm vi bddhasvam ugro madhyamaslr iva z any a vo 
anydm avatv anydnyasyd [7] updvatah z usadhayas samvidhdnd 
idam me pratyrtd vdcah dvapd- [8] tantlr avidam devd osadhayas 
pari I yarn jivdm asndvdmahi na sd risydti [9] pdurusaJi z yd 
osadhayas samara jhl dvis sata rcaksandh vfhaspd- [10] tiprasutds 
td no mdhcantv dnhasah z jtvaldm naghdrisdm d te bddhn&my o- 

[11] sadhirn \ vyd tvdyur apdhardd apa rakmhsi catayd zz zz 

[12] ity atharvani trayodasa kdnda prathamo nuvdkah z z 
Read; hanmi te diaih krtam havir yo me ghoram acikrtah | 

apancau ta ubhau bahu api nahyamy asyam z 1 z api nahyami te 
bahu api nahyamy asyam | agner devasya manyuna tena te 
‘vadhisam havir yo me ghoram acikrtah z 2 z uditas satayojanam 
indro vartayate ratham ( sayakaih ksuravantam fmanim aher 
jatani jambhayat z 3 z trdha sayanti ya ayan hata udare sarpinah | 
prcchasi fdvestrayantas svapindam fadan yuva z 4 z papaka papa- 
rupaka kim me sakhayam a tudah | namami sacyagatam * * * * 
rapah z 5 z yasyausadhayas prasarpathangam-angam parus-paruh | 
tasmad yaksmam vi badhadhvam ugro madhyamaslr iva z 6 z anya 
vo anyam avatv anyanyasya upavata | osadhayas samvidana idam 
me pratirata vacah z 7 z avapatantir avidan diva osadhayas pari | 
yam jivam asnavamahi na sa risyati purusah z 8 z ya osadhayas 
somarajnlr hahvis satavicaksanah | vrhaspatiprasutas ta no mun- 
cantv afibasab z 9 z jival^ nagharisam a te badhnamy osadhim | 
ya tvayur upaharad apa raksahsi catayat z 10 z 13 z 

Most of the stanzas which make up this hymn are found else- 
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where : stt 1 and 3 in TB 3. 4. 3. 3 and 3 (cf. S 7. 70. 4 and 5) ; 
st 5bc in Ppp 1. 44. 3be; stt 6-9 in EV 10. 97. 13, 14, 17, 18ab and 
16cd; st 10 in PranagU 1. 

St 3. All of pada c seems uncertain. 

St 5. In pada d there is surely an omission; EV 10. 97. lOd yat 
kim ca tanvo rapah would lit tolerably well. 

St 6. With variants this appears in S 4. 9. 4, Ppp 8. 3. 11 and 
9. 9. 3. 

St 7. In pada d EV has pravata. 

St 8. In pada a EV has avadan. 

St 10. In pada e PranagTI has ya ta ayur upaharad. 

Immediately following this hymn in the ms we find the material 
which has already been edited as parts of hymns one and two in 
Book Twelve, and so it is not considered here : see JAOS 46. 34. 

14 

[fl54b5] Jcim indrasya parihl- [6] tarn Mm agues him visnos 
tvastur varunasya vasah vrhaspater uta somasya r&jnah [7] him 
vasana maruio varsantu z 

In pada d vasana seems probable ; read varsanti. 

dhato rudrasya him vayoh vdjind vraji- [8] nam mahat. j him 
pusd vraimanaspatir visve devds ca hibhrati z 

In pada a read dhatu, in b vajinam vrjanam (or possibly 
vrajanam). 

him deva [9] devanam paridhanam sOmduam yassinn es&m 
sdmnah samhdbhuva hva rail ni [10] visate hvdha hvedam abhram 
bhavati yat sameti veti ca z 

In pada a delete “ deva ” at end of line 9, in b read yasminn and 
probably samanaih; in c ratrl and kvahah, in d vyeti. 

hatamendpo divam u- [11] d vahanti hasya tadann eneti nena- 
netam vatasya tva vidyatastanayann urapam [13] prschdmy eva 
ny ague z 

In pada b I can suggest nothing plausible: in c read vidyuto 
astanayann, and perhaps kva for tva; in d the first word should 
probably be something like tanupam; read prcchamy. 

prschdmi tva prsatiyam rohinim ca vatsam prscM- [13] mi tv& 
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prsatiyam rohinlrh ca vatsam prschdmi sahamataranta indram tva 
ni [14] prschdmi saksdt sahhdndm ca sdbhdpatim. z 

In pada a read prcchami and prsatTm, in b prcchami and 
“mataram te followed by colon : in c precbami. This is stanza 5. 

ho vayasdm adadham ndmd- [15] ni has pasundrh hah sarpayAm 
devajand ydsam ho sya jantor a- [16] yad d vruhi nos that, z 

In pada a read adadhan ; in c ya asan kasya might be possible, but 
it would be more symmetrical if we read devajananaih ya asan ko 
'dadhad; in d I do not believe ayad can stand and so cannot make 
ont the first part of the pada ; at the end of d read tat. 

hati rohd svar d rohayanty eti rohito devam d ru- [17] roha 
rdstrabhrtah hsattrabhrto vasubhrto vasudinavo vasuyavah z 

In pada a we may read rohas, and rohayanti, in b probably yebhi 
and divam; the rest seems hardly metrical; read ksatra° anc 
vasuyavah; for vasudinavo I can suggest nothing. 

has cat tavd vi [18] kramate mahitvd ho rahsantu ha vo pra- 
sddam. purusam tvd ni prschdmi [19] sdhsan mrtyor ahgani hati 
tdni vetthah 

In pada a read cit tavan and kramate; in b possibly raksati ko 
Ta, but it appears that two syllables have been lost from this pads 
and so we might beter think of something like ko vadati prasadam. 
In c read prcchami saksan, in d angani and vettha. 

ahamsi caruhas carsa- [20] nlndm indro vajra mahind spar- 
dhamanah yena vrttram maghavd [fl55a] ***ve tarn na pra vruhy 
ad idam pravesa 

In the first two words of pada a perhaps are concealed a form 
of han and a derivative of tar (e. g. tarusa) or varyah kas; in b 
read vajram; in c vrtraih, sam pipise; the lacuna in c is due to 
peeling of the bark which has deleted the first letters of the first 
eight lines of fl55a. For d read tan nah pra vruhi yad idarii 
pravettha. 

hah parvatdndm aridhd ndmdni ho vanaspa- [2] *indm adadha 
cosadhindm. z prschdmi tvd bhuvanasya ndbhim sdm tvd prschd- 
[3] m* hatamdni sdhsdt. z 

In pada a read adadhan, for b ko vanaspatinam adadhac causa- 
dhinam : in c prcchami, in d sam tva, or possibly samtva prcchami. 
This is stanza 10. 
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devatalpd devalcosa hveJia tan na pra vruhy ad i- [4]*** pro- 
vettha I prscJiami tva gargara him to yeihyo agnir havyam vahatu 
prajdnan. z [5] *hatam martyir amrto martyehhyah z 

In pada a read °kosah, for b read as st 9d: in c prechami and 
kim tebhyo, in d vahati ; in e probably ahutaih martyair. 

svapnenehas tapasa sahity angani grhndn pu- [6] **sasya 
cahsuh sa prdtar ati tapasa, punas saJiajyotir iti leva srjeti | 

In pada a read svapnenaikas and sasabity, in b angani and pum- 
sasya : in e read eti, in d sabajyotir eti : for the rest I would sug- 
gest kva sarjayati, but the phrase seems somewhat out of place here. 

['i!]**tapati madhupatirh madhuprsd madhupatim devas tvam 
sarvarh prschdmy ahutdda- [8] **a ta Icati | 

In pada a we read vratapatiih, in b madhuprusaih or madhu- 
pream: for ed possibly devahs tvam sarvan prcchamy ahutadas 
ca te kati. 

ho antariksat pratipascataide yasmad agra indriyam samhdbhuva 
I [9] mahat sada hasmdd aihayam vi hhahi hasye kutasyandydsra 
hvdlohitam [10] parapatata hveha \ 

In pada a we might read pratipasyata idaih, in c sadah; it looks 
as if kasye kutasyandyasra represented a fourth pada, but I can 
make nothing out of it; the rest would be a good pada although I 
have doubts about kvalohitam. 

ittham eke pra vrajanti ittJiam eke daksindh pratyanco [11] 
danca prdneo bhi vrfijaty eke tesdm sarvemm iha sangatih sakam 
In padas ab I would read eke ‘rvancah pra vrajantittham, in b 
pratyancah (before colon) : in c udancah and vrnjanty. This is 
stanza 15, and it seems to me to be the last stanza of the hymn : 
some seven lines of brahmana-like material follow in the ms, as 
given immediately below. 

sa eko bhu- [12] tis carati prajdnan. ] maricar dslt sdmanasas 
samabhavat. z z [13] sa prdrvUa sd garbham adhattd z sa garbho 
vardhatu sa vrddho vravij jdyd- [14] yati z tasydi prajdpatir juho 
svadhisthamd eti svadhicarandc ceti z [15] prajdpati samrje 
kapdle vijihdtdn mdsdm mattvd patim rndha- [16] ntam lokam 
abhipatyamdne ) so jd rtasya jdtasya dydvdprthim pdrsvaya- [17] 
sUm samudro kuksl surydeandramasdv akmu virdt cUrah tasmdj 
jdtds sa- [18] rve pdpmdno vijayante ya evarh veda zz' zz ity 
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atharvanikapdi- [19] ppalddaya saJchayam trayodasds leandas 
samdptah zz zz 

Perhaps the following is a possible edition of the preceding: 

sa eko bhutim carati prajanan | maricir asit sa manasas sam 
abhavat z sa prardhita sa garbham adhatta | sa garbho vardhatu 
sa vrddho ‘vravij jayaiti z tasyai prajapatir jnhoti svadhisthanad 
eti svadhicaranac caiti z prajapatis sasrje kapale f vijihatan masamf 
matva patihi mahantam lokam abhipatyamanah z so ja rtasya 
jatasya dyavaprthivi parsve astam samudiau kuksi shryacandra- 
masay aksyau virat chirah | tasma] jatas sarve papmano vi jayante 
ya evam veda z z 

ity atharvanikapaippaladayas sakhayam trayodasas kandas sama- 
ptah zz zz 

Note. I have just recently had access to a ms of the AVPaipp which is 
described on pages 276-7 of Government Collections of Manuscripts, Deccan 
College, Poona, published by the Government of Bombay 1916. It gives no 
significant or valuable variants, but in a few places it has letters which 
have been lost from the birch bark by peeling. E. g. in 14. 9c it has sam 
pive, and in 14. 13a it has vratapati. 
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THE MISUSE OE CASE EOKMS IN THE AGHABMENIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS 


E. H. Stuetevant 

Yale University 

As A BULE highly inflected languages are remarkably free from 
gross errors in the use of case forms. It would be difficult to find in 
the most illiterate of Greek or Latin inscriptions anything par- 
allel to colloquial English IPs me ” or “ He saw you and I 
There are, of course, departures from approved usage, hut only in 
matters less cardinal than the construction of the predicate nom- 
inative and the accusative of the direct object, at least in short 
sentences. Meisterhans-Schwyzer ^ devote about nine pages to 
case uses in Attic instriptions; but the variations from normal 
there treated are no more drastic than oSov, tov evtavrov, 

“year by year”; the genitive to denote the time within which; 
the genitive after viKaw, “ to surpass ” ; the dative without a prep- 
osition to denote time or place; and anacoluthon in long sentences. 
As far as I know this is about the state of affairs in aU save one 
of the highly inflected Indo-European languages, and it is the 
situation to be expected in all languages which mark the essential 
syntactic relationships of nouns by differences of form. All who 
must depend upon the categories of nominative, genitive, accusa- 
tive, etc., to make clear the meaning of nearly every sentence neces- 
sarily learn to manage them almost perfectly. Our difficulty in 
distinguishing between I and me, who and whom, etc., is due to 
lack of practice ; and this is the reason also why children of Eng- 
lish speech find it difficult to manage the case system of Latin 
or of Greek. German and Russian children have no such difficulty, 
except, of course, that some effort is required to learn the foreign 
forms. 

The single Indo-European language which appears to form an 
exception is Old Persian. Although our documents in that lan- 
guage are few and their sentence structure extremely simple, they 
show several extraordinary aberrations from normal case usage. 

Artaxerxes II gives his lineage as follows. For the convenience 


'■ Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften^, pp. 203-211. 
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of readers vrlxo are unfamiliar with Old Persian I supply a literal 
Latin translation. 

Art. n Sus. a 1-3 : 

Oatiy Artaxgae’’a, . . . Darayavansahya xsayaWyahya pn^'a, DarayavauSahya 
Loquitur Artaxerxes, Darei regia fiUus, Darei 

ArtaxsaS'’ahya xsayafliyahya pud'a, ArtaxSaa'ahya Xsayarcahya xaayaSiyahya 
Artaxerxia regia flliua, Artaxerxia Xerxia regia 

pufl'a, XSayarcahya Darayavau§ahya xiayafliyahya pufl'a, DarayavauSahya 
filiua, Xerxia Darei regia filius, Darei 

ViatSapahya pufl'a. 

Hystaapia filius. 

The same formula occurs in Art. II Hamadan 1-4, with certain 
variations in the orthography of the proper names. Scholars have 
usually felt that correct syntax wordd have put the second occur- 
rence of each personal name in the nominative so that the follow- 
ing pud^a would be its predicate nominative (e. g. Darayavaus 
ArtaxsaBrdhya pu&''a = Dareus Artaxerxis filius) ; but AVare and 
Kent ^ point out that we have each name repeated in the form 
already used, and that the syntactic error is rather in the word 
pu$ra, which ought to stand in the genitive case. 

Artaxerxes II uses nominative for genitive again in Sus. h : 

Adam Artaxsafl''a, xaSyaSiya, vazarka xsayaWya, xsayaffiyana xsSyaSiya, 

Ego Artaxerxes, rex, magnus rex, regum rex, 

DarayavauS xSayaSiyahya puff^a. 

Dareus regia filius. 

Ware and Kent ® suggest that Darayavaus may be a mistaken 
Writing for the old genitive Darayavahaus; but Artaxerxes else- 
where makes the genitive of his father’s name Ddrayavausahya 
(Sus. a 1) or Ddrayavasahyd (Ham. 2), and so we must conclude 
that the old genitive form had been supplanted by an o-stem gen- 
itive. 

An additional reason for thinking that Darayavaus in Art. II 
Sus. 5 is a nominative used in place of a genitive is that Artaxerxes 
III uses this nominative along with several others where correct 


’ Transactions of the American Philological Association 55. 57. 
’ TAPA 55. 53 f. 
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syntax calls for genitives. The passage (Art. Ill Pers. 11-20) runs 
as foUovrs: 

Adam Artaxsa9''a xsayatfiya pud'a, Artax8aS*’a Darayavau§ xsayaffiya puff'a, 
Ego Artaxerxes rex filius, Artaxerxes Dareufl rex fllius, 

I (am of) king Artaxerxes the son, Artaxerxes (was of) king Darius the son, 

Darayavaus ArtaxsaS''a xsayaSiya pufl'a, ArtaxSafl'a XsayarSa xSayaSiya 
Dareus Artaxerxes rex filius, Artaxerxes Xerxes rex 

Darius (was of) king Artaxerxes the son, Artaxexes (was of) king Xerxes 

pu9'a, Xsayarsa Darayavaus xsayaSiya puS'a, Darayavaus Vistaspahya 

filius, Xerxes Dareus rex filius, Dareus Hystaspis 

the son, Xerxes (was of) king Darius the son, Darius (was) of Hystaspes 

nama puS'a, Vistaspahya Arsfima nfima pafi'a. 
nomine filius, Hystaspis Arsames nomine filius. 
hy name the son, [of] Hystaspes (was of) Arsames by name the son. 

It would scarcely be possible to read such a composition as this 
unless one had a pretty clear idea of what the author would be 
likely to say. For us the necessary key is furnished by Herodotus 
and by the inscriptions of Artaxerxes’ predecessors. The most 
remarkable feature of the passage is that in the midst of the long 
series of nominative forms, some functioning as nominatives and 
some as genitives, we meet the genitive form Vistaspahya, which, 
like its neighbors, functions first as a genitive and then as a nom- 
inative. 

In the same inscription which presents this thorough confusion 
of nominative and genitive we find the nominative used for the 
accusative (lines 5-6) : 

hya mam, ArtaxSae’'a, xSayaSiya akunaus 
qui me, Artaxerxes, rex fecit 

who made me, Artexerxes, king 

To make the confusion of the three cases complete, there is a 
phrase in which the accusative is used for the genitive. The idea, 

“ that which was done by me ”, is expressed several times by the 
neuter of the participle and the genitive of the pronoun : tya mand 
Jcartam = to i/u>v irmrjBev (Darius Beh. 1. 27, 2. 91, 3. 10, Xerxes 
Pers. a 19, etc.), tyamaiy Jcartam = t 6 /um Troafiiv (Xerxes Pers. 
i 30, c 13, d 19). At the close of his inscription (lines 24-26) 
Artaxerxes III implores Auramazda to “ protect me . . . and this 
country and that done by me.” The parallelism with certain pe- 
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titions by Xerxes and Artaxerxes II guarantees the meaning of 
the last phrase, hut it runs: tya mam harta {mam is accusative »= 
. Kent * suggests that Tcartd may he an abstract noun, and if 
so we have an additional instance of the nominative standing for 
accusative; hut it seems simpler to regard harta as an error for 
hartam (there are over 25 errors in the 95 words of this inscrip- 
tion!). However this may be, Kent does not succeed in explaiu- 
mg the use of the accusative mam to denote the agent; either 
participle or abstract calls for the genitive of the pronoun. 

The facts noted above have long been familiar to scholars ; they 
are a part of the basis for the usual condemnation of the later 
Old Persian inscriptions — ^those of Artaxerxes II and Artaxerxes 
III — ^as very incorrect.® I have here separated the errors in case 
construction from the others in order to call attention to the fact 
that the Achaemenian inscriptions present a second instance of this 
rare and surprising phenomenon — a language with elaborate case 
inflection and flagrant misuse ® of the cases. The Babylonian ver- 
sion, in fact, does more violence than the Old Persian to logical 
case syntax. 

The inscription of Artaxerxes III has not been preserved in a 
Babylonian version, and those of Artaxerxes II consist largely of 
proper names, which are not declined in Babylonian. I shall there- 
fore take a few striking illustrations from the earlier inscriptions. 
The formulaic character of some of the texts enables me to cite 
parallel phrases. 

Darius Elv. 2-3 = Xerxes Pers. a 1-2 — d 1: 

Sa qaq-qa-ru a-ga-a id-din-nu 
qui terra hanc fecit 
who created this earth 


‘ TAPA 55. 60 f . 

‘ So Meillet, Gramtnaire du Vieuai Perse 19. 

' In applying the words “ misuse, mistake, error,” etc., to certain case- 
uses in Babylonian I mean to imply merely that case endings which had 
once been used quite consistently were frequently interchanged in Achae- 
menian times, as they had been for many centuries. Xo doubt such neglect 
of the grammar of an earlier day did not offend the Babylonian scholars, 
and so the irregularities were not mistakes in the same sense as our lapses 
from the rules of normative English grammar. 

I am under obligations to Dr. Ettalene M. Grice for several important 
corrections and suggestions in regard to my Babylonian material. 
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Compare Xerxes Elv. 3-4: 

§a qaq-qa-ra a-ga-a id-din-nu 
qui terram hanc fecit 

Darius Pers. g 2-3 == NR a 2 = Xerxes Pers. a 3-4 = d 3 = Elv. 7-S 
= Van. 4: 

§a dum-ki . . . id-din-nu 
qui salutis fecit 
who created welfare 

Xerxes Pers. c 2-3: 

sa du-un-qu . . . id-din-nu 
qui salus fecit 

Darius Elv. 17-18: 

Sarru sa * qaq-qa-ru . . . ra-bi-tum ru-uq-tum 
rex (de) ® terra magna longinqua 

king of the great earth to a distance 

Xerxes Pers. a 7-8 = d 7: 

sar qaq-qa-ru . . . rabi-ti ru-uq-ti 

rex terra magnae longinquae 

Xerxes Elv. 16-18: 

Sarru Sa qaq-qa-ra . . . ra-bi-tum ra-pa-aS-tum 
rex (de) terram magna lata 

Xerxes Pers. o 6-7 : 

Sar qaq-qa-ri . . . ra-bi-i-ti ra-pa-aS-tum 

rex terrae magnae lata 

Xerxes Van 12-13: 

Sar qaq-qa-ri ra-bi-tum ra-pa-aS-tum 
rex terrae magna lata 

It can scarcely be an accident that a single group of docu- 
ments exhibits twice over a fully developed and potentially ac- 
curate mechanism for making distinctions of case combined with 
extensive neglect of it. Many languages have given up an inflec- 
tional system in favor of other means of marking the essential syn- 


Non-essential variations between generally equivalent passages are ig- 
nored in order to save space. 

® Normal syntax calls for the genitive case after in this sense; the 
nearest TAtin equivalent is dc, but that translation is ^ntactieally mis- 
leading. 
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tactic relationships; but the development of the new Tn<»eha.T^ignn is 
elsewhere accompanied by the loss of the old. A single exception 
to this rule would be difiBcult to explain ; it is incredible that what 
amoxmts almost to a linguistic miracle should appear twice in 
the same place. We are forced to believe that one of the two 
languages has influenced the other. 

There can be no doubt that Babylonian has influenced Old Per- 
sian in this respect rather than the reverse. Mistakes in the use 
of the cases are much more common in the Babylonian version, 
and they occur as frequently in the earlier Achaemenian texts 
as in the later, while the errors in Old Persian are nearly if not 
quite confined to the inscriptions of Artaxerxes II and Artaxerxes 
III. More decisive still is the fact that similar mistakes are to 
be found in practically all Babylonian and Assyrian documents 
later than the Code of Hammurabi.® Brockehnami plausibly sug- 
gests that the spoken language early lost the inflectional endings, 
and that their use by the scribes was merely traditional. The mat- 
ter needs further investigation; but our present task is merely to 
point out the fact, and to show that it accounts for the anomalies 
of Old Persian syntax. 

It may be urged that the misuse of case forms in Babylonian is 
in general confined to common nouns and adjectives; whereas some 
of the Old Persian phenomena which call for explanation concern 
proper names and pronouns. It is true, of course, that in Baby- 
lonian proper names often lack final vowels and, if they have them, 
rarely use them to mark case distinctions. In general one may 
think of the Babylonian proper noun as not declined.^® But a 
speaker or writer who did not decline proper nouns in his native 
language would tend to use foreign proper names in one invariable 
form. This is precisely the treatment of Persian names in the 
Babylonian version of the Achaemenian inscriptions. The Per- 
sian name Oaumdto (gen. *G(iumat(ihyu, acc. Gaum&fam) appears 
in the Babylonian version (Darius Beh. 1, 15-28) constantly 
as Gu-ma-a-tu, although it would have been easy to modify the 
Word for genitive and accusative. The transfer of this practice to 


* Cf. Delitzsch, Assyrian Grammar 182, 183, 194, 195; Carl Brodcel- 
nuum, Qrundriss der Vergleichende Qrammatih der Semitischen Spraehen 
1. 466. 

” Cf. Delitzsch, op. cit. 181. 
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Old Persian ■would account for the use of the nominati've of proper 
names in place of accusative and genitive. 

Accadian inscriptions also provide close parallels to the use of 
the genitive of a proper name for the nominative {Vistaspahya in 
Artaxerxes III Pers. 19). For example, Sennacherib calls a cer- 
tain king of Babylon sometimes Su-zu-hu and sometimes Su-zu-hi, 
and the latter form functions as a nominative in the clause (5. 5) : 
Arhi Su-zu-hi is-si-hu, "After Suzubu had revolted.” 

Babylonian pronouns also, as employed in the Achaemenian in- 
scriptions, furnish models for the use of Old Persian mam in place 
of a genitive (see above p. 4). To say nothing of the indeclinable 
pronominal adjectives such as aga “this” (fern, agdta), anahu is 
freely used not only for ego but also for me, as in Darius Pers. 
g. 23: 

A-na-ku iloU-ru-ma-az-da li-is-sur 
Me Oromasdes servet 

The same form is used for an indirect object, where normal Baby- 
lonian syntax demands either an accusative or a prepositional 
phrase, but where Old Persian S 3 mtax calls for a genitive; e.g.> 
Darius NE a 9-10 : 

Man-da-at-tum ana-ku i-na-a§^-nu 
Tributum mihi contulenint 

Others ■will raise the objection that the Old Persian is the pri- 
mary text of these inscriptions and that the Babylonian version is 
a translation of it. Is it reasonable, they ■will say, to look for Latin 
idioms in the Greek of the New Testament just because there is 
a Latin translation ? 

There is no doubt that the translation was from Old Persian 
into Elamite and Babylonian.^^ The Old Persian ■texts are ob- 
viously in a genuine colloquial idiom, unaffected by literary artis- 
^;jy.i 2 translations could scarcely appear so ■unstudied. More sig- 
nificant still is the vast difference in style of the Babylonian ver- 
sion from other royal inscriptions in that language; it refiects all 
the gaucheries of the Persian original. 

Under these circumstances the only way to explain Babylonian 

So, for example, Weissbacb, Die Keilinschriften der AchSmemden p. 
xxxii. 

See Meillet, Oramm. 10-19. 
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influence upon the Old Persian Teraion is to assume that the texts 
(perhaps dictated by the king himself) were reduced to writing by 
Babylonian scribes. It has aU. along seemed probable that the 
cuneiform system of writing Old Persian was invented by Baby- 
lonian scholars, and here we have evidence that the use of the sys- 
tem remained in Babylonian hands to the end. One may well 
doubt whether the Persians themselves read or wrote their own 
language. In that case it is not strange that the later kings failed 
to secure such efficient service as Darius and Xerxes were able to 
command; the scribes knew that their masters would be satisfled 
if the wedges were neatly cut, and that there would be few if any 
to read their Persian texts. 

This is virtually the conclusion reached by Meillet from a study 
of the Old Persian version of the inscriptions of Artaxerxes II and 
Artaxerxes III. Ware and Kent tmdertake to show that the nu- 
merous differences between the language of these inscriptions and 
that of the earlier ones may be ascribed to gravers’ errors or to the 
internal development of the language. While they are undoubtedly 
right at some points, — Meillet also finds instances of linguistic 
change in the later inscriptions,— the startling misuse of the Old 
Persian cases must be charged against scribes whose native speech 
was Babylonian. 


“ Qramm. 19-22. 
“TAPA 55. 52-61. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Population Problems of the Pacific. By Siephen H. Eobeets, 
M. A. London : Geohge Eoutledge & Sons, 1927. Pp. 441. 
Price 21/. 

The author says : “ This hook is meant to give an account of the 
problems of the South Seas islands, both a history of their develop- 
ment and an analysis of their present form.” It is a comparative 
study, attempting to link up the native problems of the Pacific 
Ocean with similar conditions obtaining elsewhere; the survey 
deals with racial, economic, and social conditions and interactions. 
The vast Pacific, with its numerous and yet scattered groups of 
people, is almost a virgin field for this kind of a study, and the 
author, though largely a path-fimder, has done an exeeUent piece 
of work; his survey will remain for a long time a source-book for 
sociological conditions among the Pacific islanders. 

The investigation was along two lines : one of problems con- 
cerning the native islanders, the other of the problems resulting 
from the coming of the Asiatic immigrants. The author shows 
that, in contradistinction to the opinion held by many that the 
coming of the Europeans as explorers, missionaries, and traders, 
is responsible for the decadence of the natives, the old native 
system was, in fact, beginning to show signs of collapse before 
the advent of outsiders. He discusses at length the causes and 
extent of depopulation, and shows that after the coming of the 
whites, the native social system utterly collapsed because of the 
breakdown of taboo or tabu. The discussion of the remedies of 
population is very full and careful, dealing with psychological, 
governmental, educational, economic, and social and medical con- 
siderations. 

Part II deals with the coining of the Asiatic, and with their 
coming, we find a new set of problems arising. The reason for 
the advent of the Asiatic is seen in the inadequacy of the natives 
and the failure of white labor, coupled with the pressing need to 
develop the resources of the islands. It became clear that out- 
side help must be obtained, and so, during the last fifty years, 
Asiatics have gone in large numbers from the densely populated 
countries of China, Japan, and India to these islands. 
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Saunders, Population Problems of the Pacific 

Professor Boberts takes the Indians in Fiji and the various 
Asiatic groups in Hawaii as typical cases, and discusses at length 
the social problems arising from these contacts. He says in deal- 
ing with the Hawaiian group: "The facts that there are over 
216,000 Asiatics there today, and that one-quarter of the children 
are of mixed race gives us ‘an unparalleled opportunity for the 
scientific study of racial amalgamation.^ In this melting pot of 
the Pacific, this world in miniature, we have ‘ the world’s greatest 
experimental station in race mixture,’ and a veritable ethnographic 
museum, the more valuable as the exhibits are living and sentient 
human beings.” In the troublesome question of race mixture 
through intermarriage our author, from the experience of Hawaii 
end the Maoris of New Zealand, takes the position that, "if the 
fusion takes place under suitable conditions, between races not too 
widely apart in their endowments, and between both sexes of each 
race, there may be improvement. Hawaii is the best and the 
most important ease in point.” Be that as it may, the great 
need for the Pacific islanders is undoubtedly the re-invigoration 
of the racial stocks by the introduction of new blood from outside. 

The conclusions arrived at are summarized by the author him- 
self, as follows: “As regards the natives, it is fairly clear that 
the races were enervated and declining before the Europeans came : 
however, the latter greatly accentuated the decline, both physically 
and psychologically. But, after about a century and a half of 
contact, a turning point seems reached; and, taking the ocean 
as a whole, census reports since prove that the native has estab- 
lished some kind of a harmony between his method of life and his 
changed environment. This improvement, to continue, must 
depend upon certain well-defined conditions. Of these, the more 
important are new interests to fiB the existing gap in native life; 
a ‘ modified indirect rule ’ to allow the native to develop in his 
own conditions to the limit of his capacity ; vocational education, 
chiefly agricultural ; ‘ peasant proprietorship ’ in the economic 
world, and taxation for ‘ social ’ purposes ; adequate medical pro- 
vision; and, in certain groups, a mixture with more vigorous 
siioc^s 

As regards the Asiatics, “ Asiatic labor is absolutely inevitable 
in the Pacific, but its advent means new problems, and is changing 
the ethnic composition of ike Pacific in an unprecedented manner. 
The Chinese everywhere, the Japanese and Filipinos in Hawaii, 
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the Indians in Fiji, are making the groups predominantly Asiatic. 
But this is inevitable if there is to be development; this immigra- 
tion is not to be deplored but to be desired. To make the position 
clearer, I have dealt with the problems of Fiji and Hawaii, where 
the Asiatics are in strongest force, and shown that the resultant 
problems, while extremely difficult, are not insuperable. Finally, 
the problem of miscegenation has been analyzed, and the conclu- 
sion arrived at that such intermixture, with the safeguards and 
under the conditions outlined, is one of the hopes of filling the 
Pacific with an energetic population.’^ 

This is a thought-provoking study, and should have an extensive 
reading by those who are interested in Pacific racial and social 
problems. The work contains several maps and charts and sta- 
tistical material; it is well-documented, and at the end has a valu- 
able bibliography. It is by far the most important recent study 
of the inereasmg and pressing Pacific problems. 

A. J. Saundebs. 

American College, University of Madras. 


La civilisation phinicienne. By Dr. G. Contenau. Paris : Patot, 
1936. 396 pp. and 133 figures in the text. 35 francs (paper 
binding). 

The French are accustomed to publishing “ des ouvrages de 
vulgarisation, in convenient form , at really “ popular ” prices. 
This small book by Dr. Contenau contains just as much as many 
voliunes of most impressive external appearance, and yet it costs 
practically nothing. When it was first published, in the spring 
of 1936, it might have been bought for 75 cents. 

Dr. Contenau is weU equipped for writing just such a book, 
thanks to his years of archaeological and philological research in 
the Louvre and his excavations at Sidon. There are not many 
men who combme archaeological and linguistic knowledge as he 
does. It IS not surprising that he has given us a useful and 
generaUy accurate account of the present state of our information, 
written in a very elementary way, as required by the nature of the 
audience which he is addressing. There are no new discoveries 
nor sensational viewpomts m his book, but he is up-to-date and 
m sympathy with the changing attitude of the modem historian 
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towards the old problems. Thanks to the remarkable results of 
the excamtions of Montet and Dunand. at Djebeil (Byblos) our 
knowledge of Phoenicia in the Bronze Age has been completely 
revolutionized, and the future bids fair to provide us with even 
greater surprises. Phoenicia is decidedly the most interesting land 
in the Near East to the archaeologist of to-day — to-morrow his 
attention will perhaps be diverted to Asia Minor. In the splendid 
issues of Syria, the French have rendered the new finds accessible 
to the scholar ; this book by Contenau will make them intelligible 
to the layman. 

Dr. Contenau’s chronology will confuse those who have been 
following the progress of Palestinian archaeology in the pages of 
the Quarterly Statement, the Revue Biblique, or the Bulletin of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research. Bis system is, how- 
ever, essentially the same, aside from the terminology. Following 
is a comparative table of the two systems : 

Contenau OfiScial Palestinian 

( Early Bronze ( Canaanite) 3000-2000 
Cananeen Ancien 3000-1550 \ Middle Bronze “ 2000-1600 

Cananeen Moyen 1550-1100 Late Bronze “ 1600-1200 

Cananeen Eecent 1100-332 Early Iron (Palestinian) 1200-300 

The reviewer is inclined to date the Late Bronze from 1550 to 
1150 B. c., or practically to the exact figures given by Contenau 
for the “Cananeen Moyen.” Since English, American, and Ger- 
man scholars aU employ essentially the same system as the “ official 
Palestinian,” and the foremost French authority, Pere Vincent, is 
one of the authors of it, it wiU. doubtless prevail. 

In his account of the Stone Age in Phoenicia (pp. 41 ff.), which 
is a little short, no mention is made of Karge’s monumental 
Rephaim, which has also been overlooked in the otherwise ex- 
cellent bibliography. The problems of the Stone Age are rapidly 
shaping themselves along new lines, thanks to the development of 
our knowledge regarding the Capsian, which in Borth Africa and 
Western Asia ran parallel to the Mesolithic of Northwestern 
Europe. We also know that there was little or no true Neolithic 
in Western Asia, where the Aeneolithic or Chalcolithic seems to 
have followed almost on the heels of the Capsian, between 7000 
and 5000 b. c. 
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The discussion of the possible Asiatic origin of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion, pp. 48-56, is a little out of place, not because the book is 
popular, but because it is an account of Phoenicia. Thanks to the 
study of comparative ceramics, we now know that the relation 
between the Egyptian and Mesopotamian foci of culture was fairly 
stable. During the latter part of the Aeneolithic, we find that 
Palestine, including Galilee, and presumably Southern Phoenicia, 
possessed a ceramic art w^hieh was essentially identical with that 
of the Second Predynastic period in Egypt (about the second half 
of the fourth millennium b. c.). This art was characterized by 
wavy ledge handles, net designs in red or brown paint, etc. In 
Central and Northern Syria we find at the same time a wholly 
distinct type of potterj% consisting of graceful, thin walled vessels, 
usually bu2-colored, or covered with a light slip, and generally 
decorated with geometric or stylized painting in black or brown. 
This is the same pottery as that which was characteristic of Meso- 
potamia throughout the latter part of the fourth mUlenniuni 
(Susa 11). In the Early Bronze Age we find that the ledge 
handles are restricted to Central and Southern Palestine, and thar 
the typical Early Bronze incised ware of Northern Syria and Meso- 
potamia has invaded all Palestine, south as well as north, and 
that Egyptian influences in pottery are rarer. Toward the end 
of the Early Bronze the Egyptian influence declines greatly, but 
comes to life again in the Middle Bronze, which corresponds to 
the Middle Kingdom chronologically. 

That Byblos was originally an Egyptian colony appears from 
the fact that its site seems to have been destitute of springs, and 
uas not adapted to the irrigation culture which was characteristic 
of the other Aeneolithic and Early Bronze Age towns ; see Bulletin 
of the American Schools, No. 21, p. 4 f. 

The discussion of the Phoenician religion, pp. 99-147, is judi- 
cious. Contenau recognizes that Philo Byblius and his source 
Sanehuniathon have been unduly depreciated, and that they have 
preserved very ancient traditions, along with some late syncretistic 
and pseudophilosophical speculations; cf. the reviewer’s remarks, 
2. 190 f., and JBL 43. 365 S. With regard to the character 
of Resef (p. llO f.) the reviewer may refer to the full discussion 
m the Baupt Anniversary Volume, pp. 146 ff., where it has been 
shown that this god corresponds almost exactly to the Babylonian 
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ITergal, a fact which strongly suggests that his cult was in part 
of Mesopotamian origin. In the review of Boylan’s Thoth, the 
Hermes of Egypt, JPOS 3. 190 ff., we have tried to show that 
Maspero’s old explanation of the name Esmun as derived from Eg. 
Hmnw, title of Thoth as the Ogdoad, is correct. There are some 
very important additional arguments for this thesis, which the 
reviewer hopes to present in the near future. It is, however, a 
mistake to attribute the derivation of the name from sem, “ name,” 
to Paton (p. Ill), since it was first advanced, so far as the re- 
viewer is aware, by Lidzbarski (later by the reviewer, indepen- 
dently, AJ8L 36. 1920, p. 274, note). In the account of Adonis 
(pp. 114 ff.) Sohroeder’s discovery that this god is mentioned in 
the letters of Rib-Addi of Byblos under the old Sumerian name 
Damn is overlooked, though it is of prime importance for the 
study of the Byblian syncretism, which undoubtedly had a very 
complex origin. For the origin of the name Tnt pene Ba‘dl cf. 
AJ8L 41. 81, n. 2, and 284 f. With reference to p. 120, it may 
be noted that Gressmann has proved the identity of the HM of the 
Amarua Tablets with Ba‘al, in a paper which appeared in the 
Baudissin Festschrift. 

The discussion of the alphabet (pp. 309 ff.) naturally revolves 
around the AMram inscription (cf. the reviewer’s treatment of it, 
JP08 6. 75 ff.), which is dated in the thirteenth century. This 
date had been accepted by the reviewer, as by other scholars, until 
he read the recent note by Spiegelberg in OLZ, which set him 
thinking. The cartouche of Eameses II gives us only the terminus 
a quo, and the contents of the tomb do not appear to warrant a 
more precise date than the end of the Late Bronze or the beginning 
of the Early Iron. Moreover, the absolute identity of the script 
with that of the inscriptions of AMba'al and Eliba'al, contempo- 
raries of Shishak and Osorkon I, respectively, is extremely sus- 
picious. Can the script have remained without modification from 
the thirteenth century to about 925-900 n. c.? In later times, no 
period of three centuries or more could pass without very sensible 
changes in the forms of letters. Another suspicious circumstance 
is the character of the personal names. Ahirim and Ithoba'al are 
both very common Phoenician royal names from the tenth century 
on, when we have three Hirams of Tyre, two Ithdba'als of Tyre 
and one of Sidon. But in the Amarna Age, which closed only two 
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generations before the accession of Eameses II, we have no such 
names. The names Eib-Addi, Zimridda (Zimri-Adda) , Abimilk, 
etc., are characteristically archaic, and belong to quite a different 
milieu. The name of Zakar-Ba^al of Byblos, about the end of the 
twelfth century, is, however, more modem in appearance. The 
reviewer is inclined to place the Ahiram inscription toward the 
close of the twelfth century b. c., or perhaps better, early in the 
eleventh. When the archaeological objects found in the tomb are 
published, we may have more basis for dating. There is, at all 
events, no reason for dating the oldest Phoenician inscription 
before 1150 b. c. The reviewer would, therefore, basing his con- 
clusion on the arguments advanced JPOS 6. 83 ff., like to date the 
adaptation of the alphabet to the twenty-two consonant language of 
the Phoenicians in the thirteenth, or possibly the fourteenth cen- 
tury B. c. 

Contenau’s discussion of the cradle of the Phoenicians and their 
ethnio origin (pp. 351 ff.) is quite judicious. A full account of 
his views, and consideration of points where the reviewer differs 
would not be in place in this review, so we shall desist. We are 
grateful to Dr. Contenau for a very useful account of Phoenicia 
and the Phoenicians in the light of the latest discoveries. 

W. P. Albright. 

Jerusalem. 


Handiuch der altarabischen Altertumskunde. In Veriindung mil 
Geheimrat Pe. Hommel und Prof. Nik. Ehodokakakis 
herausgegeben von Dr. Ditlef Nielsen. 7. Band. Die 
altaraiische Kultur. Mil 76 Abhildungen. Kopenhagen: 
Nyt Nordisk Porlag, Arnold Busck; Paris: Paul Geuth- 
nee; Leipzig: Otto Habbassowitz, 1937. Pp. 373. 

All schools of philology and archaeology will welcome the 
appearance of this first volume of the long expected Handbook of 
South Arabian Archaeology. Acknowledgments should be con- 
fessed to the Hberality of the Danish Eask-0rsted Pond and Carls- 
bergfond for the subventions that have made possible the sump- 
tuous form of these quarto volumes, of beautiful make in paper 
and typography. The editor. Dr. Nielsen, is weE known, especiaJly 
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for his contributions to the study of the South Arabian religion. 
With him are associated the surviving Nestor of these studies. Pro- 
fessor Hommel; Professor Ehodokanakis, whose fruitful work in 
the decipherment and peculiarly the interpretation of the obscure 
texts has introduced a new stadium in the science; Professor 
Grohmann, who has devoted himself to the physical archaeology of 
the subject and has laid the foundations of a scientific knowledge 
of modern Yemen, a desideratmn for the understanding of the 
ancient history; and that master in Semitic philology. Professor 
Littmann. These names guarantee a production that will be not 
oiily encyclopaedic for past results but also, we may trust, creative 
in new findings. 

South Arabic studies have long been, to use the sailor’s term, in 
stays. The tragic story of Glaser’s latter days, the long withhold- 
ing of his store of inscriptions from publication (now in possession 
of the Vienna Academy, and in part to appear in this series), the 
indifferent character of the publication of texts in the CIS, in 
general the very sporadic method of publication of the material, 
and, it must be said, the often fanciful and overstrained deduc- 
tions made by some of the scholars concerned, have tended to 
eclipse this particular department of Semitics. Its centre of in- 
terest has come to be confined to Central Europe, South Germany 
and Austria, with now the welcome accession of Denmark. French 
scholarship is but little interested in the cause, English only at 
the minimum; we may except PiltePs "Index of South Arabian 
Proper Names ” in PSBA 1917, and Professor Margoliouth’s re- 
cent Schweich Lectures, in which he appears to accept some of the 
extreme positions of the South Arabists. And so in English there 
has been lacking any adequate presentation of this field, outside 
of the articles in the Encyclopaedia of Islam and the now some- 
what aged discussions by Hommel in his Ancient Hebrew Tradi- 
tion and his articles in the Hilprecht Volume. We lack anything 
like the popular monographs that have appeared in German. May 
this new corpus render the materials of this fascinating although 
somewhat mocking field accessible to a larger number of students, 
so that it may take its place as a full-fledged department of 
Semitics, and its profound bearings upon Semitic philology, 
history, and religion be recognized. 

The present volume contains the necessary introductions to the 
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subject. Nielsen contributes a survey of the history of the science. 
Hommel follows with a timely sketch of the history of South 
Arabia. (Compare now Kammerer, Essai sur Vhistoire de I’Abys- 
sinie, etc., 1926.) He still maintains the early dating for the 
Minaean kingdom as testified to by the inscriptions, as far back 
as 1300 (p. 67). In this connection the volume should have con- 
tained an essay on the relation of the South Arabic alphabet to 
the other Semitic alphabets, for it seems impossible to think of it 
as, according to Hommel’s view it must be, the earliest known 
representative of the alphabet. The freshest and most absorbing 
section, although the results are necessarily vague, is the following 
one by Ehodokanakis on the “ Public Life of Old South Arabia.” 
In this that scholar presents a summary of his notable results in 
the interpretation of the data bearing upon the social and economi- 
cal organization of the land. For here there is a most remarkable 
blend of the native tribal system, of caste stratifications, and of 
aristocracy, monarchy, and imperialism, presenting phenomena 
many of which can be matched elsewhere in history, but which in 
their sum are unique. In the next section Grohmann treats his 
specialty, the archsology of the field in architecture and other 
plastic arts. It may be remarked that nothing here appears to 
point to a high antiquity of the art or to any special originality in 
its expression. In the last section Nielsen handles the religion 
and sums up the general residts which he has set forth in earlier 
publications. Too categorically he reduces the South Arabian pan- 
theon to a trinity. Moon, Sun, Hesperus (the masculine Venus 
planet), and allows himself quite too much religionsgeschichtliche 
Fantasierung over the mjdhology involved, which he substantiates 
by adducing parallels from over the world. The absence of any 
such systematic mythology in the abundant material we possess 
from Babylonia bids caution. The human family is indeed adum- 
brated in the Semitic pantheon, but the latter never drew the 
elaborate mythological conclusions therefrom that appear, for in- 
stance, in the Greek mythology. It is entirely gratuitous when 
he claims for the early Hebrews a trinity consisting of Yahu, 
Baal, Ashtart (p. 243). It is a symptom of the unscientific 
character of much of the “ comparative method ” in the history of 
religion when he claims that ’eloMm is not a plural (of majesty) 
but simply the common Semitic henotheistic deity ildh pins the 
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mimation, which was then ignorantly treated as the plural (p. 
231) — ^as if the ancients got their religion from their books. He 
should have been warned against this jeu d’esyrit by the appear- 
ance of the monotheistic ’eloMn in the Aramaic papyri of Assuan 
and of ildni in the Babylonian. Also we knew too little of the 
South Arabian theology to claim that the king “was honored 
apparently as the earthly representative of Athtar, as the incar- 
nate flesh-made Venus god” (p. 333). What could rationally be 
meant by the human sonship to the Deity appears in the Hebrew 
Bible, where Israel was called unreservedly the son of God and the 
king could be adopted as such (Psalm 2). Scientific method is 
not advanced by proceedmg from the unknown to the known. 

Of special interest to the students of Semitic religion will be 
Nielsen’s final sections on the relations between the South Arabic 
religion on the one hand and those of Israel and Islam on the 
other. The reviewer agrees absolutely with the writer in his state- 
ment that “ the home not only of the Hebrews but also of the He- 
brew religion is to be sought in Arabia. The central nerve of the 
Hebrew religion leads back to Old Arabia” (p. 243). The con- 
tacts between the Hebrew religion and the Arabian fields are 
more obvious than those with Babylonia, despite the enormous 
amomit of material known for the latter. And similarly for Islam 
we shall have to recognize, perhaps stiU with a minority of schol- 
ars, the vast influence exerted upon Muhammad by native develop- 
ments of religion as over against the claims for Jewish and Chris- 
tian influences. The students of religion will have to look more 
than they have been wont to do to the Semitic home land, for which 
now this Handbook will contain, we are led to expect, the cream 
of our oldest material. 

A desideratum for the series, which may be intended for a later 
volume, is a good map, which would present as fully as possible 
the modem known geography as well as the identifications for 
ancient history. At present the geography can only be painfully 
worked out through scattered works, many of them not easily 
accessible. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


James A. Montgomeet. 
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The Great Cylinder Inscriptions A & B of Gudea^ to which are 
added his Statues as Part II, with Transliteration, Transla- 
tion, Notes, Full Vocabulary and Sign-Lists. By Iea Maueice 
PeicEj Ph.. D., Professor Emeritus of the Semitic Languages 
and Literatures in the University of Chicago, xii + 169, 4to. 
Leipzig, J. C. HiNEicHS^sche Buchhandlxmg, 1937. Yale 
Univeesitt Peess, New Haven, Conn. Price 50 M. 

The great cylinder inscriptions of Gudea are at once the most 
noteworthy and the most difficult historical documents which have 
come down to us in the Sumerian tongue. Cylinder A records the re- 
building of the temple of the chief deity of ancient Lagash, includ- 
ing the circumstances which led up to it and the processes by which 
it was accomplished; cylinder B, the installation of the deity and 
his associates in the temple and the blessings which in consequence 
were showered upon the land. At the time they were written 
Lagash had back of it five or six hundred years of civic and 
literary development, its ruler not only could draw his material 
resources from all surrounding lands, but his scribes had developed 
a marked literary style strikingly in contrast to the meager chrom- 
cle-Hke compositions of the scribes of former rulers of the city. 
They had carefully observed nature and freely employed its beauti- 
ful and striking phenomena in similes. Often, too, they drew 
their comparisons from objects in their life and cult that are hut 
imperfectly known to us. The fact last mentioned, combined with 
the polyphonous character of Sumerian ideograms and their many 
ideographic significations, renders these texts among the most dif- 
ficult with which the Sumerian scholar has to deal. Professor 
Price has made the investigation of their problems his life-long 
avocation. He published the cuneiform text in 1899 in the As- 
syriologische Bibliothek, edited by Delitzsch and Haupt (in which 
series the present volume also appears), and has during the inter- 
vening years given to the study of these texts such time as a busy 
university teacher and administrator could snatch from official 
duties. The publication of the book was also further delayed by 
the interruption to international communication caused by the 
world-war. The author is to be congratulated upon having achieved 
in spite of all these diffculties so excellent a piece of work. It 
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is a credit to American scholarship and for the first time places 
these entire documents before the reading public in English. 

The translations are good and clear. Two sets of notes at the 
bottom of each page deal respectively with the text and the inter- 
pretation. Practically aU readings suggested up to the time the 
work went to press, including those in Langdon’s and Poebel’s 
Sumerian Grammars, as well as those in books and periodicals, 
have been brought under contribution. At many points Professor 
Price's interpretations of the text are most happy and clear up 
difficult passages. For example his rendering of the enigmatic 
lines of Cyl. A, xvii, 23-28 so as to make them describe the way 
Gudea journeyed, during the year materials were being collected 
for the temple, from lowland to highland, from marsh to mountain, 
making his personal energy felt everywhere among the workmen, 
commends itself at once as the true meaning of the passage. 
Again his rendering of Cyl. A, xiii, 1, 2 as a figurative silencing 
of the lash of the whip of the task-master is another instance of 
the same kind. Others might be cited. 

In texts of such difficulty no scholar can hope at present to 
settle aU moot points. On some of these every scholar who has 
worked the texts through will have interpretations of his own 
which he will prefer to those of Professor Price. The reviewer 
finds himself in that situation, and it is not an indication of a lack 
of appreciation of Professor Price’s work to mention a few such 
instances. Thus in Cyl. A, iii, 8, where our author finds a state- 
ment that the goddess Gatumdug brought Gudea forth in a secret 
place, the reviewer understands the line to mean ; “ 0 my mother, 
its (the dream’s) meaning declare to me; I am going into thy 
sanctuary.” Subsequent lines relate how he went in, sacrificed, 
prayed, and waited for an oracle. 

Again, the author’s translation of A, xxi, 1-10 as a description 
of the erection and naming of the six upper stages of the ziggurat 
seems forced. True, Gudea mentions building such a structure 
in Statues D, E, G, and I, as well as in Cone C, and, if this 
passage does not describe its erection, it is not mentioned in this 
Cylinder which gives the details of the erection of the temple. 
The word for the stages of a ziggurat is, however, ui, not sa (or, 
as it might be read, siUm). Moreover, the sentences which the 
author takes for the names of the stages of the ziggurat are not 
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accompanied by the phrase mu-sii mu-na-sd, “with this name he 
named it,” as is uniformly the case in other instances. It seems 
a tour de force to supply them as the author does. The reTiewer 
prefers therefore to follow Thureau-Dangin and regard the seven 
sentences simply as the utterance of seven blessings. 

Again, the author, following Witzel, transliterates in A, xxv, 6 
and B, v, po-ri-w (an unknown word), instead of hu-fi-in, with 
Thureau-Dangin, and understands the am in each of these sentences 
to be the figurative word for “ lord.” The reviewer believes that a 
much better meaning is to be obtained by reading hu-ri-in, taking 
the word as a corruption of the Akkadian qarnu (Hebrew qeren),^ 
taking am in its ordinary meaning of wild-ox, and rendering in both 
places “ the horn of the wild-ox.” 

To cite other examples would, however, be imgracious. Men 
still differ as to the interpretation of passages in the Bible after 
centuries of study, and for a long time to come they will differ in 
their understanding of many parts of these interesting documents. 

It is understood that the translations of the Statues were added 
while the printing was interrupted by the war. This addition is a 
welcome extension of the original plan of the work. Only those are 
included, however, which are contained in Thureau-Dangin’s Su- 
merische und alchadische Konigsinschriften. Those found since 
1907 are omitted. None of Gudea’s Bricks and smaller inscrip- 
tions are included. As the book contains the most interesting of 
the material of this energetic and interesting ruler, it would not 
have been difficult to make the book a compendium of what is 
known of the historical material of his reign. 

The Sign-List and Vocabulary are well made and useful. One 
or two misprints have been noted in the references. The alpha- 
betic order adopted in the Vocabulary is a, e, i, u, b, g, d, p, k, t, 
z, s, s, h, 1, m, n. While one can see a certain philological sym- 
metry in this arrangement, it seems unfortunate that the ordinary 
order of the English alphabet was not followed. If it had to be 
departed from, it would seem to the reviewer to have been prefer- 
able to follow the order already made familiar to Sumerian scholsirs 
in Delitzsch’s Olossar. A vocabulary is a tool, and for a busy 
scholar to have to stop and remember a new alphabetical order 

^ In some dialects of modern Arabic p becomes aleph. In Sumerian the 
change had gone further; it had become Beth. 
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every time he takes up a different vocabulary even in the same 
language, is to place needless obstacles in the way. 

These suggestions, however, in no way depreciate the solid merits 
of Professor Price’s work. He has made us aU his debtors. 

Geoege a. Baetost. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Hindu Mysticism. Six lectures by S. N. Dasgupta. Chicago: 

Open Court, 1937. xx 4- 168 pp. Price $3.00. 

According to the Preface, " Hindu mysticism has as yet received 
no systematic treatment.” Perhaps not under that name. But 
is not the reason this, that Hindu mysticism is nearly coterminous 
with Hindu religion ? If so, any treatment of the one is necessarily 
a treatment of the other. So Mr. Dasgupta himself seems to feel ; 
for within the limits of his short book he touches on every im- 
portant phase of Hindu religion, and so far as I can see he might 
almost as well have called his subject " Hindu Eeligion.” 

It is, nevertheless, interesting to view the subject from this speci- 
fic point of orientation, and Mr. Dasgupta has done a useful work. 
The six chapters deal with “Sacrificial Mysticism” (Vedic reli- 
gion), the Upanishads, Yoga, Buddhism, and devotional religions 
in their “ classical ” and “ popular ” forms. The author is well 
qualified for the task. He combines deep learning, both Hindu and 
western, with a generally good historic sense, and lucidity of 
thought and style. He says little that is strictly new to scholars; 
this would hardly be possible in so brief a treatment. But his 
points of view are often fresh and independent, while they yet 
seldom violate the canons of sound scholarship. 

The one phase of Indian religion to which some might think the 
term “ mysticism ” wrongly applied in this book is Vedic religion. 
To cover this case the author defines mysticism as follows (p. 17) : 
“ a theory, doctrine, or view that considers reason to be incapable of 
discovering or of realising the nature of ultimate truth . . . but . . . 
believes in the certitude of some other means of arriving at it.” In 
other words, mysticism is simply the opposite of rationalism. This 
seems a good working definition, and perhaps covers Vedic rehgion. 
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But it must be noted in passing that Mr. Dasgupta, like many 
others, wobbles in his interpretation of the troublesome term “ mys- 
ticism.” Thus in his Preface (p. viii) he says : " There can be 

no true mysticism without real moral greatness.” Yet he is cer- 
tainly too good a scholar to claim "moral greatness” for Yedic 
ritualism; and it seems to me not an essential element in any 
mysticism as such. As to the Vedic religion, he holds (and so do 
I) that it was a pretty thorogoing ritualism even in the time of 
the Eigveda ; but he holds further, that it falls within the scope of 
the definition quoted in that its essence was a collection of com- 
mands and prohibitions, regarded as manifestations or parts of a 
cosmic law, and of course an irrational one, that is, one which can- 
not be discovered or apprehended by reason. Here he follows the 
theory of the later Purva-Mlmansa philosophy. That this theory 
corresponds in large part to the priestly attitude of the Yedas, 
especially of the Brahmanas, I do not doubt. And yet, sympathetic 
as I am to the ritualistic interpretation of the Yedas, I cannot help 
wondering whether he does not go somewhat too far in this direc- 
tion. When on pages 17 f. he summarizes xmder seven heads “ the 
sacrificial mysticism of the Yedas,” I cannot but fear that at least 
three of these heads (the fourth, fifth, and sixth) unwarrantably 
project Miman^ scholasticism into that remote age. Did even the 
priests of the Brahmanas believe, for instance, that all "truth or 
reality . . . could be found once for all in the words of the 
Yedas ”? 

We re^et to read on p. 89 that “the ultimate goal . . . with the 
Buddha is absolute extinction.” This will only confuse laymen, 
all the more because the very next paragraph makes it clear that 
the Buddhist nirvana is not that at all. 

But such unevennesses are so rare that it is perhaps hardly fair 
to quote them. In general the book is a reliable as well as an 
interesting introduction to Hinduism. There is a detailed table of 
contents but imfortunately no index. 

„ , „ Peanklin- EnGEBTOsr. 

Yale University. 
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The Satapatha Brdhmana, Eanviya Recension. By W. Caland. 

Volume One (containing full Introduction and part of the text). 

Lahobe Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 1936. 

This first volume, as indicated on the title page, contains the 
full introduction, 120 pages, and 96 pages of text, i. e., about one 
and one-half books out of the seven books of the text 'vrhich the 
author proposes to publish in full, for these correspond to, but differ 
largely from, the first five books of the Madhyamdina version, while 
the remaining books in the two versions agree to such an extent 
that it seems only necessary to give for them a list of the distinctive 
readings of the Kanva text. 

The introduction, in addition to treating such matters as the 
manuscripts and the relation of the Kanviya recension to various 
other texts of the Yajur Veda literature, has an elaborate and valu- 
able study on the grammatical peciiliarities of this recension: in 
matters of accentuation, phonology, morphology, lexicography, 
syntax, etc, this grammatical treatise records many phenomena 
which will appeal to one or another student according to his chief 
interest, and a study of it is sure to be enlightening. 

There have been different opinions concerning the significance 
of the system of accentuation found in the Satapatha Brahmana: 
Prof. Caland's statement of the general principles of the scheme 
is about as follows: 

The principal accent is usually marked by a horizontal stroke 
under the accented syllable; the place of this accent coincides 
in general with that of the udatta of other texts. When several 
successive syllables are accented, usually only the last is marked. 
The independent circumflex is marked by a horizontal stroke placed 
under the preceding syllable. 

In this statement Caland sets forth an opinion in agreement 
with Weber, but Kielhom and others differ; Macdonnell {Vedic 
Grammar, p. 451) says **An independent Svarita is thrown back 
on the preceding syllable in the form of an TJdatta.” Caland 
points out that in this Brahmana sunaarya and sunasiriya (and 
others similarly) are interchangeable forms and that this points 
to the accentuation sunasirya not sunasirya: he seems to have 
made a strong argument in this. 
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The completed book will make a worthy addition to the list of 
Prof. Caland’s works, and to the list of published Vedic texts: 
one must feel regret that the printing is so badly done, but the 
extensive list of corrigenda deals with almost all of the typogra- 
phical errors. 

LeEot C. Baeket. 

Trinity College, 

Hartford, Conn. 


Die Inschriften der altassyrischen Konige (AUorientalische Biblio- 
ihek, Vol. I). Von E. Ebeeing, B. Meissner, E. E. Weidnee. 
Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1926. xxxvii + 164 pp. 

The Vorderasiatische BibKotheJc seems to have expired, but the 
loss to international scholarship will not be so heavy if the new 
AUorientalische Bibliothek sucjceeds in winning a foothold. At all 
events, the first volume is a scientific achievement of the first rank, 
as attested by the names of the three joint authors. 

In this volume the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings are 
brought down from the earliest times to the close of the reign of 
Shalmaneser I ; a second will continue the translation of the royal 
inscriptions to the reign of Tiglathpileser I. Of the 122 inscrip- 
tions here given, 35 are published for the first time, from copies 
of the photographs made by Weidner. The latter has also collated 
the published texts, as far as possible, with important corrections. 
Meissner has prepared the study of the inscriptions dating before 
the reign of Assur-uballit, while Ebeling has taken the texts of 
Assur-uballit, Ellil-narari, and Arik-den-ilu, and Weidner himself 
has assumed the burden of all the remaining inscriptions. 

The learned authors are not content with furnishing full tran- 
scriptions, with exact descriptions of the originals and critical 
apparatus; they have also annotated and discussed every difficult 
pssage in the text, sometimes at great length. What a boon this 
is to future students may easily be seen. They have given full 
credit to all their predecessors, notably to LuckenbiU, who pub- 
lished the first translation of many of the Assur texts (from 
Messerschmidfs edition of the originals). 

It is very instructive to study the language used in the royal 
inscnptions during different periods. The texts of the time pre- 
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ceding Saansi-Adad I, the sar kissati, are written in the Assyrian 
dialect, characterized then hy a failure to distinguish between 
voiced and voiceless stops. This peculiarity is unquestionably due 
to the influence of the native Hurrian population, since it re- 
appears in exactly the same way in the business documents of the 
fourteenth century b. c. found in the Kirkuk region, and now 
being published by Contenau, Chiera, and Gadd. We already knew 
that the two early Assyrian rulers Kikia and Uspia bore char- 
acteristic Hurrian names ; Kikkiya is found in the Earkfik tablets. 
Just when they lived is stiU doubtful, but the indications certainly 
point to the period just preceding the dynasty of Puzur-Assur I, 
that is, before 2000 b. c. (for the chronology cf. the reviewer’s 
discussion in J80R 8, 51 if., to which he stfll adheres, so far as 
the Assyrian dates are concerned; the Babylonian dates should he 
lowered hy about fifty years to agree with the Fotheringham- 
Schnabel-Sehoch system). They surely follow the time of Zariqu, 
the contemporary of AMAB-Sin, of the Third Dynasty of Hr, 
since the succession of rulers mentioned by Assur-rlm-ni§§su (p. 
34 ff.) as having built on the walls of the inner city of Assur, is 
relatively close. Between 2300 and 2000 is, at all events, ample 
room for a whole Hurrian dynasty. Nor can it be accidental that 
the Hurrian names found in Babylonian documents commence in 
the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon; so far as I know, no 
5urrian names have yet been demonstrated in IJr Dynasty tablets, 
though there probably were Hurrians in Assyria through the entire 
third TTiillenTiinTn . About the middle of that millennium there 
was a Guti Empire in Mesopotamia, to which the aJclu”, Ititi son 
of Yakulaba, may perhaps be referred. The name Yakulaba re- 
sembles such known Guti names as Yarlagdba, etc., too closely for 
us to separate them linguistically. We may provisionally date 
Ititi in the twenty-fifth century B. c. 

If it is ever possible to dig the earlier strata of QaPat Serq&t 
systematically, we shall unquestionably be flooded with written 
material from the third millennium. The vast extent of the city 
in this remote period is enough to prove its importance, for the 
alu”* Assur was one of the great centres of world trade in the last 
centuries of this millennium if not still earlier. As is proved by 
the occurrence of aeneolithic painted pottery at the bottom of 
stratum H, the site was already occupied before the time of the 
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First Dynasty of TJr, that is, before 3000 B. c., perhaps consider- 
ably before. So far, aside from the excavation of the Istar Temple, 
very little systematic work in the lowest strata of Assnr has been 
accomplished. 

In the reign of the great sar Tcissati, about 1800 B. c., Baby- 
lonian scribes were imported, and the language of the royal in- 
scriptions copies the classical style of the Hammurabi Dynasty, 
which was doubtless the model for all formal composition in 
Babylonia down to the beginning of the Cossaean Dynasty, toward 
the end of the eighteenth century. With few exceptions, all the 
royal inscriptions of the following centuries, down to the end of 
the Assyrian Empire, are written in the Babylonian dialect of the 
time, or rather the literary Babylonian tongue, which was affected 
by the scribes. There is a very interesting text (pp. 38 ff.), be- 
longmg to the scribe of A^ur-uballit, which shows clearly that 
his mseriptions, at least, were actually written by a Babylonian 
scribe, witii the name Marduk-nadin-ahhg, son of Marduk-uballit, 

and legal documents, however, 
ex 1 it the language of the people, though presumably with more 
or less juridical and literary distortion. 

With a few notes on the proper names, we shall close this review. 

It is better to separate Awal-Awan from Aliah (i. e., Apiyah)- 
. pimlc^ (p. 9, n. 9), The name fK'\isniar reminds one curiously 
0 H^nrnr, the name of a land in the mountains east of Assyria; 
for the ending cf. Namar.—Takris (p. 24, n. 3) is to be located 
m the region north of later Ellipi, called ETarhar by the Assyrians 
m the mnth and eighth centuries b.c.; see JAOS 45, 233.— It is 
very doubtful Whether the land of Lab’an, on the shores of the 
raUtu-, where Samsi-Adad I set up his stele (naru), is 
the Lebanon or not, since there was also a Mount Labnanu north- 
west of Assyria, near Lake Van (JAOS 45, 234). This location 
would a^ee remarkably well with the king’s statement immediately 
before, that he received the tribute of the kings of the Hpper Land, 
that IS, Annenia.-The land of Masgun in Armenia, mentioned 
m the inscriptions of Shalmaneser I (cf. p. 113, n. 9), is almost 
certa^y to be identified with the Masgungunnu of HE 51, 12a-d 
(cf. Meissner, Balylonien und Assyrien, Vol. I, p. 347). One 
suspects t^t the name should be read simply MaAgunnu, or Bar- 
gunnu. Where are the most important ancient lead mines of 
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Armenia to be foimd? The land of HarhA, mentioned also as a 
source of lead, was presumably in the neighborhood. — On p. 117, 
n. 9, Sanduarri is called a Median king, instead of a Cilieian, 
probably by a lapsus calami. Since he was a Cdician, the identi- 
fication of the name with that of Sattuara, pronounced Shtuara, 
or the like, is very plausible. 


Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia. By Daniel David 
Luckenbill. Vol. I: Historical Records of Assyria {from 
the Earliest Times to Sargon). Vol. II: Historical Records 
of Assyria {from Sargon to the End). Chicago: Universit'S 
OF Chicago Press, 1926, 1927. xvi -f 297, xii -1- 504 pp. 

These two beautiful volumes represent the long-awaited begin- 
ning of the University of Chi'oago series of translations of cunei- 
form texts. For twenty years, ever since the publication of 
Breasted’s Ancient Records of Egypt, the publication of the cunei- 
form records 'has been promised, only to be checked by the death 
of President Harper, followed by that of R. F. Harper and more 
recently by the work on the Assyrian Dictionary. The need of a 
clear and substantially accurate translation of the Assyrian royal 
inscriptions into English has been increasingly felt, especially since 
the translations in the Keilinschriftliche Bibliotheh have become 
increasingly antiquated and do not represent the scholarship of 
to-day. Moreover, the number of important inscriptions has 
swelled greatly. One need only mention the texts in the two 
volumes of Keilschrifttexte aus Assur historischen Inhalts, the 
annals of Tukulti-Ninurta II, the account of the eighth campaign 
of Sargon, and the JIabopolassar Chronicle to realize that our 
knowledge of Assyrian history and historiography has been revolu- 
tionized. 

In many respects the arrangement of Luckenbill’s work is ad- 
mirable. Bearing the popular intent of it constantly in mind, he 
has transcribed all proper names into simple Latin characters, 
eschewing diacritical marks entirely, aside from an occasional 
circumflex. The correct transcriptions are, however, found for the 
most part in the full indices at the end of the second volume. 
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This makes it possible for the non-Assyriologist who may he in- 
terested in ancient geography or archaeology to form a clear idea 
of the transcription without looking up the transcribed text, where 
the peculiarities of the syllabic division would prove hopelessly 
confusing, unless he happens to be au fait on the character of the 
cuneiform script. In the introduction to the index of names (Vol. 
II, p. 443), some mention might have been made of certain pecu- 
liarities in the Assyrian script, such as the use of ii:)h for , 
gh, h, etc., or the interchange of s and s, which is so confusing to 
the non-Assyriologist. 

There are virtually no notes or explanations, so the lay reader 
will often be puzzled to understand the bare translation. But 
Professor Luckenbill is nothing if not consistent, so he seems to 
have decided to eliminate notes entirely, rather than to run the 
risk of being too diffuse and increasing the already respectable size 
of his volumes. However, some assistance is furnished for the 
student. At the end of the second volume there is a chronological 
table, followed by a complete index of names (which will be 
valuable to the Assyriologist), an index of Assyrian words and 
ideograms, a selected bibliography, a table of Assyrian months, 
and one of weights and measures. 

The rich new material given in the Inschrifien der altassyr- 
ischen Konige, by Meissner-Ebeling-Weidner, was too recent to be 
incorporated in the first volume, but it has been utilized for the 
Additions and Corrections at the end of Vol. II. When that series 
has been continued into later periods the Assyriologist will have 
an invaluable reference work for his purposes, while the value of 
Luckenbill’s volumes, which are frankly intended for non-Assyri- 
ologists, will be in no way reduced. 

The purpose of the work being what it is, it would not be fair 
to hunt through it for philological slips, or points on which there 
might be differences of opinion. Luckenbill has evidently worked 
under high pressure, and has not always had time to study all the 
available literature, or to revise his translations. But his knowl- 
edge of Assyrian is such that the number of mistakes and over- 
sights in translation is surprisingly small. Signs of haste are 
evident in the alternation of Samsi and Shamshi, Assur and Ashir 
in the first pages of Vol. L Tukulti-urta for the usually accepted 
Tukulti-Ninurta is a harmless hobby of the author’s, which will 
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not hurt anyone. The name of the goddess Dl-ni-tu is not Dinitu, 
but Shulmanitu, as proved conclusively by Bohl, Acta Orientalia, 
Vol. pp. 76 if. Shulmanitu is the feminine counterpart of the 
North Mesopotamian and Syrian god Shulman, a god resembling 
Ea and Eesheph-Nergal. In Vol. II, p. 214 :, n. 2 we should read 
“ Hommel ” for “ Jensen,” an easily explicable lapsus calami. The 
reading Tarsisi for Nusisi is supported by the original, and has 
now been adopted by all German Assyriologists. Tarsisi is the 
exact equivalent of the Hebrew Tarshish, since Assyr. s was pro- 
nounced sh, as is well-known. The spelling Tandamane for UR- 
da-vm-nire (Vol. II, p. 295) should be replaced by Tasdamane 
for *Taltamane = Tnt-amdne j I for Egyptian n is so common that 
no exp'lanation is required. It is a pleasure to find Musri and 
Meluhha always translated by “ Egypt ” and “ Ethiopia,” mean- 
ings which they imdoubtedly possessed at that time. Professor 
Luekenbill is sometimes too hard on Winckler, but that gifted 
scholar often allowed his fancy to range far from the trodden 
paths — in doing which he sometimes made brilliant discoveries. 

We congratulate Professor Luekenbill on the completion of a 
tremendous task, for which students of the ancient world can only 
be profoundly grateful to him. Professor Breasted, who has 
written the preface to the volumes, deserves the hearty thanks of 
all lovers of the past for the great tmdertakings for which he has 
furnished the impetus and secured the means. To him the science 
of the Ancient Orient owes a debt which can never be paid. 

Jerusalem. 'W. F. AlbbiGHT. 


Das vneder erstehende Babylon. Von Robert Koldbwet. Vierte, 
erweiteirte Auflage. Leipzig, 1925. J. C. Hineichs’sche 
Buchhandlung. M. 25. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the appearance of the fourth 
edition of this useful and widely appreciated work of Koldewey, 
since its author died while it was passing through the press, and 
this new edition has his portrait as a frontispiece. The edition 
differs from previous editions only by the addition of fifteen more 
illustrations than were in the first edition and a useful index 
which occupies six pages. The additional illustrations are inserted 
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on extra sheets and numbered by sub-numerals (as, e. g. 5a), so 
tbat neither the paging of the book nor the numbering of the 
illustrations is changed from the first edition. Apart from the 
changes noted the fourth edition is printed from the same plates 
as the first. The book, which is unique in its field, deserves re- 
publication, and we wish for it a wide circulation. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


GtEOEGE a. Baeton. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Dastur C. Pavry is now in England to study the conditions and 
the religious needs and requirements of the Parsi Community there, and 
to investigate the possibUity of establishing a Zoroastrian Fire-Temple in 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


A Linguistic Institute will be held by the Linguistic Society of America 
in the summer of 1928, in New Haven, using the facilities of Yale Dniver- 
1 fi of graduate character. Among those in the 

of Sanskrit and Pali, conducted by P. Bdgerton 

bv P R Grammar of the Semitic Languages, and Hebrew, 

Lnhe^; fv 1 « ^-ahic, by E. P. 

K Eeiin-^ ^ n*’ r Sturtevaat of Yale; in Turkish, by 

stadvTnTn^ " 1 ^*”*^*‘1 of linguistic 

the hterf deal with the linguistic rathefthan 

^ pts Sl7tb H ^ “ notify as soon 

New Hawn r" 7 ’ St'^rtevant, Box 1849, Yale Station, 

en, Conn., from whom circulars and information may be obtained. 



AMEEICAlSr CULTUEB AND OEIBNTAL STUDIES " 

Julian Moegensteen 
Hebrew Union Coiaegb 

It seems to be the task, or perhaps better the tendency, of every 
nation, both great and small, to build up a distinctive, national 
culture, which shall both shape and express its individual, national 
sold. I hesitate between the words “task” and “tendency,” not 
quite certain which is more exact. Perhaps both are correct. I 
am inclined to believe that in former days there was a quiet, largely 
unconscious tendency to evolve national cultures, a spontaneous, 
natural process, with in the main fairly happy results. But in 
the last half-century, and particularly since the close of the Great 
War, this formerly unconscious tendency has changed for many 
nations into a conscious, urgent and perplexing task. In many 
respects this task is alluring and, if carried out with moderation 
and sense of proportion, even stimulating and creative and worthy 
of encouragement. But there is alwaj’s an inherent danger that 
the balance may be lost, the cultural progress become too rapid and 
extreme to be properly assimilated. The inevitable result is, on 
the one hand, a superficial, undigested cultural development, with 
an xmprepared, ignorant and ofttimes mischievous interpretation 
and administration of its discoveries and newly-established princi- 
ples; on the other hand, an arrogant and assertive national self- 
consciousness, making for international disunion, suspicion and 
hostility, and easily, if the fuel be ready to hand and the wind of 
world-politics blow strongly in that direction, furnishing the spark 
which may kindle another world-conflagration. 

America too, like other modern nations, is almost of necessity 
evolving its own national culture. Perhaps with us, for various 
reasons, the process is still somewhat more unconscious, natural 
and spontaneous than with the nations of Europe. In certain 
respects it has been an uncontrolled, haphazard development, and 
many of its peculiar creations have been of dubious quality. It is 
predominantly an industrial, scientific culture, with a marked ten- 

^ Presidential Address delivered before the Society at Washington, April 
10 , 1928 . 
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deucy to stress the things immediately productive and creative and 
possessing material values. Quite characteristically we want a 
speedy turnover and volume results, not only in business, but in all 
the affairs of life, both of the individual and the nation, and in 
things cultural and spiritual as well as material. Our cultural 
development is likewise strongly influenced by the actual past 
contributions and the potential future contributions of the mani- 
fold national and racial elements which comprise our present popu- 
lation, in large part irresponsibly, fortuitously and superficially as- 
similated and welded together into a national unity. Ours has 
been, and must continue to be, at least for some time, a national 
cultural development unique indeed. 

And not the least potent influence therein has been our peculiar 
geographical situation. As the oldest, largest and most powerful 
nation upon this western continent, we have developed a position 
of leadership among, and a benign, paternalistic attitude toward 
smaller and weaker nations, which has, on the one hand, tended to 
make our country the ready and generous champion of peoples op- 
pressed and suffering, and the uncompromising advocate of national 
and international justice and peace. But on the other band, this, 
coupled with our national isolation and our consciousness of ter- 
ritorial vastness, inexhaustible resources, immeasurable national 
wealth and seemingly incomparable power and security, has tended 
to make us the most independent, self-sufBcient, self-righteous and 
assertive of all peoples; witness the general bearing of American 
tourists abroad; or witness, even more significantly, our present, 
superficial, cruel and mischievous immigration, or better non- 
immigration, system. Every would-be immigrant is regarded with 
suspicion as a parasite upon the body of the American nation ; and, 
as we all know, some parasites are more irritating than others. 
The body of the American nation can accommodate a reasonable 
number ; but they must not be permitted to become too many nor 
too irritating. We have never made an adequate study of these 
parasites and their peculiar qualities; but, in quite characteristic 
manner, we have leaped at the conclusion that blond parasites are 
not quite as annoying or dangerous as those of darker complexion 
or those with black or yellow skins. And so, with customary 
American wisdom and assuredness, we divide our immigrants into 
three groups, with relative undesirability, ITorth European, South 
and East European, and Asiatics. In the popular mind this last 
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group represents the lowest, the least eontributive, the most parasitic 
type of immigrant, which has been for some time, and should be 
permanently, subject to one hundred percent exclusion. In our 
national fancy the Orient has nothing at all to contribute to evolving 
American culture; and we, who are devoting our lives to Oriental 
studies, have, so far as American culture and ideals are concerned, 
labored vainly for an illusion. 

Yet we know what this despised Orient has contributed to 
civilization in the past; and we have also some general idea of the 
contributions it might make even today. We know, for example, 
that every one of the great modem religions is an Oriental creation, 
that each had its birth and its earliest and, with perhaps the possible 
partial exception of Christianity, its largest development in Asia. 
And religion we Americans take rather seriously, at least as a 
nation if not as individuals, and we even seek sporadically to 
enforce a seminational religion by vague, unreasoned, over-zealous 
attempts at state legislation and public education. 

Eeligion is unquestionably an integral part of culture. Some 
may not approve this, claim, and may hold quite devoutly that 
religion is entirely the product of revelation. Do not all the great 
religions teach this, and have not all of them their inspired 
writings? I have no quarrel whatsoever with this doctrine of 
immediate and momentary divine revelation, although I cannot 
subscribe to it, and hold instead an altogether different, though 
quite as positive, concept of divine revelation. None the less I 
maintain that, despite origins, or rather supposed origins, religion 
is largely, if not primarily, a matter of culture, the creation of the 
age and the environment working upon the heritage of tradi- 
tion. Consider, for example, the peculiar forms which various 
creeds have assumed in this country. Certainly Judaism has 
undergone a development in America during the last century in 
many vital respects quite unlike the development which it experi- 
enced in the countries of Europe during the same period, and which 
has differentiated it to no mean degree from European Judaism of 
even the most progressive type. I venture to believe, upon the 
basis of personal observation as well as upon the testimony of 
others, adherents of various faiths, that the same condition obtains 
to a greater or less degree in Episcopalianism, Presbyterianism, 
Lutheranism and other Protestant denominations, and even in 
Catholicism. There is unquestionably such a thing as Americanism 
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in religion, or even American religion, American Judaism, Ameri- 
can Protestantism and American Catholicism. 

Of course I do not mean that this American religion is something 
separate and distinct from world religion, that these various sects 
and denominations have cut themselves off from kindred faiths in 
Europe and other parts of the world or have little in common with 
them. But I do mean that in practical adaptation to the condi- 
tions and tendencies of our daily existence they have outwardly 
shaped, formulated and expressed themselves, unconsciously hut 
of necessity, in such a way as to reflect the dominant thoughts 
and aspirations of American life and to minister directly to its 
spiritual needs, or its supposed needs. In proof I need but cite 
the very signiflcant role which religion has played and is playing in 
our characteristic prohibition legislation and its enforcement, or 
rather that sham enforcement, by which we delude ourselves into 
a state of pious satisfaction. With this illustration ominously 
before us, can any one doubt that there is such a thing as American 
religion? Manifestly, creeds and dogmas to the contrary notwith- 
standing, religion, as it actually expresses itself here in America, 
is more a matter of culture than of revelation, of life tlian of 
theology, of the present than of the past, of this world than of the 
world to come. And, if I mistake not, even despite theories of 
divine revelation and inspired writings, this was the basic philoso- 
phy of the majority of the dominant Oriental religions. Perhaps 
American religion still has something to learn from Oriental reli- 
gions, from their philosophies and ethics as well as from their 
histories. 

And certainly at just this particular moment American reli- 
gion needs to learn from every possible source. For the conflict 
between modernism and fundamentalism is upon us in all its force. 
It is not a peculiarly American phenomenon; it is a condition 
which the entire world must face either now or in the near future. 
But, again in truly characteristic manner, we face it differently 
than almost any other people. A comparatively young nation, 
we still experience growing pains ; and with us the conflict between 
modernism and fundamentalism is indeed a growing pain in a 
twofold sense. As might have been expected, it expresses itself in 
extremes, with bigotry, vituperation, hysteria, pitiful ignorance 
and attempted regulation through legislation on the one hand, and 
on the other hand either cold indifference or excessive zeal, each 
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animated all too frequently by an equally gross ignorance and 
irresponsibility, and a hasty, superficial, mischievous misinter- 
pretation and application of Biblical quotations and scientific facts. 
And all this because during the last generation science has made 
new and wonderful discoveries, which have tremendously enlarged 
the realm of human knowledge, have changed the whole texture 
of life, have modified many of its established and long unchallenged 
standards, have altered the entire aspect of the world, have given 
unto man a new and larger vision of God, a truer understanding 
of divine wisdom, purpose and law. Consciously or unconsciously, 
in obedience to a fundamental law of existence, the irresistible law 
of growth and progress, man is seeking to incorporate this new 
knowledge and this new vision into the content of modern religion. 
He is striving to do again today, and perhaps upon a vaster and 
more rapid scale, what he did, of necessity, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, when the invention of printing and the re- 
sultant diffusion of knowledge, the discovery of the rotundity of 
the earth and of this western continent, the first halting but 
significant steps in the sciences of astronomy, physics and chemistry, 
the beginnings of modern philosophy, necessitated a revaluation and 
reinterpretation and a new formulation of religion. But we still 
have those in America who would excommunicate Spinoza, im- 
prison Galileo and burn John Huss at the stake, if only these 
things were done today. Instead they must content themselves 
with enacting repressive legislation, banning certain studies from 
public school curricula, and persecuting those zealous teachers who 
persist in expounding the principles of unorthodox science. And 
certainly they could not do all this, did they not actually voice 
the sentiments and convictions of a large and aggressive portion, 
perhaps even the actual majority, of our American people. This 
too is a part of our present-day American culture. How long it wUl 
continue so, and what it will cost the American people in struggle, 
in suffering, perhaps even in stunted or deformed spiritual growth, 
time alone can tell. If only we were not quite so extremely 
American, and instead of expanding so over-rapidly and with such 
hysterical zeal, we could grow and progress slowly, normally, calmly 
and dispassionately! 

For the upbuilding of sound American religion, or, if you prefer, 
of sound, vigorous religion in America, what are essential and indis- 
pensable are larger tolerance and world-mindedness and a true and 
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wide-spread knowledge of the history and philosophy of religion, 
of religion in the abstract, and of religions, and especially the 
great modem religions, in the concrete. And this knowledge must 
be so interpreted to the American people and so applied by them 
that, understanding what true religion is and how it has always pro- 
gressed, they too may build consciously and wisely and thus 
make American religion a positive force in their own lives and 
in the life of the nation today, and establish it as a precious 
heritage for the generations of the future, a worthy element of our 
American culture. 

In this process Oriental studies should play a significant role 
just because the great modem religions had their births in Oriental 
lands and Oriental life, and because their histories, their philoso- 
phies, their evangelia, are recorded in Oriental literatures, and can 
be read and interpreted aright only by Oriental scholars. It is, 
of course, not a new field of Oriental scholarship, nor one which has 
been neglected in any way. But it behooves us to realize that at 
just the present juncture the world in general and America in 
particular need more, and perhaps are more ready and eager than 
ever before for these studies and the right interpretation of the 
knowledge which comes from them and its constmctive application 
to the problems of changing modem life. 

But not alone the study of Oriental religions can bring a vital, 
modern message to the world, and especially to America. An 
equally vital, equally modem, equally invigorating message can he 
gathered from the study and interpretation of Oriental philosophy, 
with its peculiar theories of life and its deep sense of the mystic 
elements in existence. Its emphasis upon the unseen, the unknown 
and the unknowable may well furnish the counterbalance to our 
extreme cult of the known and the knowable, the real and the 
material. Its patience, its deliberateness, its quietness, its age, 
its tolerance, may well temper our newness, our passion, our hurry, 
our impatience, our intolerance, yes even our bigotry. If only these 
essential qualities of Oriental culture could he interpreted and 
adapted to our Occidental life and needs and impulses, what a 
fortunate blending there would be ! 

And the study of Oriental history, with its broad vista of 
the past, its sweeping survey of generations, centuries and millennia 
of human existence, its rare opportunity for historical perspective, 
its kaleidoscopic review of empires come and gone, nations risen 
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and vanished, cultures established and decayed, what lessons of 
deep significance for us may it not bring? Its vital secret of wise 
upbuilding of nations, of permanence of existence, of true cultural 
development, of the right intermingling of nations and races, of 
the lasting foundations of world-unity, world-justice and world- 
peace, all this lies just beneath the surface, waiting to be read 
aright and to be expounded and applied to the life of the world 
today, and particularly to the life and philosophy of this unique, 
powerfid, self-conscious, self-righteous American nation. 

And what possible contribution to Occidental civilization may 
not Oriental literature make, with its vastness and its variety, its 
quaint beauties, its unique forms, its distinctive literary qualities, 
its wealth of imagery, of mystic lore, of legendary treasure, of 
which the Occident has little understanding and less appreciation? 
One need only remember Matthew Arnold, or Sir Edwin Arnold, 
or bethink himself of the influence of Fitzgerald’s rendering of 
Omar Klayyam into English or of Euckert’s translation of Arabic 
poetry into German, or appreciate Tagore and his vogue in the 
present day, to realize what the Occident might receive from the 
Orient in this field, if only it could but know. For obvious 
reasons America has not advanced in this direction as far as 
England or Germany. An American Oriental Translation Fund, 
to render into literary English, with retention of their quaint form, 
content and charm, some of the classics of Arabic literature, for 
example, what might not that contribute to the development of 
American literature? 

And correspondingly, so I am reliably informed, what might not 
Oriental music, with its distinctive modes and motifs, bring to our 
still infant American music ? Why assume, again with character- 
istic American impetuosity in leaping at conclusions, that Ameri- 
and negro themes alone can impart a distinctively 
American fiavor to our music? After all the negro is only to a 
degree less exotic in America than the Chinese or the Hindu, and 
is today, theoretically at least, quite as subject to anti-immigration 
frenzy. Why not also Chinese and Hindu and Arab themes in 
our American music of the future? And why not Oriental influ- 
ence upon developing American culture in other, perhaps less speci- 
fic and tangible, but equally vital directions? 

But you may misinterpret my presentation as an accusation of 
neglect and remissness and reply that, with the possible exception 
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of the field of Oriental music, American scholars have not neglected 
any of these provinces of Oriental study. In all these and in many 
kindred fields they have labored faithfully and fruitfully. The 
record of our own Society, now in its eighty-seventh year, is 
especially gratifying. American Oriental scholarship suffers not 
at all by comparison with Oriental scholarship of other lands. 
But that is not my charge. In fact I make no charge at all; 
rather I offer a plea. My plea is that, for many and obvious 
reasons, American culture, still young and in process of upbuildtng, 
needs the help, the contributions of Oriental culture far more than 
do the various, developed, mature national cultures of Europe. 
Because of its youth and consequently greater receptiveness, its 
geographical isolation, its racial compositeness, its dangers of vast- 
ness, wealth and power, its tendency toward impetuous, unreasoned 
thinking, self-sufficiency, arrogance and intolerance, the Ameri- 
can people needs to accept and appreciate the cultural contributions 
of aU nations and peoples, both past and present, even while it 
in turn makes its own distinctive and precious contribution to world 
culture. The cultural contributions of European nations flow to 
us spontaneously, through intimate contacts and direct interchange. 
But because of our geographical remoteness and our -unfortunate 
attitude of superiority and exclusion toward the Orient and every- 
thing Oriental, Oriental culture can make little or no contribution 
to our upbuilding American culture, unless it be consciously and 
purposefully mediated, and the American spirit be made tolerant 
and receptive to it. That I conceive to be the task of American 
Oriental scholarship, and particularly of this American Oriental 
Society. 

But you may still argue, and correctly, that all this you have 
done and are doing and will continue to do. My answer is that 
what has been done is not enough. One thing is lacking. In one 
respect we have not achieved sufficiently. In aU these years we have 
not succeeded in popularizing Oriental studies in America. And 
until Oriental studies become the object of interest, and the knowl- 
edge to be gained from them the common property of a considerable 
group of cultured American men and women our task is not done; 
our service is not complete. So long as they remain a closed field, to 
be investigated only by the expert, that long Oriental studies can 
scarcely exert any marked influence upon our developing American 
culture. Perhaps a beginning has been made in the somewhat 
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greater emphasis now being laid upon the records of Assyria^ 
Babylonia and Egypt in the teaching of ancient history in our 
high schools ; but it is only a beginning. We are stiU too largely 
under the sway of the mediaeval idea that ancient history con- 
sisted only of Greece and Eome. When our text-books shall offer 
an adequate presentation of, and our schools efficient instruction in 
the histories of Egypt, Assyria-Babylonia, the Hittite Empire, 
Persia, Israel, and the Arabs in the near East, of India in the 
South, and China and Japan in the far East, and with at least 
equal emphasis upon the record of their cultural growth and con- 
tribution to civilization as upon their military and political achieve- 
ment and decay, we may feel that a worthy foundation has been 
laid. And when, in turn, this presentation shall be supplemented 
by popular works, in proper number and variety, presenting in 
attractive manner the mythology, the folklore, the religions, the 
arts, the philosophies of the various Oriental peoples, we shall find 
in all likelihood, nay in reasonable certainty, that Oriental re- 
search and scholarship in America have been established firmly and 
purposefully, and have begun to exert the creative cultural influence 
which, in the final analysis, alone can justify them. 

Manifestly our great science is in urgent need of popularizers, 
capable men and women who can supplement the work of our 
scholars by interpreting their discoveries and creations to the 
larger public in healthy, stimulative manner. And to develop 
these popular mediators of Oriental science we must enlarge our 
ranks; we must open our doors more widely, and attract to our 
lecture halls and class rooms not merely future scholars and profes- 
sors, but also that other, larger group of capable students, with 
broad interests and inquisitive minds, eager to delve into a wide 
variety of subjects and to secure general knowledge upon many 
themes. Perhaps we have erred in our classroom methods, in 
our eagerness to develop scholars, to make our courses almost 
entirely technical and conduct our instruction largely upon seminar, 
specialized lines, and have in consequence neglected the equally im- 
portant, supplementary task of popularizing our subjects, opening 
wide the doors of our lecture and class-rooms, and interpreting 
our researches and discoveries to the people at large. Perhaps ours 
is the chief fault that Oriental studies have been so little appreciated 
in America and have thus far played such a negligible role in the 
upbuilding of American culture. 
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But, you may say, the American people will not listen to us and 
will not attend popular lectures nor read books on Oriental themes. 
And the present-day American college student thinks only of a max- 
imum of athletics and a minimum of study; how then may we 
hope to interest him in something as remote as Oriental studies? 
But somehow I have faith in the American college student and in 
the American people. I base this faith upon certain auspicious 
signs of the times. Our standard of living is rising rapidly; this 
expresses itself not only in material things, in better homes and 
more automobiles and radios, but in more subtle considerations as 
weU. Our educational standards are advancing apace. Our chil- 
dren and young people attend high school and college to a far 
greater degree and get a far larger measure of education than they 
did a generation, or even a decade, ago. I, for one, regard the 
thronging of our colleges and universities by young men and 
women, even though only half athirst for knowledge and with 
many intellectual misfits among them, as a healthy tendency that 
should be wisely controlled and encouraged. More people today 
attend lectures and concerts and there are more circles for adult 
study than ever before. Library statistics show that the American 
people are reading today an ever larger number of serious books, 
presenting modem knowledge in sober, responsible, but also in pop- 
ular, attractive manner. In fact such books now appear not infre- 
quently in the weekly and monthly lists of best-sellers. I cannot 
but feel that the opportunity to popularize worth-while knowledge 
in America is growing apace. It is for us to see that this oppor- 
tunity is not wasted for Oriental studies. 

I have another, perhaps rather fanciful idea. It has frequently 
been remarked that a large proportion of our American business 
men, despite old age and growing weakness, remain more or less 
active in business until death. To die in harness has in fact become 
a supposed American ideal. But perhaps instead of being a virtue 
this is a tacit confession of a characteristic and significant American 
fault. Perhaps the American business man remains in business 
until death because he has never learned to do anything else, and 
so has no way in which to fill up the leisure which advancing age 
should bring him. N’owadays things have adjusted themselves a 
bit, and our aging business men are learning to play golf and 
to spend their winters in Florida or California. Golf is truly a 
blessing in our American life, and, let it be noted in passing, a 
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cultural treasure of distinctively foreign origin. But our younger 
business men and their wives with them, with a steadily increasing 
proportion of college men and women among them, already play 
golf in conjunction with and as a healthy, necessary relaxation 
from their daily tasks. They will not need to fall back upon 
it when advancing age and the urging of the next generation suggest 
a gradual withdrawal from business activities. What then ? And 
our modern women, emancipated and independent, with the rela- 
tively large amount of leisure which present-day domestic and social 
organization bring, what of them? I am sure that they will not 
long be content to waste this precious time on bridge or mah jong, 
nor even in feverish and largely futile attendance at club meetings 
and participation in club activities. And when that happy day 
shall come, and it cannot be far distant, for them too what then ? 

Well, why not Oriental studies? It may seem laughable at first; 
but on second thought, again why not ? If only we can reach these 
men and women in a general and popular way while in college, and 
if only, through popular lectures and writings, we can keep in 
touch with them and hold and develop their interest thereafter, 
why may we not expect that some among them, and a gratifying 
number at that, would manifest a healthy, worthwhile interest in 
Oriental studies, each in his own way? We need not expect them to 
become Gladstones or Lord Curzons and develop creative Oriental 
scholarship in their old age, although, as the membership list of 
our own Society could show, even this is by no means impossible. 
Hor need all of them build up museum collections after the manner 
of Mr. J. P. Morgan, Sr. and others, although that too is not impos- 
sible nor even improbable, and is, of course, extremely desirable. 
But they would be men and women with a live interest in and 
an understanding appreciation of Oriental studies; and would not 
just such men and women be the very best popularizers and sup- 
porters of Oriental science in America ? And through them would 
not the influence of Oriental studies upon American culture be 
furthered most largely? Cultured American men and women, 
whose vocation is their daily business, whether in the market or in 
the home, whose relaxation and exercise perhaps is golf, and whose 
avocation is Oriental studies in more or less popular form — ^why 
not? 

But even if this be a foolish dream, the fact remains that our 
task is hut half done if, even -with most efficient instruction on our 
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part, we succeed only in raising up in America another generation 
of Oriental scholars like ourselves, to carry on the work after us. 
Of what purpose all this ? The work of scholarship must he supple- 
mented by interpretation and popularization. Alongside of the 
scholar we must develop the popular interpreter; both are essential 
to our work and to the fulfillment of our larger and more basic 
purpose. And that purpose is to bring to our developing American 
culture all the invaluable, indispensable contribution which Oriental 
life, culture, history interpreted through our Oriental studies, may 
offer. Less than this may not content us nor justify the further 
propagation of Oriental studies in America. To America today, as 
to Europe of old, ex oriente lux; light, precious, illuminating, 
revealing light, may well come from the Bast. Ours the task, 
nay the privilege, to radiate it. We are the American Oriental 
Society. In the combination of adjectives the name is indeed signi- 
ficant. It lays upon us a duty, a responsibility, a service, in which 
we may not fail. 



WHITING UPON PAECHMBNT AND PAPYRUS AMONG 
THE BABYLONIANS AND THE ASSYRIANS 

Raymond P. Dougherty 
Yale Univeesity 

Records upon clay and stone have been associated with the 
Babylonians and the Assyrians so generally that belief in the wide- 
spread use by them of either parchment or papyrus has gained 
meager headway. However, indications are not wanting that 
ancient scribes in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley wrote upon perish- 
able substances as well as upon materials of lasting quality. Little 
direct proof of this has come from archaeological excavations in 
Mesopotamia. The conditions of that land with respect to moisture 
in the soil are such as to hinder the preservation of parchments and 
papyri buried in the debris of ruined cities. It is conceivable that 
a portion of a site sufficiently elevated and having unusual protec- 
tion from dampness might yield manuscripts, especially if definite 
precautions had been taken to shield them, but the typical mounds 
of Babylonia and Assyria have thus far been noted mainly for the 
cuneiform inscriptions which they have furnished.^ For this reason 

^ See, however, Cumont, FouUles de Doura-Europos, 1922-3, Chap. V., 
pp. 281-337, for examples of Greek and Aramaic parchments from the 
Middle Euphrates region. 
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Dougherty, Records from Erech, Time of Nabonidus, YBT Vol. VI; 
SBD = Dougherty, The Shirkutu of Babylonian Deities, YOR Vol. V-2; 
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the extensive utilization of parchment and papyms for writing 
purposes in Mesopotamia at a time when the inscribing of clay 
tablets was in vogue has been overlooked. The assembling of diver- 
sified data capable of throwing light upon this practice will now 
be attempted. 

The Meaning of 

An important discovery was made a little over two decades ago. 
The occurrence of ^”‘^WUS-SAR in several Seleucid texts from 
Warka was noted.^ Schroeder was the first to point out the true 
meaning of this term. He advanced the view that '^”‘^^-EUS-8AB 
was used as an ideogram to describe one who wrote upon leathei 
or parchment, in the same way in which the ideogram DUB- 
SAB was employed to represent one who wrote upon a clay tablet.® 
The soundness of this reasoning cannot be questioned, inasmuch as 
the basic significance of DUB is ‘ tablet ’ * and a denotation of KUS 
is ' skin,’ ® whereas a common meaning of SAB is ‘ write.’ ® Schroe- 
der went so far as to suggest that the Semitic word derived from 
KUS-SAR was hussaru, on the analogy of DUB-SAB = dupsarru 
(tupsarru) Bezold lists hussaru as a Sumerian loan-word with 
the meaning ‘ Pergamentschreiber.’ ® In the absence of contrary 
proof it is perfectly natural to regard KUS-SAB = hussaru with 
favor, but no substantiation of the Babylonian form hussaru in the 
sense of ‘ writer upon parchment ’ is available.® 

An exhaustive study of personal names occurring in the texts 
containing the ideogram <‘”'^^KUS-SAR furnishes a clue as to the 
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Insahriften von Cyrus; StrDar — Strassmaier, Inschriften von Darius; 
StrNhh = Strassmaier, Inschriften von Nabuchodonosor; StrNbn — Straas- 
maier, Inschriften von Habonidus ; = 'Vordemsiutisohe Schriftdenh- 

maler; YBT = Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Tents; TOR = Yale 
Oriental Series, Researches ; ZA. = Zeitschrift fiir Assyrioloyie, 

^ BRM Part II, 39:6; 46:28; VS XV, 6:6. No earlier occurrence of the 
ideogram KUS-SAR has been found. 

‘ZA XXX, p. 91 f. 
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* Bezold, Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar, p. 152. 
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real Babylonian term which was used as an equivalent of 
imeixuS-BAR. Nidintum-Ishtar, the son of Anu-ahe-iddin, is 
described in one passage as ^"'^^EUS-SAR maklcur ^Anu,^° and in 
another passage as one of several ametgi.pifmes maklcur ^AnuP Evi- 
dently Mdintum-Ishtar was a writer upon parchment who kept an 
account of the property {makkuru) of the god Anu. Thus the 
terms °'”'^^KTJS-SAR and <^”‘^^si-pir are equated. A corroborative 
instance may be cited. Illut-Anu, the son of Anu-mukin-aplu, in 
one text bears the title of ^"‘"^EUS-SAR makkur ^Anup^ in 
another text Illut-Anu, the son of Anu-mukin-aplu, son of Anu- 
apal-iddin, is specified as <‘"'^^si-pir makkur AinuP That these 
two references to Illut-Anu denote one and the same person is 
clear. Illfit-Anu, like Nidintum-Ishtar, was a writer upon parch- 
ment who kept an account of the property of the god Anu. The 
conclusion is inevitable that two expressions were employed in sig- 
nifying that an individual wrote upon parchment. These two 
expressions were the ideogram ‘^"‘^’^EJJS-SAR, the meaning of which 
has already been explained, and the Semitic term ^”‘^^si-pir. A 
chronological comparison of the four texts from which this infor- 
mation has been drawn indicates that Nidintum-Ishtar performed 
his function as a writer upon parchment during a period of at least 
twenty years, from the 129th to the 149th year of the Seleucid era, 
i. e., from the time of Seleucus IV to the time of Antiochus V, and 
that Illut-Anu served as a writer upon parchment during a period 
of at least twenty-four years, from the 131st to the 155th year of 
the Seleucid era, i. e., from the time of Seleucus IV to the time 
of Demetrius I. Both Nidintum-Ishtar and Illut-Anu may have 
been official scribes much longer, for Nadin, the son of Bel-ahe- 
iqisha, son of Egibi, served as <'”'^^dupsarru for at least thirty years, 
i. e., from the 3rd year of Nabonidus to the 6th year of Cambyses.^^ 
Proof that the tablet-writer and the parchment-writer were care- 
fully distinguished is furnished by a fifth cuneiform inscription 
which exhibits indications that it came from Sippar. It records a 
transaction with respect to temple lands and contains the following 
illuminating passage : Or-ki-i sa-ta-ri sa ina qi-bi-tum ”'Us-ta-ni 
<^”'^^pi-hat-tum BdbilP u °'E-bir nari sa ”‘Ina-R-sag-ila-li-bur 


Part II, 39:5, 6. 
^^Ibid., 35:36. 

46:27, 28. 


“ Ibid., 36:1. 

“JeiTIV 33:25; RECC 190:18, 19. 
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’‘"‘^^angu Sippar*^ ”^Sarru-lu-u-darn R-har-ra ”^Bel- 

iddin '^^Naiu-ah^^^-Visallim ‘^U-hal-lit-su-^Qula ’^‘^’^^dupsarre’^^^ 
u ”'Ni-din-tum ™^^si^pl-ri u "‘Ti-rih-sarru-ut-su sarri 

it-tir-ha is-tu-rih’ j ‘in conformity with the writing which at the 
command of TJshtani, the governor of Babylon and the city across 
the river, Ina-fisagila-libur, the priest of Sippar, Sharru-lh-dari, 
the administrator of Ebarra, BM-iddin, Nabii-ah§-ushallun, (and) 
Uballitsu-Gula, the scribes (dupsarre), and Nidintum, the scribe 
(si-pi-ri), and Tirik-sharrutsu, the chief ofBcer of the king, wrote 
with thee.’ On account of the mutilated condition of the reverse 
of the tablet from which this passage is taken the date is illegible, 
but the names of the ofiSeials which are mentioned settle with 
remarkable exactness the fact that the record belongs to the Persian 
period. Ushtani was governor of Babylon and the district beyond 
the river in the 3rd year of Darius.’^ Ina-Esagila-libur was priest 
of Sippar from the 1st to the 4th year of Darius.’® Sharru-lu-dari 
was the administrator of fibarra, the temple of Shamash in Sippar, 
from the 1st year of Cyrus to the 4th year of Cambyses.’® B§1- 
iddin is mentioned as a scribe (dupsarru) in the 2nd year of 
Cambyses and in the 11th and the 22nd years of Darius.^” 
Uballitsu-Gula is also mentioned as a scribe {dupsarru) in the 
22nd year of Darius.^’ Nidinit is mentioned as a scribe {si-pi-ri) 
in the 6th year of Darius.“ Tirik-sharrutsu appears as a chief 
olScer of the king from the 1st to the 4th year of Cambyses.®® It 
is probable that each official served longer than the limits furnished 
by the years which have been mentioned. In fact, this must be 
true if all of them were in office at the same time, as the above 
cuneiform passage indicates. While the document quoted cannot 
be dated with minuteness, its chronological setting is not difficult 
to fix. It belongs to the Persian rather than to the Greek period 
of Babylonian history. 

The o’neiQiD-DA. of the text is evidently a. scribal error for amelTJL- 
LA-GID-DA or ameiTIL-GID-DA. See under qipu, CD p. 921. Note B 1568. 

Part I, 101:4-8. 

StrDar 82:2. 

StrDar 27:7, 128:4. In the latter instance the name is plainly written 
mlna-B-sag-gil-lil-bur. 

StrCyr 310:9-, StrCamb 9:11; 19:17; 169:4; 194:8; 240:12. 

StrCamb 131:6; 8'fri>ar 299:3; 558:4. 

StrDar 558:4. StrDar 209 :3. “ StrCaroS 93:7; 240: 13. 
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So far as the subject under discussion is concerned, the main 
value of this cuneiform passage lies in the fact that a definite con- 
trast between "‘^^^dupsarru and is indicated. In short, 

the evidence that there were two classes of scribes is decisive. Each 
class enjoyed sufficient prestige, in Sippar at any rate, to be asso- 
ciated in function with some of the highest ofQcials of the temple 
and with the chief representative of the king. It should be noted 
that the text mentions only one writer upon parchment, whereas 
three writers upon clay have a part in the legal contract which is 
recorded. One might be tempted to infer that these four scribes 
comprised the total literary staff of the temple at Sippar and that, 
as a result, writers upon parchment and similar material were very 
much in the minority. However, such a deduction is not war- 
ranted, as it is conceivable that the document was drawn up in the 
presence of those temple functionaries who chanced to be present 
or who happened to have a special interest in the transaction. There 
are other texts in which more than one is mentioned, but 

no opportunity for conclusive comparison is presented. 

Starting with an ideogram of undoubted meaning, it has been 
demonstrated that <‘”'^hi-pir is the cuneiform Semitic equivalent of 
*>^^‘KUS-SAR. The intimation is that the scribe represented by 
these two terms wrote upon parchment rather than upon clay. The 
final implication of these facts may now be stated. The root of 
the Babylonian word for parchment-writer, written si-pir and 
si-pi-ri in the texts thus far considered, is spr. That this root is 
connected with Hebrew and Aramaic “ICD is beyond doubt. The 
primary meaning of Hebrew “lED is zahlen,^* ‘ count,’ ‘ reckon,’ 
‘enumerate.’ The secondary meaning is erzahlen/^ ‘recount,’ 
‘relate,’ ‘narrate.’ The meaning ‘count’ for the simple stem of 
Hebrew lED is distributed widely throughout the Old Testament, 
as the following partial summary indicates: numbering stars, 
Gen. 15:5; calculating time. Lev. 15:13; mustering people, 
II Sam. 34:10; coimting houses and towers, Isa. 22:10, 33:18;^® 
enumerating God’s thoughts, Ps. 139:18; computing Job’s steps, 
Job 14:16; apportioning workmen to specific tasks, II Chron. 2:1. 


See Gesenius-Buhl 17, p. 550. 

Hid., p. 550. 

•• The association of bptf with “EC in this context throws interesting 
light upon the meaning of the latter. 

2 
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These are the most significant evidences of the elemental meaning 
of Hebrew "iBD . Further instances of the same meaning can be 
found in the root’s derived forms, both verbal and nominal. The 
act of counting is primarily a mental process, but memory is falli- 
ble, and so there must be recourse to a written tally or record. 
Hence the secondary meanings of the verb developed, with the 
result that “iCb came to mean ‘ scribe,’ and ICO became a term for 
‘ record,’ ‘ letter,’ ‘ book.’ 

There are indications that the Hebrews had some knowledge of 
writing upon more durable substances than parchment and papyrus. 
The use of the word = Assyrian le’u, ‘ tablet,’ ‘ document,’ 
is proof of this.^^ Similarly, the verb ppn> ‘ engrave,’ ‘ inscribe,’ 
points to an acquaintance with hard writing materials.^ An 
inscription upon an object resistant enough to be engraved might 
be called but it is likely that this Hebrew word was used 


more often to denote a parchment or papyrus document. Direct 
references in the Old Testament to the utilization of animal hides 
and Egyptian paper for writing purposes are conspicuous for their 
absence. Indirect allusions are sufficient, however, to establish the 
fact that records were made upon a pliable substance.®® Papyrus 
could not have been unknown, for it was introduced into Syria as 
early as the end of the twelfth century b. c.®^ There is no informa- 
tion as to how early the Hebrews began to write upon parchment.®® 
It need not be doubted, nevertheless, that the cursive style of both 
the Siloam inscription®® and the memoranda upon the sherds 
found at Samaria ®'‘ indicate extensive contemporaneous and proba- 
bly considerable previous writing upon materials other than stone, 
metal, and clay. 

The meaning an d usage of nCD in Hebrew permit a more cer- 

"Note especially .nni). ‘tablets of stone,’ Ex 34-1 etc 

^“See Isa. 30:8; Job 19:23. ‘ ’ 

““ Cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fur Semitische Epigraphik, p. 223, b. 14, 15. 

See Ps. 40:7; Jer. 36:2, 4; Ezek. 2:9. 

^ ^sypt, IV, 


T Iv-n discussion of writing material see SOpherim, Chap. 

I, Muller’s edition, Leipzig, 1878, pp. 1 . 31 . 

Handbuch der Nordsemitischm Epigraphik, Tafel XXT, 1 . 
Harvard Excavations at Samaria, Vol. I, pp. 239-243. 
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tain interpretation of Babylonian supir (si^pi-ri). It bas been 
shown, in the passages quoted above, that <^”'^^si-pir designated one 
who was a recorder of the property of the god Ann, i. e., one who 
kept an account of the various possessions associated with the cult 
of this particular deity at Erech. The extensive ceremonies and 
functions connected with the worship of each Babylonian divinity 
were supported by rich endowments and offerings. There was a 
constant income from vast land-holdings. Grain fields and pasture 
lands yielded a large revenue. At the same time there were numer- 
ous monetary receipts and disbursements. Temple records in 
cuneiform which have been recovered and deciphered indicate that 
the Babylonians demanded an exact accounting of all transactions, 
whether private or public, legal or religious. The material interests 
of the sanctuary of a city were safeguarded with the utmost pre- 
cision. Hence that there should have been special recording 
accountants definitely in charge of the property dedicated to the 
maintenance of the rites of one deity or another is not surprising. 
The °”^^'‘si-pir, known also as the ^parchment- 

writer,’ was such an accountant for the god Anu at Erech in the 
Seleucid era. 

The evident relationship between ^DD and si-pir (si-pi-ri) 
raises a question with respect to another Babylonian root. Hereto- 
fore sapdru, ‘ send,’ ‘ commission,’ has been connected with “iCD 
There is no inherent difficulty in this equation so far as the sibilants 
are concerned. The fact that the nominal form sipru appears to range 
in meaning from ^ mission,’ ‘ business,’ ‘ work,’ to ‘ communication,’ 
‘ report,’ ‘ document,’ has caused scholars to believe that sipru and 
IDD correspond etymologically.^® Ho real ground for this con- 
clusion seems to exist. If it were tenable one would expect the 
basic translations of the verbs to exhibit some similarity in mean- 
ing. This is far from true, as the original connotation of ^DD 
is ‘ count ’ whereas that of saparu is ‘ send,’ and the derived mean- 
ings of the two verbs coincide very slightly. The term 
has been translated ‘scribe’ due to a supposed relationship with 
but the expression has its strongest force when translated 
‘ commissioner,’ ‘ agent,’ i. e., strictly in accordance with the idea 

I " — ■ ^ ^ ~ 

See CD p. 1087 ; Gesenius-Buhl 17, p. 550. 

Cf CD p. 1098. 
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contained in the root.®^ If the Babylonians already had a term 
which could be used for ‘ scribe ’ it is hardly likely that 
they would have borrowed another so nearly like it in sound. That 
they did use for ‘scribe’ is absolutely certain, and 

this fact would indicate that did not have that meaning. 

Not many occurrences of and its variant forms have 

been listed thus far.®® This has made it difficult to discover the 
character of the official represented by the term. However, a care- 
ful study of numerous cuneiform texts has yielded many more 
passages in which references to etc., are pres- 

ent. In all there are now easily fifty such contexts available. A 
few have already been discussed ; the remaining will be presented in 
chronological order. 

Data from the Reign of Nebuchadnezzar 

Year SO. A mutilated text has the sign EUS remaining in the 
first line and '‘”^^'si-pi-ri at the end of the second line. This is 
suggestive but no scientific conclusion can be drawn because the 
whole passage is not intact.®® 

Year JtS. A text, the beginning of which is defaced, contains 
the following: ”'^Ndbu-sum-iddin ^’^^^si-pi-ri sa '^^Nergal-sar-u^r, 

‘ Nabu-shum-iddin, the si-pi-ri of Neriglissar.’ 

Data from the Reign of Nahonidus 

Year 1. A document dealing with a monetary transaction refers 
to ”'^Nabu . . . '^”'^^si-pi-ri sa sarri, ‘Nabu . . . the si-pi-ri of 
the king.’ 

Year 2. In a long text itemizing receipts for barley the follow- 
ing passage occurs : k- gur sa •^^■^Addaru "'^^Nisannu <^’‘f>Ayaru u 
’^bSimdnu ”'Ina-esi-Hir ‘ Four kors (of barley) of the 


Ibid., p. 1089. It is to be noted that ameiidpiru is often associated 
with amiiaklu, ‘ agent.’ 

See references in HWB p. 509; CD p. 779 f. 

StrNbk 217 :2. Cf. pu-ut si-hu-u u ofnelpa-kir-ra-nu u amelmdr-ha-nu-tu 
u si-ip-ru, StrNbk 201:6-8. 

StrNhk 413:3. See AV, p. 815, under si-pi-ri (No. 6737) for miNahH- 
lu-u-sa-lim ameisi-pir Sa Sarri, ‘ Naba-lU-salini, the si-pir of the king.’ 
This passage is quoted from a text dated in the reign of Neriglissar. 

StrNbn 44:3. 
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month Adar, the month Nisan, the month lyyar, and the month 
Sivan Ina-eshi-etir, the si-pir, (received) / 

Year 5. A record of the loan of money mentions ’"^Nahu-muMn- 
aplu sa ”^^Bel-sar-usur mar sarri, ‘ Nabu-mnkin-aplu, 

the si-pi-ri of Belshazzar, the son of the king/ 

Tear 6. In a tablet recording a monetary transaction part of 
the business was negotiated in the presence of "'Kat-ba^a “^^^si-pi-ri, 
‘ Kalba, the si^pi-ri.’ ^ 

Tear 7. A text dealing with tithe money refers to ”'^Nabu- 
muMn-[aplu^ °’™^hi-pi-ri <^”‘‘^qal-lasa ”'^Bel-sar-usur mar sarri, 
‘]Srabu-mukin-[aplu], the si-pi^i, the servant of Belshazzar, the 
son of the king/ 

Tear 8. A record concerning a disbursement from the royal 
store-house reads as follows; 200 gur suluppi istu bit makhur 
ni-din-it sarri cu-na ”^Mu-se-zib-^Naiu u ”‘^Samas-uballit{-it) 
ameigj^p^^mei ”'^Nabv,-ahe”‘^^-eriba sa muh-hi Ar-ba-a-a 

nadin(-in), ‘Two hundred kors of dates from the treasure-house 
of the king’s gift to Mushezib-Nabu and Shamash-uballit, the si-pir 
officials of Nabh-ahS-Sriba, who is in charge of the Arabs,^® were 
given/ 

Year 10. A receipt for asphalt is attested as follows: Ina 
manzazi ”^Is-tar-ah-iddin ''”‘^^mdr sip-ri^^ sa ’"Mu-se- 

zib-^Nabu, ‘ In the presence of Ishtar-ah-iddin, the si-pi-ri, the 
messenger of Mushezib-Nabu/ 

Year 11. A promissory note begins as follows: 20 ma-na kaspi 
sim sipdte^'^’^ makkur ^^Bel-sar-usur mar sarri sa ina qat ”‘^Nabu- 
sa-[bit-qdta] ^^'‘^rab biti sa ^^Bel-sar-usur mar sarri u <^”'^tsi-pir’”^^ 
sa mar sarri, ‘ Twenty minas of silver, the price of wool, the prop- 
erty of Balshazzar, the son of the king, which (was received) 
through the agency of Nabu-[sabit-qata], the major domo of Bel- 

REN 32:44. See StrNbn 55:4, for miSin-Sriba amelsi . . . , * Sin- 
Sriba, the si[pm].’ 

*^StrNhn 184:4, 5. 

**Ibid., 245:9. 

“/6id., 270:5. 

‘•Although the usual determinative amel is omitted, there can be little 
doubt that the expression Ar-ba-a-a is gentilic in character. 

"StrNbn 297:1-6. 

•® Note contrast of ameisi-pi-ri and omeimdr Hp-rt. 

"StrNbn 478:11-13. 
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shazzar, the son of the king, and the si-pir officials of the son of 
the king.’ 

Year 11. An itemized record concerning dates, etc., contains 
the following entry: 2 siqil sa a-na ^'Ki-din sa sarri sa 

a-na mes-hat sa eqldti it-U-lcu id-di-nu, ‘ Two shekels (of silver) 
which they gave to Kidin, the si-pi-ru of the king, who went for the 
measuring of the fields.’ 

Data from the Reign of Cyrus 

Y ear 8. In a record of a controversial affair the following state- 
ment is made: si-pir-twn sa ^“"‘^^^si-pi^ru sa a-na su-mu sa '”Ap-la-a 
apil-su sa ”^Sin-ah-iddm sat-ra-tum, ‘ the dispatch of the si-pi^ru 
which was written for the name of Apia, the son of Sin-ah-iddin.’ 

Year 1^. A tablet recording a loan begins thus: 1 1/S ma-na 
Tcaspi malckuru sa ”^Kam-t)U-zi-ia [mar sarrij sa qdt ^'Gab-hi- 
ildni’^^^-sar-usur sa mar [sarri] apil-su sa ”‘^Il-te-ri- 

ha-na-na, ‘ One and one-third minas of silver, the property of 
Camhyses, [the son of the king], in the possession of Gahbi-illni- 
shar-usur, the si-[^]-n' of the son [of the king], the son of Ilteri- 
hanana.’ 

Y ear 5. A text which is not entirely intact contains the follow- 
ing: ”'Ba-zu-zu apil-su sa "^Ardi-^Nabu <‘’>'^hi-pi-ru sa bit <‘’^^^mar 
sarri, Bazuzu, the son of Ardi-Habu, the si-pi-ru of the house of 
the son of the king,’ 

Year 10. A record concerning barley ends as follows : Napharu 
IfO gur 3 pi 18 qa SE-BAR a-na '"'Sa-lam-ma-ri-e ^^^si-pi-ri 16 
sdbe”'^^ sa '‘”^‘^qipi nadna{-na) <^’'<‘l>KisUmu umu n^”'httu lO^”' 
. . . su ‘ A total of forty kors, 3 pi, 18 5 a of barley which 

were given to Shalammare, the si-pi-ri of sixteen workmen of the 
administrator. The month Kislev, the seventeenth day, the tenth 
year of [Cyrus].’'® 

Year ?. A broken tablet contains a reference to ”‘Pdni-^Asur- 

’‘Uhid., 581:1-4. 

242:22, 23. 

‘‘RECC 19:11, 12. 

StrCyr 177 : 1-3. 

199:10, 11. 

" StrNbn 438:10-15. The lu in line 20 of this text could be regarded as 
a part of the name Cyrus. 
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lu-mur ™^''si-pi-ri mar sarri, ‘ P^i-Ashur-liiiniir, the si-pi-ri of 
the son of the king.’ 

Data from the Reign of Camiyses 

Tear of Accession. A document concerning a fugitive Mrku 
contains the following statement: si-pir-tum sa ‘^"‘‘’■si-pi-ri sa ”'Oi- 
mil-lu a-na eli "^Ri-hi-e-tum a-na ”^^Ndbu-na-din is-pu-ru-ma ina 
puhri tan-nam-ru is-ku-su ik-nu-ku u ina E-an-na is-ku-nu, ‘ The 
dispatch, which the si^pi-ri of GimiUu sent concerning Eihetum to 
Nabu-nadin and (which) was seen in the assembly, they boimd, 
sealed and placed in Eanna.’ “ 

Year 1. One of the witnesses in a bailment record is ’"^Amurru- 
sar-usur <^”'^hi-pir sa sarri, ‘ Amurru-shar-usur, the si-pir of the 
king.’ 

Year 1. A document concerning the slaves of a Hrku mentions 
Sa-lam-ili mari-su sa ”'A-hir^^Daydn ‘ Shalam-ili, 

the son of Abi-DaySn, the si-pi- [ri] 

Year 1. A record concerning a fatally-injured sirku contains a 
reference to "'Sa-lam-ili mari-su sa "'Ahi-^Dayan "■”'^^si-pir sa sarri, 
‘ Shalam-ili, the son of Abi-Dayan, the si-pir of the king.’ 

Year 2. In a tax record there is mention of ”'^Amurru-mr-usur 

^si-pir mari-su sa "'Ahurlisir,^^ ‘ Amurru-shar-usur, the si-pir, 
the son of Ahu-lishir.’ 

Year 3. In a text dealiug with a controversy one of the witnesses 
is "'^Amurru-sar-usur, apil-su sa "'Ta-lim °”'^^si-pir, ‘Amurru- 
shar-usur, the son of Talim, the si-pir.’ 

Year 3. A record concerning fish begins as follows: ’"Rirm^ut 
""'^^dayanu "'Ili’-^Marduk ""'^WUB-SAR apil ”'Epes{-es)-ilu u 


StrCyr 364:16. 

The word iS-ku-su stands for ir-ku-su. See SBD p. 63. 

“ SEOC 102:24, 25. See SBD p. 62. 

“REGO 118:22. 

““It is possible that the restoration should be amelsi-lpir iamj. 

’'^BECC 114:14. 

’‘Ibid., 107:17. 

““ Dr. Tremayne’s reading is AJfU-USir, but it seems possible that SES- 
GAD represents an ideogram for talimu, ‘twin,’ on the basis of AmurrU- 
sar-usur, the son of Talim, in accompanying texts from the third and sixth 
years of Cambyses. See RECC 159:26; 198:4. 

”RECC IZl-.lZ. ““/ftid., 159:26. 
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”'^Ba-u-eres ^”‘^^si-pi-ri w-na ”^Bel-iqisa{-sa) apil-su sa ”'Ba-nv-ia 
iq-iu-u um-ma, ‘Eimut, the judge, Ili’-Marduk, the 
scribe (dwpsarrw), the son of Epesh-ilu, and Bau-eresh, the scribe 
(si-pi-ri), to Bel-iqisha, the fisherman, spoke as follows:’®® 

Year Ji.. In a document concerning a debt there is mention of 
”'^Amurru-sar-usur ‘^"‘^’■si-pir-ri sa ina E-an-na paq-du, ‘ Amurru- 
shar-usur, the sirpi-ri, who is appointed in the temple fianna.’ ®^ 

Year 6. In a text dealing with sheep and cattle one of the wit- 
nesses is ”'^Ainurru-sar-usur mdri-su sa ”'Ta-lim <^”‘^hi-pir sa ina 
E-an-na, 'Amurru-shar-usur, the son of Talim, the si-pir in the 
temple Banna.’ ®® 

Year 6. In a short partially-mutilated text there is a reference 
to "'Aiu-lu-mur sa hel pihat Mi-sir , ‘ Abu-lumur, the 

sirpir-ri of the governor of Egypt.’ 

Year 6. A document concerning wool begins as follows: 16 
bilat 13 ma-na sipdte^'^^ ina eburi sa satti sa e-pis 

dul-lu sa <^”'^^qipi a-na ”'Sa-lam-ma-rire <^”'‘^si-pir-ri sa °’”'^^qipi 
nadna{-na), ‘Sixteen talents (and) fifteen minas of wool out of 
the yield of the sixth year, in the possession of the workmen who 
perform the work of the administrator, were given to ShalammarS, 
the si-pir-ri of the administrator.’ 

Data from the Reign of Darius I 

Y ear 6. A letter containing an order to deliver dates was sent 
by three ( ?) men, one of whom was ^Ni-din-it o'"" 'si-pi-ri, ‘ Mdinit, 
the si-pir-ri/ 

Year 6. In a record dealing with a monetary transaction the 
witnesses are listed as follows: Ina ma-har ”'^Nabu-na-din-ahu 
”'Bel-su-nu ”'Ba-ga- -in ”'Na-din ”’'^Sin-mudammiq[-iq) ”'Ap-la-a u 
”'^Nabu-napistim(-tim)-itsur <‘”'^^daydne”'^^ ”>1 ddinr-Wabu ’^’^^^si-pi- 
ru u-il-ti e-lit ’"^Nabu-ha-sir DUB-SAR mar ™Nar-bu-un-na-a-a 
”'^E-a-iddin DUB-SAR mar ”‘A^ab-tum, ‘ In the presence of Nabu- 

“Ihid., 151:1-4. 

Ihid., 164:21. 

*^Ibid., 198:4. 

•*“ The scribe omitted the usual determinative for land 

’"-StrOamb 344:2, 3. 

” CT IV, 27, (Bu. 88-5-12, 336), lines 4, 5. 

StrDar 209:3. 
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nadin-ahu, Bel-shunu, Baga’in, NMin, Sin-mudammiq, Apia, and 
Nabu-napistim-usnr, judges, Iddin-Kabu, the scribe (si-pi-ru) of 
the contract entered into,^® Wabu-kasir, the scribe (dupsarru) , the 
son of Nabunna, (and) £a-iddin, the scribe (dupmrru), the son 
of Arabtum/ 

Tear 8. A receipt for dates begins as follows: Girmir sa 316 
gur siduppi ’^Ap-la-a ^"^‘^saqu sarri <^”^^si-pir sa sa 

eTcdlli es-su, ‘A total of three hundred and sixteen kors of dates 
Apia, the chief officer of the king, the si-pir of the princes of the 
new palace.’ The payment was made at the command of an offi- 
cial of the city of Babylon. 

Year 11. A record concerning dates refers to ”^Ba-la-tu'‘'^^^si^pir 
kurummate^^^, ‘ Balatu, the si-pir of the maintenance.’ 

Year 12. A text dealing with money mentions the following as 
interested persons: ^Iddin-BU *‘”^WJJB-8AR u ergal-sum- 
iddin ^ Iddin-Bel, the scribe (duplarru), and Nergal- 

shum-iddin, the scribe (si-pir).’ 

Year 17. A defaced text concerning a decision of Darius refers 
to ^^Nalu-zer-ihni’‘"'^hi-pi-ir, ‘ Nabu-zer-ibni, the si-pi-ir,’ and inti- 
mates that he reported to his superior in Sippar.’® 

Data from the Reign of Darius II 

Year of Accession. A tax record contains the following passage : 
a-kir-i si-pi-is-tum sa ”‘Abu-ul-idi '‘”^^si-pir-ri sa ”'^Samas-sar-usur 
“"‘^^sakni sa “"‘‘^nds patri”'^^ sa hit sihir sarri, ‘ according to the 
dispatch of Abu-ul-idi, the sirpir-ri of Shamash-shar-usur, the com- 
mander of the sword-bearers of the small house of the king.’ 

Year 1. In a document concerning the harvest of certain fields 

It may be that e-lit is connected with the root elA rather than with 
a’dlu. If the former is the case, u-il-ti e-lit may mean ‘ above contract.’ 
Derivation from a’&lu may signify that the translation should he : ‘ the 
scribe (si-pi-ru) who drew up the contract,’ 

”DJ?VIII, 107:19-23. 

BUM Part I, 81:1-3. 

’’‘StrDar 314:3. 

’’’’ Ibid., 336 :2, 3. 

Ibid., 451:2. See StrDar 379:8 for mdBel-uSalHm amelsi . . . 

‘ Bel-ushallim, the si[pir) ? ’ 

The word si-pi-is-tum stands for Si-pi-ir-tum. See Ungnad, Babylon- 
isch-assyrische Grummatik, 1926, p. 13. Cf. SBD pp, 14, 63, 

X, 5:6-8. 
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there are two references to ”"^Ndbu-mitu-uiallit(-it) “"^^^saJcrm sa 
ameigi.p{j-.j-(mes ’^Ba-la-tu, ‘ Nabu-mitu-uballit, the deputy of 

the si-pir-ri officials, the son of Balatu.’ 

Y ear 2. A document concerning oil reads as follows : 6 gur S pi 
12 qa samni ina qi-li sa ^Ri-mut-^Ninib aplu sa ”'Mu-ra-su-u 
”‘Ba-rik-hi-ia-a-ma ’^”‘^^ardu sa ”‘Ar-ta-bar-ra-’ '‘™^^abaralcTcu u 
”‘^BeI-iddin ^si-pir-ri sa '^"'^^abarakhi aplu sa ”'Bel-buUit-su ina 
qat ”‘<^Bel-it-tan-nu aplu sa ™La-qip u ”'Ni-din-tum-^Bel aplu sa 
"^Sul-lum ma-hi-ir- e-tir- u-sa-az-za-az-ma- ”‘Ba-rik-ki-ia-a-ma 
ameiardu sa "^Ar-ta-bar-ra- u ”‘^Bel-iddin <^”^^^si-pir-ri sa ““^^^abarakki 
aplu ”‘^Bel-bullit-su samna 6 gur S pi 12 qa it-ti ”^Ar-ta-bar-ra-’ 
ameiabarakki a-na '^Ri-mut-^Ninib aplu sa ”‘Mu-^a-su-u ir-nam-din- 
nu-’, ‘ Six kors, 3 pi, 12 qa of oil at the command of Eimut-Ninib, 
the son of Murashu, Barikkiama, the servant of Artabarra,’ the 
abarakku official, and Bel-iddin, the si-pir-ri of the abarakku 
ofiBcial, the son of Bel-bullitsu, from Bel-ittannu, the son of Laqip, 
and Nidintum-Bel, the son of Shullum, received, made secure, 
(and) gave bond. Barikkiama, the servant of Artabarra’, and 
Bel-iddin, the si-pir-ri of the abarakku official, the son of Bel- 
bullitsu, the oil, (amounting to) six kors, 3 pi, 12 qa, with Arta- 
barra’, the abarakku official, to Eimut-Ninib, the son of Murashii, 
shall give.’ The main text of this contract is given in full because 
of its great value. The translation indicates the nature of the 
document. Of unusual interest is the fact that Bel-iddin, the 
si-pir-ri, endorsed the contract with his name written in Aramaic. 

Year 2. A record concerning dates mentions ”‘^Bel-iddin aplu 
sa ’’‘^Marduk-u-sal-lim sa ha-at-ri sa ^ Bel-iddin, the 

son of Marduk-ushallim, of the Ipitri of the si-pi-ri officials.’ 

Year 5. A business transaction concerning money contains the 
following passage : sa ha-at-ri sa ’^”'^^ndq sa u-qu sa ina qat 

X, 7:4, 7. 

Abarakku designates an important oflSeial, but the full meaning of the 
term remains to be discovered. 

The force of itti in this connection seems to denote compliance or 
agreement on the part of Artabarra. 

“BT? X, 60:1-13. 

*'It may be that ^a-ad-ri should be read. If so Hebrew l-g, ‘room,’ 

chamber, suggests itself. It is altogether likely that there were special 
quarters in the temple for the omelsi-pi-Wmei. 

““BEX, 57:2. 
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”^Za-bi-ni '‘"^^^salc-nu ™‘^sirpi-rP'^^ sa u-qu aplu sa ™'Ba-la^tu, ‘of 
the hatri of the water-pourers of the uqu which is from Zabini, 
the deputy of the si-pi-ri otBcials of the uqu, the son of Balatu.’ 

Year 5. A monetary record lists the following person as a wit- 
ness: "“^Bel-abu-usur aplu sa ”“^Bel-abu^usur “"‘^^si-pi-ri sa ina 
pdni "‘Gu-bar-ri <^"*^^pihdt sa ’"'^*Ak]cadi{-i), ‘ Bel-abu-usur, the son 
of Bel-abu-usur, the si-pi-ri who is at the disposal of Gobryas, the 
governor of the land of Akkad/ 

Year 6. A document concerning money contains the following 
passage : °"‘^^haHit-ri sa ’‘"‘^^Su-mu-ut-hu-TM-a-a sa ^^Ha-at-ta-a-a sa 
qdt ”‘^Bel-abu-usur ’‘"‘^^si-pi-[ri] sa <‘”‘^^Su-mu-ut-Jcu-na-a-a aplu sa 
"'^Bel-abu-usur, ‘ the hatri official of the Shumutkunite of the city 
of the Hittites, in the possession of Bel-abu-usur, the si-pi-\ri\ of 
the Shumutkunite, the son of Bel-abu-usur.’ 

Year 7. A record concerning money refers to ”'Bel-su-nu 
pi-ri sa "‘Ri-mut-'^Ninib, ‘ Bel-shunu, the si-pi-ri of Eimut-Mnib.’ 


Bata from the Reign of Antiochus III 

Year 1, In a temple record mention is made of the following 
witness: "‘Ardi-^Ninib mdru sa "’^Anu-apal-iddinu <‘”'^^si-pir 
mahlcur ^Anu, ‘Ardi-Ninib, the son of Anu-apal-iddinu, the si-pir 
of the property of Anu.’ 

Miscellaneous Data^^ 

A seal impression on a tablet in the Museum of the IJniversity 
of Pennsylvania is explained by the following inscription: kunuh 
”'^Samas-ah-iddin "■"'^’■supi-ri sa bit '‘"'^^abarakki, ‘ The seal of 
Shamash-ah-iddin, the si-pi-ri of the house of the abarakku offi- 
cial.’ 

The word uqu is difficult to explain. The meanings given by Bezold, 
Bahylonisch-assyrisches Glossar, p. 62, do not suit the above context. 

X, 102:6, 7. 

s“/&id., 101:24, 25. 

^°Ihid., 115:7-9. See BE X, 127 :9. 

»^76id!., 128:10. 

BRM Part I, 98:28. The document is dated in the 122nd year of the 
Seleucid era, and this coincides with the 1st year of the reign of Antiochus 
III. 

A few other references, of a minor character, are given in CD p. 779 f. 

PBS XIV, Xo. 966. 
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The first part of a hfeo-Babylonian letter is as follows: Duppi 
”'^Nal)u-iqisa{-sa) a-na ”‘^Nabu-ahe'''^^-iddin abi-ia '^Bel u ^Nabu 
su-lum sa abi-ia liq-bu-u ^’^‘^dupsar elcalli ana eli mes-ha-ti sa 
‘^zeri u imitti sa SE-BAR a-na-hu u ”'Ku-na-a ‘^^^^si-pi-ri il-tap- 
par-an-na-a-su, ‘ The letter of ISTabu-iqisha to Nabfi-ahe-iddin, my 
father. May Bel and Nabfi decree the prosperity of my father ! I 
am the scribe (dupsarru) of the palace with reference to the meas- 
urement of seed-ground and the impost of barley, and Kuna the 
scribe (si-pi-ri), has dispatched us.’®® 

Another Neo-Babylonian letter begins thus: Duppi ^Ba-la-tu 
a-na '^’^^^satammi beliria u-mu-us-su ^Bel u ^Nabu a-na balat 
napsdti”^^^ sa beli-ia (u-sal-la) <^’^^^si-pir ”‘^^sa . . . a-ta-mar it-ti- 
su-nu a-na-tcu u hi-is-sat a-na pa-ni-su-nu ul-te-la- it-ti-su-nu a-na 
muh-hi immeri ad-dib-bu-ub, ‘ The letter of Balatu to the temple 
administrator, my lord. Daily I beseech Bel and Nabu for the 
life of my lord! The si-pir officials of ... I have seen. I am 
with them, and feed has been sent for their use. I shall discuss 
matters with them concerning the sheep.’ ®® 

A third Neo-Babylonian letter contains the following passage: 
^•’^^’•dupsarru u ^”'^^si-pir it-ti-ia ia-a-nu Tci-i '^’”‘^dupsarru u 
aniig{-pi^ ma-tu-u, ‘There is no tablet-writer (dupsarru) or parch- 
ment-writer (si-pir) with me, because the tablet-writer and the 
parchment-writer are lacking.’ 

Summary of Data 

A summary of the data from the cuneiform passages which have 
been quoted, ranging from the Neo-Babylonian to the Seleucid 
period, may now be given. During this stretch of Mesopotamian 
history, covering more than four centuries, the scribe who wrote 
upon parchment and possibly papyrus was designated by a term 
which appears in the following forms: si-pi-ru si-pi-ri, si-pir, 
si-pi-ir, and si^pir-ri. Although the form si-pi-i-ru has not been 
discovered, there is indication in the form si-pir-ri that sipiru, or 
seperu,^^ was the real Babylonian word. In the remaining part of 
this article sipiru will be used as the standard form. 

132:1-11. 

’’Ibid., 32:1-10. 

’’’Ibid., 17 ;31, 32. ” See Bezold, Babylonisch-assyrisches Olossar, p. 217. 
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The accumulated evidence concerning the distinction between 
the root sdpdru, ‘ send/ and the word sipiru may be presented. The 
following excerpts will be sufficient for the demonstration. 

”'^Is-tar-ah-iddin ’’■"'^^si-pi-ri <^”‘^^mdr sipri, ‘ Ishtar-ah-iddin, the 
scribe, the messenger.’ This statement indicates that Ishtar-ah- 
iddin acted as a messenger as well as a scribe. 

Si-pir-tum sa sa . . . sat-ra-tum, ‘ The dispatch 

which the scribe . . . wrote.’ There is no tendency to use the 
expression “"‘^^sapiru instead of “'^‘hipiru in such a passage as this. 

Si^pir-tum sa sa ^Gi-mil-lu . . . is-pu-ru-ma, ‘ The 

dispatch of the scribe which Gimillu . . . sent.’ In this instance 
the dispatch was written by one person and sent by another. 

A-hi-i si-pi-is-tum sa <‘’^^^si-pi-ri, ‘ According to the dispatch of 
the scribe.’ The writer of a dispatch must have been thought of 
as its author, especially if the sipiru was entrusted with consider- 
able responsibility.^"^ 

In a court record of the time of Cambyses the following cunei- 
form statement is to be found ; si-pir-tum sa ”'Na-iu-gu u 
lu-su, ‘the dispatch of Nabugu and his parchment of annulment.’^"* 
If ^^^^hat-lu-su is the correct reading, the phrase indicates that an 
annulment document could be written upon parchment. A brief 
inscription of the time of Nebuchadrezzar contains the following 
passage : 3 ’"’‘^'^sal-la a-na ’^’^^‘^bat-lu sa sarri ”'^Innina-muhin-uplu 
apil ”‘Zeru-tu mahir{-ir). This may be translated ‘Three parch- 
ment petitions, for a parchment annulment of the king, Innina- 
mukin-aplu, the son of Zerutu, received.’ The natural interpre- 


StrNin 478:11-13 (10th year of Nabonidus). 

RECO 19:11, 12 (3rd year of Cyrus). The determinative amSl 
appears in the original text. 

RECO 102:24, 25 (Accession year of Cambyses). 

BE X, 5 : 6, 7 ( Accession year of Darius II ) . 

See ZA III, pp. 135, 136, 148, 149, for an important text in which 
maSaksi-pis-t-um sa ameisi-pi-ri occurs in line 8. This evidently refers to a 
dispatch or document written upon parchment by a sipiru. For Sipistum = 
Sipirtum see note 79. Strassmaier’s reading si-kir-tum was made before 
this equivalence was known. Other occurrences of unSakii-pis-tum (ti) 
occur in lines 11, 13, 18, and 20 of the text quoted. Unfortunate breaks 
in the text prevent full translation. 

^0* RECO 192:11, 12. See also line 7 of the same text. 

Archives from Erech, Time of Nehuchadrezzar and Nahonidus, 
Ooucher College Cuneiform Inscriptions, Vol. I, 128:1-5. 
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tation of this statement is that Innina-mukin-apln received three 
copies of a petition written upon parchment. The petition was to 
be submitted for the purpose of obtaining a royal annulment with 
respect to a matter in which Innina-mukin-aplu was interested. 
These two passages are presented as possible light upon the Baby- 
lonian practice of vsTiting upon parchment.^®® 

The contrast between the dupsarru and the sipiru is emphasized 
by the data submitted. There are two cases in which the dupsarru 
and the sipiru are mentioned in connection with judges.^®^ In the 
third JSTeo-Baby Ionian letter quoted above the dupsarru and the 
sijnru are referred to in a very unusual passage.^®® In all these 
instances the intimation is very strong that two entirely different 
kinds of scribes played a part in the official life of the Babylonians. 

The importance of the sipiru is indicated by the varied service 
which he performed in addition to being the accountant of the 
property of a deity. The following unified list summarizes the 
nature of this service : 

sa sarri/ the sipiru of the king.’ ^®® Compare “iDD 
2 Ki. 12:10, etc. Note N3Un ID ICD, Jer. 52:25. 
<^’^‘hipiru sa mar sarri, ‘ the sipiru of the son of the king.’ ^^® 
ame isipiru sa ^abarahki, ‘ the sipiru of the abarahku official.’ 
°’^‘^sipiru sa '^"‘^^qipi, ‘the sipiru of the administrator.’ 
amHgip;lru sa iuu Rauna, ‘the sipiru who is in the temple 
fianna.’ 


See NLE 4:6-8 for maiaicmi-ni-e-ti-su-nu Sa ga-la-la sa-at-ri-e-ti. Is it 
possible that this refers to parchment accounts in the form of written rolls 
{ga-la-la sa-at^i-e-ti) ? The king in this letter is solicitous for these 
documents and asks that they be deposited in a safe place in the temple. 

REOC 151:1-4 (3rd year of Cambyses) ; BE VIII, 107:19-23 (6th 
year of Darius I ) . 

17:31, 32. 

StrNbn 44:3 (1st year of Nabonidus) ; StrNhn 478:11-13 (11th year 
of Nabonidus) ; EECO 118:22 (Ist year of Cambyses; RECC 107:17 (1st 
year of Cambyses ) . 

““SrtrVtfc 413:3 (43rd year of Nebuchadrezzar) ; StrNbn 184:4, 5 (5th 
year of Nabonidus); StrNbn. 270:5 (7th year of Nabonidus); StrNbn 
581:1-4 (11th year of Nabonidus) ; StrCyr 177:1-3 (4th year of Cyrus) ; 
StrCyr 199:10, 11 (5th year of Cyrus) ; StrCyr 364:16 ( ? year of Cyrus)'. 

X, 60:1-13 (2nd year of Darius II) ; PBS XIV, No. 966. 

StrNbn 458:10-15 (10th year of Cyrus); OT IV, 27, (Bu. 88-5-12 
336), lines 4, 5. ’ 

RECC 164:21 (4th year of Cambyses); RECC 198:4 (6th year of 
Cambyses). ■' 
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^^hipiru sa sa ehalli essi, ‘ the sipiru of the 

princes of the new palace.’ 

ameigipiru sa ^’^‘^^sahni sa ^”“^^nds patri”'^^, ‘ the sipiru of the com- 
mander of the sword-bearers.’ 

o’X'etsipfiru sa ina pdni "'Gubarri ’‘’^^^pihat sa ”'^*A]clcadi, ‘the 
sipiru who is at the disposal of Gobryas, the governor of Akkad.’ 

ameigipi^y^ sa iel pihdt Mi-sir, ‘the sipiru of the governor of 
Egypt.’ 

ameigip^^u sa ™'‘^Sumutkund, ‘the sipiru of the Shumutkunite 
(a Hittite).’ 

There is no direct specification as to the language in which the 
sipiru wrote. No reference to an Aramaean sipiru has been found. 
In spite of the lack of definite data one may be sure that the 
sipiru wrote extensively in Aramaic, and possibly in Greek in the 
Seleucid era. Very valuable indirect testimony is at hand concern- 
ing the use of Aramaic. Numerous endorsements in Aramaic are 
found upon clay tablets, and there is one instance in which a sipiru, 
Bel-iddin by name, wrote in Aramaic upon the edge of a tablet 
containing a reference to himself in cuneiform.^^® His notation is 
self-explanatory, as the following indicates : 

There can be little doubt that this preserves the actual handwriting 
of a sipiru. It is likely that all Aramaic endorsements were placed 
upon clay tablets by a scribe who was a sipiru rather than by one 
who was a dupsarru. The strong differentiation made between the 
two kinds of scribes indicates that each wrote in a language in 
which he was an adept specialist. The possibility that a rare scribe 
might attain facility in writing in both cuneiform and Aramaic 
must be kept in mind, but that all scribes or a considerable portion 
of them could do so is difficult to believe. Both languages were 

BRM Part I, 81:1-3 (8th year of Darius I). 

X, 7 :4 (Accession year of Darius II). 

BP X, 101:24, 25 (5th year of Darius II). 

StrC ami 344:2, 3 (6th year of Cambyses). 

^^®BB X, 115:7-9 (6th year of Cambyses). 

BE X, 60, edge. See lines 4 and 10 of the cuneiform text. 

120 ( writing of Bel-iddin.’ 
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employed in the making of records and in the transmission of dis- 
patches. Moreover, the information which has been brought 
together aifords a clearer conception of the highly important role 
which the scribe upon perishable material played in all phases of 
Babylonian life from the time of Nebuchadrezzar II to that of 
Demetrius I. 

Writing upon Parchment among the Assyrians 

The extensive activity of the parchment-writer in Babylonian 
official affairs from the sixth to the second century B. c. causes 
inquisitiveness as to what the situation was among the Assyrians. 
Are there any evidences that they kept records upon materials other 
than clay and stone ? It must be admitted, in the first place, that 
Assyrian contract tablets, according to available information, con- 
tain no allusions to the '^”'^^sipiru}^^ The word si-pir occurs in a 
badly-preserved Assyrian text and Johns indicates the possibility 
that it may be a term for an official, but no light is thrown upon 
the meaning of the word by the context. Equally noteworthy 15 
the fact that the <^”'^^dupsarru is rarely mentioned in Assyrian 
inscriptions.^^® In the records which centered in Nineveh the place 
of both the <‘’^^^dupsarru and the '^"‘^hipxru was taken by the 
except in the late Assyrian period, when there seems 


See ZA XXXVI, p. 27, for the occurrence of si-ip-ru Sa a-limM in a 
Cappadocian text. Lewy translates ‘ Boten oder Delegierten der Stadt.’ 
There are other occurrences of si-ip-ru, or si-ib-ru, which is the apparent 
dialetic form, to be found in Cappadocian texts. Prof. P. J. Stephens has 
kindly supplied me with the following references: Babylonian Inscriptions 
in the Collection of J. B, Nies, Part IV, 58:11, 15; 35:32; Cuneiform 
Texts from Cappadocian Tablets in the British Museum, Part I, Plate 29, 
line 2; Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, Vol. XI, p. 113, No. 4, 
line 21 ; Musee du Louvre — Department des Antiquites Orientates, Textes 
Cuneiformes, Tome IV, 32:1; 40:1; 45:16; Annals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, University of Liverpool, Vol. I, Nov. 1908, p. 56, No. 3, line 
11. There is no real evidence that the sibru of Cappadocian texts is related 
to the sipiru of the Neo-Babylonian, Persian, and Seleucid periods, but it 
has been thought best to give the above references. 

^^^JADD No. 936, Col. Ill, line 11. 

Ibid., Vol. II, p. 33 f. See ibid., Vol. IV, p. 277, under dupSarru and 
compare with references under aba, A-BA, p. 241. 

The extensive and varied service of the ametA.-BA is indicated by the 
references in JADD, Vol. IV, p. 241. Kings, queens, crown princes, gov- 
ernors, temples, and high officials of the land were dependent upon the 
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to have been a transition to '‘"‘^^dupsarru.^^^ The proof that the 
oMeiA-BA wrote upon parchment as well as upon clay is decisive. 
The ™^*Asur-a-a, ‘ the Assyrian scribe/ and the °”^^^A-BA 

”'^^Ar-ma-a-a, ‘the Aramaean scribe/ are convincingly contrasted 
in a well-known cuneiform tezt.^-® Johns points out that the dis- 
tinction between the two was ‘ functional ’ rather than ‘ racial.’ 
The conclusion to be drawn is that the scribe who wrote in Aramaic 
was classed in antiquity with the scribe who wrote in Assyrian. 
There are half a dozen references to the ordinary Aramaean scribe 
in Assyrian bnsiness documents.’^® An allusion to an Aramaean 
scribe of the son of the king is very interesting, as it reminds 
one of the sa mar sarri.^^^ Furthermore, a certain Assy- 
rian list contains the following statement: 6 Ar-ma- 

(a-a-te), ‘six female Aramaean scribes.’ Of no little signifi- 
cance is the occurrence of '^”^^^Mu-su-ra-a-a, ‘the Egyp- 

tian scribe.’ This is strong intimation that there was a place 
in Assyrian life for the scribe who wrote in the Egyptian language 
upon papyrus. There is even stronger intimation that the 
wrote upon parchment. A text, states that city and temple scribes 
were supplied with the skins of cattle and white lambs.^®® Thus 
the inscriptional evidence that there were scribes in Assyria who 
wrote upon parchment is complete. That such scribes wrote mainly 
in the Aramaic language is probable. 

Assyrian bas-reliefs throw unmistakable light upon the question 


skill of the ameiA-BA. The ideogram A-BA is not as easy to explain as 
DVB-8AR. See CD p. 3f; Delitzsch, Sumerisches Glossar, p. 4, under o6. 

Cf. JADD, Vol. II, p. 33 f. The evidence of the transition is very 
slight. 

II E 31, 5, lines 64, 65. The text quoted is a general list of titles 
and offices. 

JADD, Vol. II, p. 109. 

^‘^JADD ISTos. 179, R:2; 193, E:9; 207, R:5; 448, L. E:2; 607, R:3; 
782:3. 

The expression is ameiA-BA m&tAr-ma-a-a m&r Sarri, JADD No. 
385, R:13. 

See references in note 110. 

^^^JADD No. 827:2. 

^^‘‘JADD No. 324, 0:11, E:l. Compare with sipiru of the governor of 
Egypt. See Note 117. 

OLZ 20, Col. 204. The skins were given to the amelA-BA dli and to 
the amelA-BA bit Hi. 

3 
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wMcli is being discussed. In many scenes carved upon stone the 
operation of recording plunder taken in battle is pictured.^®^ In 
practically every known instance two scribes are represented in 
such a group. One is portrayed in the act of writing upon a clay 
tablet ; the other is depicted with a pen in the right hand and flexi- 
ble writing material in the left hand, the pliant substance hanging 
down and often ending in a partiaUy-rolled scroll. The earliest 
recovered example of this type of scene is furnished by a relief of 
the reign of Tiglathpileser III of the eighth century b, Varied 
reliefs of the same kind have come from the palace of Sennacherib, 
who occupied the throne of Assyria at the close of the eighth cen- 
tury B. c. and during almost two decades of the seventh century 
B. This tendency of the Assyrian artist to associate the writer 
upon what may be regarded as parchment or papyrus with the 
writer upon clay cannot be ascribed to mere whim or fanciful imagi- 
nation. Such a propensity in graphic portraiture must have gained 
its inspiration from an established phase of Assyrian life, viz., the 
extensive practice of making records in Aramaic script as well as 
in Assyrian cuneiform. It should not be overlooked that the reliefs 
indicate equality in scribal rank and function. The work of the 
Aramaean scribe is classed with that of his Assyrian associate. 
Eawlinson’s cuneiform list which places ^*Asur-a-a and 

ameiA-BA Ar-ma-a-a in immediate juxtaposition is lexi- 
cographical confirmation of the conclusion which has just been 
drawn from Assyrian art. Eeferences to the Aramaean scribe in 
Assyrian contracts, some of which are dated in the reign of Ashur- 
banipal, form another link in the chain of evidence. It is unques- 
tionable, therefore, that two sorts of scribes, one practised in the art 
of indenting cuneiform inscriptions and one skilled in the writing 
of Aramaic documents, enjoyed equal prestige during the last two 
centuries of Assyrian history. 

The combined results of this investigation disclose the fact that 


A good summary of the references is given by Breasted in AJSL, Vol. 
32, p. 246, note 1. 

See Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, I, 58. An excellent drawing of 
the scene is shown in AJSL, Vol. 32, p. 242. 

See references given by Breasted as quoted in note 134. Two repro- 
ductions of typical Sennacherib sculptures are shown in AJSL, Vol. 32 
pp. 243, 244. ’ 

See note 126. 
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writing upon parelnnent was practiced extensively in Mesopotamia 
contemporaneonsly with writing upon clay from the eighth century 
B. c. to the second century b. c.; i. e., during Assyrian, Neo-Baby- 
lonian, Persian, and Greek regimes. Parallel with the data from 
which this general conclusion is derived are numerous Aramaic 
endorsements upon clay tablets, ranging from the Assyrian period 
to the Persian era.’^^® These Aramaic annotations were added to 
cuneiform inscriptions for the purpose of attesting as well as 
clarifying the salient features of contracts. They were placed 
upon the tablets soon after the Assyrian scribes had finished writ- 
ing; i. e., before the clay had entirely hardened, as the pen of the 
Aramaean scribes often scratched the yielding material. In some 
cases vestiges of black ink are to be seen,^^® suggesting that the 
endorsements were written by means of an inked pen under con- 
siderable pressure of the hand. It should be remembered that these 
Aramaic endorsements synchronize with the cuneiform inscriptions 
to which they are appended. Hence we have at our disposal the 
jottings of many scribes who wrote in Aramaic during a period of 
several centuries before our era. The pronounced cursive character 
of the script which appears in these snatches of written Aramaic is 
definite proof that their authors possessed a facility with the pen 
which could have been acquired only by long and constant experi- 
ence. Furthermore, this same feature of the endorsements indi- 
cates prolonged utilization of parchment and similar material, 
inasmuch as a decided departure from the angularity of Aramaic 
inscriptions upon hard substances is exhibited. 

Writing upon Papyrus 

It is thought that papyrus was known to the Assyrians on account 
of the occurrence of ni ’dru in a number of texts belonging to the 
time of Sargon.^^® A standard passage is the following: amelu sa 


JADD, Vol. II, pp. 21-23; Stevenson, Assyrian and Babylonian Con- 
tracts with Aramaic Reference Notes, pp. 115-148. See Lidzbarski, Altara- 
maische Urkunden aus Assw. 

Clay, Aramaic Indorsements on the Documents of the MuraM Sons, 
Old Testament and Semitic Studies, Vol. I, pp- 287-321; Clay, Light on 
the Old Testament from Babel, pp. 394-397. Note fine example of clay 
tablet inscribed virith Aramaic, ibid., p. 395. 

See KlbrTat references in Worterverzeichniss, p. 164. 
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sum-su i-na ni-a-ra an^a^a sat-ru-ma, 'the man whose name is 
written in this document.’ ‘ TJrkunde ’ is Klauher’s translation 
of ni-a-ra, but he indicates in a note that it may mean ‘ Papyrus- 
urkunde/ on the basis of connection with Bezold trans- 

lates 11 i ’aru 'Art Papyrus.’^*® So far as available texts indicate, 
there is only one occurrence of ni ’dru in Neo-Babylonian inscrip- 
tions ; i. e., in the following context : a-ki-i ni-’-a-ri sa 
This may be translated thus : ' according to the papyrus document 
of Kina.’ The complete context of this passage has not been pre- 
served, but the official position of Kina is suggested in line 7 of 
the document by . . . , which can well stand for 

or ’‘"^^^supi-ru. If such a restoration is correct and if ni ’dru means 
' papyrus,’ we are provided with an instance of a sipiru who wrote 
a document upon papyrus. This should not be surprising. If 
papyrus was available there is nothing more natural than that a 
sipiru should have written upon it as well as upon parchment.^^® 
One may question whether the term ^"‘^^KUS-SAR was applied to 
one who wrote upon papyrus, even if “^'^hiplru was. However, the 
Babylonians and the Assyrians might have thought of papyrus as 
artificial parchment. The lonians referred to papyrus, when it was 
introduced, as 8i<t>0efxu, ‘skins,’ because they were already accus- 
tomed to writing upon the prepared hides of animals.^'® How 
extensively the Babylonians and the Assyrians wrote upon papyrus 


Ibid., Xo. 49:3, p. 74, Tafel 38. See Harper, Assyrian and Babylmian 
Letters, Part VI, Xo. 568, R:19, for Ki-ir-ki ni-a-ri ameiA-BA m&ti, 
‘rolls(?) of papyrus (for) the scribe of the land.’ 

KlbrTxt, note on p. 75. 

Bezold, Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar, p. 188. However, on p. 149, 
ibid., in connection with the word kerku, Bezold indicates that ni’dru may 
mean ‘parchment.’ Similarly, Meissner in Babylonien und Assyrien, Vol. 

I, p. 259, translates ni’dru ‘ Pergament,’ but in Vol. II, ibid., p. 343, he 
translates ‘Papyrus.’ Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, etc., Vol. 

II, p. 904, gives the meanings ‘ paper,’ ‘ parchment,’ ‘ papyrus,’ for the word 

Evetts, Inscriptions of the Reigns of Evil-ilerodach, Neriglissar, and 
Laborosoarchod, Text Xo. 55 of Ner., line 12. 

Cf. Breasted, The Physical Processes of Writing in the Early Orient 
and their Relation to the Origin of the Alphabet, AJ8L, Vol. 32, pp. 
230-249. 

See Herodotus V, 58, for the following: sal ras gigXovs Sufeeipaj 
Ka\(ia -1 airb rov Tahaiov ol 'lures, Sri kotI iv eririvi gLRKuv Ixpiovro SKpelpya-i 
alyirjal re sal oliyai, etc. 
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cannot be determined. There was no general skill in the art of 
writing. Trained scribes were comparatively few in number.^^^ 
No doubt the standard writing material was clay, but parchment 
and papyrus were also employed. It is possible to think of parch- 
ment as taking precedence over papyrus, because the skins of ani- 
mals were more imperishable and could be obtained more readily. 
However, no categorical statement can be made concerning the 
relative importance of parchment and papyrus one way or the 
other. A greater accumulation of deciphered cuneiform texts will 
probably throw considerable light upon the question.^^® 

Concluding Statement 

Since it is evident that scribal activity in Mesopotamia during a 
large part of the first millennium b. c. included making records 
upon parchment and papyrus as well as upon clay, the question 
arises as to whether there was any tendency to write the language of 
the Babylonians and the Assyrians upon parchment and papyrus 
by means of Aramaic characters, and, vice versa, Aramaic upon 
clay by means of cuneiform characters. Either process must be 
recognized as inherently possible. Professional recorders connected 
with a particular temple comprised writers in both languages. Fur- 
thermore, indications point very definitely to the fact that there was 
some degree of cooperation between the two kinds of scribes. The 
skill of the dupsarru and that of the sipiru were often called upon 
in the negotiation of the same business transaction. This means 
that close association developed between those who wrote upon clay 
and those who wrote upon parchment and papjuus. Hence a basis 
of connection existed which could result in an interchange of func- 
tions. Actual corroboration is at hand that Aramaic was written 
upon clay by means of Babylonian signs, for a published cuneiform 
text of the Seleucid era has turned out to be a document in the 
Aramaic language.““ As to the writing of cuneiform inscriptions 


^‘^The urgency of the statement in NLE 17:31, 32 indicates how help- 
less the ordinary Babylonians were without professional scribes. 

^^“Bezold, Bahylonvich-assyrisches Olossar, p. 64, lists urbannu{urh&nu) 
as another term for ‘Papyrus.’ See KlhrTxt, references on p. 161. Cf. 
OLZ 1914, p. 265; Holma, Kleine Beiirdge, etc., pp. 88 ff. 

Thureau-Dangin, Tablettes d’Uruk a I’Usage des Pretres du Temple 
d’Anu du Temps des Seleucides, MusSe du Louvre — Department des 
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upon parchment or papyrus, Meissner states that cuneiform -was 
written with ink upon clay and stone, on account of which he con- 
cludes that parchment and papyrus could have been used for pen- 
made cimeiform records.^®® This inference need not he questioned, 
as Assyriologists today find it possible to make pen and ink copies 
of cuneiform texts with considerable facility. Ancient scribes must 
have been equally competent. There is no available proof that an 
inscription in the Babylonian or the Assyrian language was ever 
written upon parchment or papyrus by means of Aramaic charac- 
ters, but there is no reason for believing this outside the range of 
possibility. 

Two remarkable groups of Aramaic papyrus fragments throw 
valuable light upon the question under consideration. One group 
of eleven sheets tells the story of Ahlqar ( ) and compiles 

his proverbs.^®^ The part of the document which is of special inter- 
est indicates that Ahiqar was ‘ a wise and ready scribe ’ ("iDD 
D''3ri)^°^ of Sermacherib,^’® king of Assyria. The influence 
attributed to Ahiqar is suggested by another descriptive phrase, ‘ the 
counsellor of all Assyria ’ ( “iiriN There is no need to 

go into all details concerning this record, the Aramaic version of 
which Cowley ascribes to the flfth century b. c., and the supposed 
cuneiform original of which he dates a century earlier. The main 
thing to note here is that its picture of Ahiqar as the scribe of the 
Assyrian king accords with the cuneiform data concerning Ara- 
maean scribes in Assyria and Babylonia.^'® The other papyrus frag- 

Antiquites Orientales, Textes Cuneiformes, Tome VI, PI. CV, No. 58. See 
Driver, An Aramaic Inscription in the Cuneiform Script, Arohiv fiir 
Orient forschung, Band III, Heft 2/3, pp. 47-53. 

Meissner, Bahylonien und Assyrien, Vol. 11, p. 344. See VS I, 64. 

Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century, pp. 204-248. 

Ihid., p. 212, col. i, line 1. 

Esarhaddon also figures in the story. 

^“‘ Cowley, ihid., p. 212, col. i, line 12. 

All the references which have been presented as to the existence of 
Aramaean scribes in Assyria in the time of Sennacherib throw considerable 
light upon the following Biblical passage dealing with an event in con- 
nection with Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem : ‘ Then said Eliakim, the 
son of Hilkiah, and Shebna, and Joah, imto Rab-shakeh, Speak, I pray thee, 
to thy servants in the Aramaic language; for we understand; and talk not 
with us in the Jews’ language in the ears of the people that are on the 
wall.’ II Ki 18:26. Similarly, the Aramaic used in the hook of Daniel 
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ments contain parts of an Aramaic version of the Behistim inscrip- 
tion of Darius the Great.^®® This suggests that the Persian king’s 
military record was not only carved in solid rock, but was also writ- 
ten in Aramaic upon papyrus and sent to distant parts of his king- 
dom. As contributory material these two groups of Aramaic papyri 
support the conclusions derived from cuneiform inscriptions. 

A significant historical background exists for all that has been 
discussed in this article. During a period of three centuries prior 
to the eighth century b. c. Aramaeans exerted strong pressure upon 
the Assyrian empire from the west.’®^ Impressive punitive expe- 
ditions had to be imdertaken by Assyrian kings for a twofold pur- 
pose, to hold the Aramaeans in check and to keep trade connections 
open as far as the Mediterranean. An Aramaean strain grew up in 
the population of Assyria, due to successive deportations and pos- 
sibly as the outcome of a certain amount of voluntary settlement. 
At the same time the Chaldaeans of Aramaean stock invaded Baby- 
lonia and sections of that land became dominated by them.^°® This 
infiltration and absorption of Aramaeans in both Assyria and Baby- 
lonia had evidently been going on for a long time before the eighth 
century b. c. Hence the presence of Aramaean culture in Mesopo- 
tamia during the next six centuries, as exhibited by the influential 
activity of Aramaean scribes who wrote upon parchment and 
papyrus in the routine of ordinary business as well as in the nego- 
tiation of political affairs, may be looked upon as the normal result 
of a well-defined historical movement.^®’ 


gains a fresh perspective from what we know now concerning the activity 
of Aramaean scribes in the period with which the book deals. 

Cowley, ibid., pp. 248-271. 

The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. Ill, pp. 1-26. 

Ibid., pp. 4, 5. 

The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor Ungnad who 
kindly furnished some of the references quoted in notes 148 and 150. For 
additional references to the ameisipiru see Clay, Business Documents of 
Murashu Sons of Nippur, Dated in the Reign of Darius II, PBS Vol. II, 
No. 1, 11:3; 51:15; 70:15; 72:12; 95:11; 133:15,23; 135:1; 137:2; 
224:11. 
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Of Muhammad’s childhood and adolescence nothing is known 
that would in any way explain the peculiarities of behavior which 
developed when he was about forty years old. To be sure there 
are reports which have been taken to indicate epilepsy on two 
occasions in childhood; but these have been rejected by most compe- 
tent recent scholarship.^ 

At about twenty-four or twenty-five ^ Muhammad married 
Ediadija, a woman fifteen years his senior. In spite of the dis- 
parity of age he lived happily with her imtil her death, about 
twenty-five or twenty-six years later. During her lifetime he made 
no attempt to take another wife ; and she appears to have occupied 
a unique place in his affections even long after her death and 
after many matrimonial experiences. She bore him at least six, 
and perhaps as many as seven or eight ® children, although she 
had come to him when forty years old and already the mother of 
two children by two previous marriages. For the bearing of 
Muhammad’s children quite obviously we cannot allow less than 
six years ; on the other hand, even assuming that there were eight 
children, we cannot well allow more than ten years, for at the end 
of that time Khadija would have been fifty years old, and probably 
would have been incapable of further childbearing. During these 
six to ten years, then, Muhammad lived the life of an obscure and 
contented husband and parent. At the end of that time, however, 
Khadija probably became senescent; while Muhammad, being in 
the early thirties, or at most thirty-five, was scarcely middle-aged. 
The physical stress of this situation is evident. The natural dis- 
parity between the sexes in their resistance to old age is nowhere 
plainer than in the East; and here the disparity was aggravated 
by an unheard-of seniority in the woman. The strain was height- 
ened by Muhammad’s unusual austerity and loyalty. To make 


^ Koldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Qordn’s, I, 25, note 1 and references. 
“’Tabari, Armais, I, 1766: “twenty-odd.” 

Tabari, Armais: “eight.” 
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matters still worse, the two boys whom Khadija had borne him 
died, leaving him without male issue or any prospect of such. 
I am inclined to think that we should assign to this period that 
strange exorcistic prayer which is preserved in Surah cxiii, and 
in which Muhammad seeks protection from something darkly indi- 
cated by the words li) The expression merits a spe- 

cial examination, because it was enigmatic even to the earliest of 
Muhammad’s followers. 

According to a common tradition * 'A’isha is made to say ; “ The 
Apostle of God took me by the hand when the moon had risen 
and looked toward it and said; ‘This is (what is meant by the 
phrase) li) So take refuge with God from the evil 

thereof ’ — meaning ‘ from the evil thereof when it is eclipsed The 
commentaries ® and translations ® prefer the still more common 
interpretation: “from the evil of the night when it cometh on.” 
No doubt Muhammad had explained away the first meaning of his 
colorful phrase long before it became necessary to give this pretty 
answer to his child-wife. It was a pretty answer, because the words 
certainly bear well the interpretation. What the original meaning 
was we can infer if we consult the native lexicons.’^ 

How did Muhammad come to use this literary expression ? Not 
so much, I suppose, from any conscious wish to be obscure, as 
from sheer poetic inability to be ordinary. There are other pas- 
sages in the Qur’an which show a similar bold use of words by 
Muhammad. They are hard to find now because the dull theolo- 
gians, through the exegetical literature, have influenced the lexi- 
cons.® In the present instance we might conclude that and 

. ^ ii^ were merely ordinary words used of the clouding, or eclips- 
ing, or setting, of the moon, or the sun; or of the darkness 
resulting from any of these things. For has been booked 

simply as “darkness,” and receives the ordinary meaning of 


* E. g., Lisan al-‘Arab, xii, 162 ; KashshSf, ad loo. 

' E. g., Kashshdf, Jaldlavn. 

“ E. g., Palmer, Sale, Henning. 

’’ Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer in 1912 called my attention to the below quoted 
passage in the Ihya’, and in 1927, to the cognates in the native lexicons. 
He is not accoimtable, however, for my conclusions regarding Muhammad’s 
life with Khadija, nor for the thesis of this article, which grows out of 
them. 

“ See below discussion of Surah Ixxxi, 15-25 and liii, 1-12. 
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“ comes/’ It is as though some solemn and unimaginative person 

were to read Blake’s “ Tiger, tiger, burning bright,” and put down 

“ burn ” as meaning simply “ to look ” or “ to gaze ” ; or, worse 

still, to miss the point entirely and think that it meant “ to snarl ” 

or " to crouch ” : since, of course, tigers do snarl and crouch, and 

rarely if ever are observed in a state of active combustion. But 

if we examine the lexicons ® carefully we shall see that the root 

originally meant “to be suffused” and the root . Sj “ to sink 

out of sight.” “ Suffused ” contains the two ideas, “ to be moist ” 

and “to be clouded”; and both are included when speaking of 

the tearful eye, or the wound that is bloody or purulent, or the 

hides of people roasting in Jahannam.’® It is the second idea only 

which is expressed when the verb is used with “ moon ” or “ sun.” 

Then again, “ to sink out of sight ” contains the two ideas, “ to 

enter a recess ” and “ to disappear ” ; and both are included when 

speaking of the sunken eye, or the setting sun, or (perhaps) the 

moon when entering the earth’s shadow. , )i) could 

mean then, “ a thing suffused when it has sunk out of sight.” Al- 

Isfahani“ says: JJJb a4jUJ) li) 

“(The expression) l5l ^ 3 .~.lcis a figure of speech (used) of 

the accident in the night, such as the nocturnal visitor.” In the 

/ / 

Qdmus, under we read: ^ 

“ ‘Abbas and a number (of others say that the phrase means) ‘ a 
malo penis cum surrectus est ’ and again, under we read : 

cc- 

^ 1*19 )il ^1 “Its mean- 

ing is ‘penis cum surrectus est,’ (as) reported by al-Ghazali and 
others, on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas.” The lexicons have pre- 
served a number of cognate words which belong to the same circle 

c.* ^ / / / 

of ideas: 

. . . . (Lmn) ^ 

*■> — ^ 

“ lAsan al-‘Arah and Kaghib al-Isfahani, al-Mufradat fi Gharib al-Qur’an, 
They are so easily accessible that I merely summarize. 

Isfahani, on Surah xxxviii, 56, in Mufradat. 

Mufradat. 

LisSn, Qdmus, Mufradat, Qatr al-Muhit. 
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The passage of al-Ghazali is probably the following : 

1.^) jA ^ ja — jjly 

]5j 1) lil dJlc &Sj>j jS'JJI JU c_-J^ 

<3'*^ aiffb dslLo l^l <.3^ 

^yo fca-silj Lo |•!1.»»J) jLaI aJI^ <« 5 ^ , ^ J I alT 

^ is>a-^ (y^^ c^l-Jl^l f ^ ^*^3 (yi*A^ ^3^^ ta-sLo^b 

“Among the oddities of Qur’an exegesis (is that contained in a 
tradition) from Ibn ‘Abbas: ‘And from the evil of liil , 3 ~.bs 
— He says ‘ surrectio penis.’ And this is an overwhelming afHiction 
which neither intelligence nor reason may withstand when it is 
aroused. This is true despite the fact that it is a good thing, 
seeing that it becomes a motive for the two lives, as we have said. 
But it is Satan’s most potent weapon against mankind. And (the 
Prophet) referred to it when he said : ‘ I have never seen, among 
creatures lacking intelligence and religion, anything more over- 
whelming to men of intellect than you women ! ’ And (by) this 
is (meant) only the stirring of desire.” 

The tradition twice mentioned in the Qamus, as from “ ‘Abbas 
and a number of others ” and as “ reported by al-Ghazali and 
others, on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas,” I have not been able to 
trace further than the passage in al-Ghazali. The latter calls the 
interpretation “unusual” or “curious,” but evidently wordd like 
to accept it. Professor Wensinck assures me in a letter (Dec. 27th, 
1927) that it does not occur in the canonical collections of hadith, 
and believes that it is of a later date. In that case it would merely 
show the growth of a common belief in regard to the meaning of 
the curious phrase in Surah cxiii, something more difiScult than 
to suppose it to be old and genuine. At the least, the tradition 
shows what al-Ghazali thought might well have been the thought 
of Muhammad. 

It is not tmlikely then that Surah cxiii refers to severe priapisms 
and pollutions suffered by Muhammad at some time or other, and 


^’Ihya’, Bk. xii, ch. 1 (=Pt. ii, p. 19 Cairo ed. A. H. 1326). 
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most probably during the years preceding his revelations, more 
precisely: the later years with Khadija. If so, it indicates the 
strain Muhammad endured at that time. Such a state of stress 
might have been of no consequence to the world if Muhammad had 
been normally constituted. He was high-strung and sensitive, and 
in addition seems to have suffered from some very definite pecu- 
liarity which we would like to see identified, if possible, by com- 
petent medical authority. He experienced under great stress, if 
not in childhood then certainly in later life, even after the 
Flight,^® certain moments which would appear to have been seizures 
of some sort. The old view, that he was an epileptic,^® has been 
generally abandoned on the ground that consciousness is lost and 
apparent revelations could not have been experienced during an 
epileptic attack.^'^ But I am told that ideas present to the mind 
just before such an attack might appear in the dreamy recovery 
stage, and later be set in order, when complete consciousness and 
rationality had returned. It is of course beyond the ability of an 
orientalist or historian to settle such a question. But, whatever 
Muhammad’s ailment, we may suppose that the stress imder which 
he lived was of great historical importance, for it precipitated the 
abnormal states or attacks and set in motion the peculiar mechan- 
ism of his revelations. On the other hand, relief from that stress 
was enough to abate the attacks and the revelations.^® At any 
rate, it is strange that Muhammad developed poetry and prophecy 
in the later years of his marriage with Khadija, and lost both 
these gifts in the ensuing twelve or thirteen years when he made 
his many marriages.®® 

As Muhammad’s restlessness increased he took to making lonely 
excursions into the wilderness about Mecca, particularlv to a cer- 
tain cavern on Mt. Hira: a bad place for one in his condition. 


See note 1. 

Kbldeke-Schwally, I, 25, note 3 and references. 

Xoldeke-Schwally, I, 24, note 5 and references. 

Koldeke-Schwally, I, 25 (top). 

For psychiatric data I am indebted to my former colleague, Dr 
Theophile Rafael. 

I know of an epileptic who believes that he avoids attacks by avoiding 
sexual stress. 

®°He still occasionally suffered seizures, while at the same time his 
appetite became insatiable. 
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and yet just the sort of place which men are wont to frequent in 
the incubation stage of prophetship. When about forty years old, 
one day while alone in his cave, he was overtaken by his first 
experience; and his consternation thereat is sufiicient proof of its 
novelty.^^ The experience was heralded probably by an auditory 
hallucination, best described as the ringing of bells, and character- 
ized as very painful. It lasted but briefly, with no witnesses. As 
he recovered he emerged among the thoughts which had occupied 
him just before. At first they were present to his consciousness 
without arrangement or sequence. He felt certain of the content 
of his experience and of its meaning, but not of the history of 
that experience. When he became normal he thought he knew 
and could tell what had happened. This can fairly be derived 
from the tradition : 

C •* di % P 

JU Lo 

“ At times it came to me like the ringing of a bell ; and that was 
a very hard thing for me. Then it died away. But I had already 
learned from it what it said.” How different is the mechanism 
of revelation in the second part of this same tradition : 

s> ^ ^ ? 

“ But at times the angel appeared to me as a man ; and lie spoke 
to me, and I understood what he said.” Here Muhammad ex- 
periences no shock and no subsequent incoherent dreaming. He 
remembers only a rather calm and familiar encounter with the 
archangel in which he apprehends the divine words as they fall 
from the lips of the messenger. We are not told in the tradi- 
tion that Muhammad’s first revelation was of the “ ringing bell ” 
type; but apparently it was of this type rather than the other. 
The continuation of this well known tradition is remarkably 
descriptive of a brain-storm, fear, pain, hallucinations, and prostra- 
tion, in spite of the rationalization which it has gone through at 

As a child he had never had, or did not remember, such experiences; 
or, being a child, they were different. 

“Bukhari, i, 1, 2. Of course, ‘A’isha is speaking twenty years later. 
The events occurred some four years before her birth. 

•• Bukhari, loo. cit. 
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the hands of Muhammad himself, and at the hands of the seren 
or more persons who have transmitted the story by word of mouth : 

“ Then the angel came to him, and he said; ‘ Bead/ (Muham- 
mad) said; ‘I am no reader.’ ‘Then,’ said (Muhammad), ‘he 
took hold of me, and he squeezed me till the force overcame me.^* 
Then he let me go. Then he said ; “ Bead.” And I said ; “ I am 
no reader.” Then he took hold of me, and he squeezed me the 
second time till the force overcame me. Then he let me go. Then 
he said ; “ Bead.” And I said ; “ I am no reader.” Then he 
took hold of me, and he squeezed me the third time. Then he let 
me go. Then he said ; “ Bead — in the name of thy Lord who hath 
created — ^hath created man from a drop — ^Eead, for thy Lord is most 
generous ” ’.” 

It is possible, I think, to see here a parosysm, violent, painful and 
exhausting, and a gradual recovery during which Muhammad ima- 
gines he has been coerced by an angel who wishes him to become a 
prophet. A prophet is a person able to read the sacred books, or a 
person able to proclaim the divine message. Muhammad must have 
been thinking of such matters just before the seizure. God creates 
man from a drop of procreative fluid. That also was in Muham- 
mad’s mind. 

But Muhammad did not yet think that he was a prophet. He 
thought he was possessed. Beturning home, he had Khadija wrap 
him up, in which condition he lay until he grew more calm. Then 
the two went together to consult with Waraqa, the aged cousin 
of Khadija, who possibly was some kind of Christian sectary, and 
who, upon hearing Muhammad’s story, assured bim that “This 
is the Hamus which God sent down upon Moses.” And, whether 
“ the Namus ” referred to message or messenger, Muhammad under- 
stood that he was indeed a prophet. Thus encouraged, he re- 
flected upon his experience on Mt. Hira, and at last produced the 
version which stands in the Qur’an. It contains the additional 
words ; “ Who taught the pen — taught man what he knew ” ; another 
reference to the scribal art, to which Muhammad was a stranger. 
Of course he now desired another such experience, and so invited 
one. He desired a corroboration of his call. 

The second revelation is described with startling vividness and 


If that is the meaning 
Bukhari, loo. cit. 


of ^ . 
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some literary sldll in Sura Ixxxi, 15 if. and Sura liii; and these of 
course are far more valuable than any tradition. They need to be 
rendered with care, for the lexicons put into the foregroxmd the 
platitudes of the exegetes: 

Nay, I swear by the orbs that tarry 
That hurry, that hide 
And night when it prowleth 
And morn when it draweth breath 
’Tis the word of an exalted herald 

Mighty, standing sure with the Lord of the Throne 

Obeyed, and trustworthy too 

Your companion is not mad 

For he did see it on the clear horizon 

Nor is he questionable touching the mystery 

Nor is it the word of a pelted demon 

By the star when it falleth 

Your companion erred not nor went astray 

Neither speaketh he out of passion 

Lo, ’tis nought but an inspiration imparted 

One of mighty power taught him 

One of high spirit. So he stood balanced 

While on the highest horizon 

Then drew near, and let himself down 

’Twas the length of the two bows, or nearer 

And he imparted to his servant what he imparted 

The heart belieth not what it saw 

Will ye then question what he saw? 

Here is the poet : pure, sincere, certain, bold. He calls himself 
simply “your companion.” He marvels at disbelief in verities 
so sure. He struggles with language to describe the indescribable. 
His detractors have said : “ Enthusiast,” “ Liar,” “ Lunatic,” “ Who 
is this Messenger ? ” “ Only clouds on the horizon.” The verbal 

content of the revelation, as reconstructed in Sura Ixxiv, 1-7, is : 

O Enwrapped One 

Arise and warn 

Thy Lord magnify 

Thy raiment purify 

The abomination fly 

And give not while expecting much 

And toward thy Lord be patient 

We may compare the foregoing descriptions of Muhammad’s 
abnormal states with a third, also from Sura liii. It is an attempt 
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to describe what he saw in the neighborhood of a well-known tree 
at the end of a road, “ down there where the Garden of Kefuge is ” ; 

And once he saw him at another descent 

By the lotus tree where one can go no farther 

At that point is the Garden of Refuge 

Lo, the lotus tree was enveloped by what enveloped it 

The eye swerved not nor wavered 

Indeed he saw the greatest of his Lord’s tokens 

Edgar Lee Masters gives you the same feeling when he makes 
Jennie M’Grew say : 

But on a sunny afternoon 
By a country road 

WTiere purple rag-weeds bloom along a straggling fence 

And the field is gleaned, and the air is still 

To see against the sunlight something black 

Like a blot with an iris rim 

That is the sign to eyes of second sight 

And that I saw 

After these interesting glimpses there is no evidence of the 
mechanism of Muhammad’s further experiences. It is likely that 
he formed mental habits favorable to such abnormal states when he 
settled down to belief in himself as the regular channel of divine 
communication with men. It is also likely that he standardized the 
form and furniture of his experiences. Thus, in the passage 
quoted above 'A’isha makes Muhammed say : “ But at times the 
angel appeared to me as a man; and he spoke to me, and I under- 
stood what he said.” Perhaps we are here still dealing with some 
sort of genuine abnormal experience. Later, of course, Muham- 
mad puts his daily counsel, apologetic, polemic, and what not, how- 
ever prosaic, into the form of revelations, without convincing us of 
his having had any abnormal experience. On the other hand he 
did have queer seizures while in Medina. 'A’isha says : “I have 

seen him when the revelation was descending upon him on a day of 
great cold ; and it passed away from him, and behold his forehead 
ran with sweat.” 

I repeat : It is strange that Muhammad became a poet and 
prophet in the later years of his marriage with Khadija, and lost 


Spoon River Anthology, 232. 
P. 141. 


Bukhari, loo. cit. 
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both these gifts in the next twelve or thirteen years when he made 
his many marriages. With the loss of poetic prophecy came also 
deterioration of character. His domestic life in Medina released 
him from the strain which had produced his poetic passion and his 
prophetic fury ; but it did great violence to his morality and human- 
ity, and alforded no normal peace and satisfaction. A single 
example will suffice to illustrate them all. Muhammad, seeing 
Zainab, the wife of his adopted son, Zaid, conceived a passion for 
her which he could not conceal. Muhammad refused to allow 
Zaid to divorce her until God revealed his will in vv. 36-39 of 
Sura xxxiii: 

It is not for a believing man or woman, when God and his Apostle 
have decided a matter, to have the choice in that matter; and whosoever 
rebels against God and his Apostle errs with an obvious error. Now 
when you (Muhammad) were saying to (Zaid) the one favored by God 
and you, “Keep your wife for yourself and fear God,” and (when you, 
Muhammad) were concealing within yourself what God was revealing, 
and were fearing people — whereas you ought rather to fear God — after Zaid 
had fulfilled his desire of her we married you to her, in order that 
believers might suffer no hindrance concerning the wives of their adopted 
sons when they have fulfilled their desire of them. And so God’s command 
was carried out. The Prophet is not to be hindered in what God has 
ordained for him — and God’s command is a sure decree — according to 
God’s custom with (prophets) of the past — those who deliver God’s 
messages and fear him, and fear none hut God. God is good enough at 
reckoning up. 

When compared with earlier utterances, such as those already 
quoted, this one shows a sore decline in poetic quality, sincerity, 
humility, idealism, and spirituality. This Muhammad is vastly 
inferior to the Prophet of Mecca, to say nothing of the prophets “ of 
the past,” of whom he now has such an inadequate conception. The 
whole unpleasant story of Muhammad in Medina should be called 
to mind. 

Muhammad’s marriage with Khadija, though materially advan- 
tageous to him at the beginning, remained wholly admirable. At 
her death he almost immediately and simultaneously espoused the 
six-year old 'A’isha, daughter of Abu Bakr, and married Sauda,^® 


The name a is unique, and hard to explain unless as a distor- 
tion of *"1 “ Black.” Her first husband bore the strange name Sakran, 
“ Drunk.” Sauda was a Meccan, albeit with a short pedigree, and not 
an Abyssinian. 

4 
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the widow of a faithful follower; the motive being in the one 
case partly political, and in the other, partly, benevolent. We con- 
tinue to trace the same two purposes in his marriages with Hafsa, 
Hind, TJmm Habiba, and Maimuna. Eevenge, and humiliation 
of the vanquished, seem to have been the purpose of his marriages 
with Juwairiya, Safiya, and Eaihana, and possibly also Hasha 
(or Sana or Saba) and Shanba’. It may be safely stated that 
the element of inclination was not absent from the choice of 'A’isha, 
and it was notoriously evident with Juwairiya, Safiya, and Eaihana. 
The extreme case of infatuation with Zainab the wife of Zaid, has 
been mentioned. Inclination seems to have been the only reason 
for attempting to marry Ghaziya. Maria the Copt was, of course 
a present, but nevertheless very acceptable. Tabari says little of 
Zainab “ Mother of the Poor,” Sharaf, 'Aliya, Qutaila, Fatima, 
Khaula, and 'Amra. Marriage was not consumated with Hasha 
(Sana, Saba), Shanba’, 'Aliya (?), or Qutaila. A certain Laila, 
proposed to and married the Prophet, but later had herself released 
on grounds of jealousy. The case of Asma looks suspiciously like 
that of Ghaziya, and may be a doublet. TJmm Hani’ mentioned 
that she already had a child; Duha'a was reported to be pass6; 
Safiya, daughter of Bashama, refused to abandon her husband; 
TJmm Habib, daughter of ‘Abbas, turned out to be a milk-relative : 
so these four did not marry the Prophet. 

The above has been taken from Tabari,®° whose account is very 
full and frank. When due allowance has been made for repetition 
in the list, it still remains a long one. There can he no doubt of the 
essential truthfulness of this picture. Aside from the claims of 
charity and of politics, aside from the ancient harim-tradition of the 
East, Muhammad’s domestic life in Medina is extraordinary. 
The violence of the explosion, and the devastation wrought by it, 
are a measure of the pressure under which Muhammad lived 
when he first had his revelations in Mecca. 


’“‘Armais, i, 1766 ff. 



COPTIC OSTEACA OF THE HEW YOEK HISTOEICAL 

SOCIETY 

A. Aethuh Schulee 
Columbia Univebsitt 

In THE PEOCEEDiNGS of this Society published in 1890 one of 
the leading Egyptologists of the time, W. Max Muller, spoke of the 
Abbott collection of Egyptian antiquities of the Hew York His- 
torical Society in the following manner : 

“This collection is exhibited — or rather, stored — in cases, the 
objects being crowded together in the dark galleries of the rooms 
of the Hew York Historical Society. One of these cases contains 
our Coptic fragment; owing to its unfavorable position and the 
darkness of the room, we are not able to decipher the inscription 
with certainty. The reverse must as yet remain unpublished, as 
none of the attendants possessed the authority to open the case and 
turn the ostracon around. We have deemed it advisable to publish 
this fragment of the text, in the hope of suggesting the publication 
of the entire text to some one who shall be more fortunate in his 
dealings with the authorities of the Historical Society.” 

After more than three decades Dr. Midler’s hope is fulfilled. 
The Society has not only permitted the publication of the verso of 
the Coptic ostracon in question, but has kindly placed its entire 
collection of Coptic ostraca at the author’s disposal. Hone of the 
eight texts which follow are of major importance (in fact, three are 
exceedingly fragmentary) but they are interesting as presenting 
phases of the life of the native Egyptian shortly after the Arabic 
conquest. 


I 

Eed ribbed potsherd inscribed recto and verso. The ends of the 
first five lines recto, and the beginnings of the first five verso have 
been broken off ; the letter is otherwise complete. Size : 8 x 4^ 
inches. 


See List of Abbreviations on p. 158. 
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. . [ 

[ 

TOCT M [ 

MNMA AA[ 

5 ^ee Te jce oyn[ 

Moq e . . . . 2L^1 eBOA nt^^a 

\*G2. epOK MnpNTOOTK eJCNpOJ 
Me eqA^' oy-A-e eq^Htp oyjLe 
6Aq2.e ^ATOOTK ^ITTMAMMltpe^ 
10 Ayoj ON eKtpANei eKMOocpe mn 
N eKcpsp Nceqi oyAAAy nta 
A q^ Noyg^eKe^ eKCOoyN jceqp 

eMATe Api TAPAnH 
Nrcenconoy ficeKAAq e 
15 BOA NAq ANOK 2 ^ 0 ? '(’(pn 

Tojpe® erooTK jce eKq;AN2,A 
peg. epoK NTeig^e jcin MTie 
MA^ e-O-e KAgHT eBOA* NAl 
gAgOJB NiM eAqcpcune 
20 giTooTK ginAg^oy cpATe 
Noy:® ANOK neTNA’I’ 

Aoroc MnNoyTe’" gApoK 
eTpeqKAAy nak eBOA 
AycD NqpnNA nmmak N-e-e 
25 NNeTOyAAB THpoy 
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Verso. 

]TTe: 

]A.pOK M . . 

]CNHY • . . . 

]ei (^xfoq eyMA. 

5 ] Ng^HT ^A^eNTKNOOY® 

eA-YlTA-NOY” NTA.A.Y'^ A.pi TA. 
rA.TTH NrA.A.c eTBenNoyTe 
NrqiiNe NT-A.PHY'® A-Yntoy e^OY^ 
^A. 2 ^TeTN NrjCITOY NA.q M 
10 MON eqoycH^^ nmma.i kai 
rA.p neTKNAAq" ntak 
A.q NpOJMe A.NAXAA. N] 

TAKAA.q MnNCYVe 
W NTOK'I'Y^H NMMA.i 
15 OY-XAl ^MTTJCOeiC TTA 
MepiT NCON: PTAAC 
MnAA.(lJA.Ne A.CA.piAC‘* 

^ITNgAAO niGAA. 


X 
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(7) Do not trouble yourself about a man ■who is confined^ or 
endangered or looking for you in controversial places.^ (10) There- 
fore when you come, will you go with your friends, and they will 
take something of his ( ?)^ for a poor man.^ You know that he is 
often mistaken.® Be so good (dyamj) as to ask them and they will 
pardon him (15) for it. 

I, myself, promise ® to you that if you watch yourself in this 
fashion from this place (?)^ in going north,® everythiug shall he 
(20) unto you as it formerly® was. I am he who gives the word 
(Adyos) of God to you that he wiU pardon them for you and that 
he will be gracious (urev/ta) with you like (25) aU holy ones. 

(verso) . . . (5) regarding the animals, they shall . , . ? 
. . . of them.^* Be so good (dydinj) as to do it for God’s sake. 

You ask whether, perhaps,^® they are being brought to you and 
(whether) you shall take them to him. No! (10) he remains®* 
with me; therefore (/c<u yap) you are the one who shall do it®* for 
God and ®® for your soul and mine. 

(15) Farewell in the Lord, my beloved brother. Give this to 
the lashane ®® Asarias,®® from Helleo, the humblest (eAd^). 
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" eqA-pB, for eqopB e^oyN, not reflexive. See Epi., App. 
i, 55; Ryl. 177, 8 has Qjpq. The word is somewhat scarce; and our 
reading is quite unusual. 

’ TTMA.MMiqje is literally “the place of fighting.” I have not 
found it elsewhere and it may he a variant of the known MA.MMOOCUe 
“road.” ’ 

“ NTTA-Aq, probably NXA.A.- for NX A.-, though Crum suggests 
NTA.A.<T>q j a similar construction in NTAA-Y verso, line 6. 

* ^eKe for ^HKe. 

' KpCUg. for <^^pOJ2.) opon Crum’s suggestion; cf. however, CO Ad 54, 
p. 70 note 2; CO 358. 

” i*<pnTajpe, a technical expression implying a guarantee. See 
Sethe-Partsch, Demot. Bilrgsehaft., pp. 496-513, 764-5. The writer of our 
document would probably not he legally liable for breach of his promise. 

’ JCIN MTT6[i]MA. at Crum’s suggestion. 

®Crum suggests KA-^Hy KA.2.HX is clear; cf. CMBM 1153, 3; 

1161,2. See also eqKA. TTMA. eBOA, 00 122, 6, “he is leaving 
the place.” 

' C*TTA.2^oy q)A.TeNoy, the first word has apparently the 
same meaning as the second; its general usage of “back, the verso of a 
document ” means nothing here. 

“'|*Aoroc MTTNoyxe, a technical expression, a formula of 
surety, see Epi. 96 note 1; CO 107; here used in a private sense. 

“ eAyiTANoy, the A ruay possibly he an \ but the meaning 
is still obscure. 

” NTAAy, see note 3. 

” NTApHy obscure; reading Apny as “perhaps” NX would 
seem to introduce an indirect question, after tpiNe. 

“eqoyeH is perhaps written for eqoyHe. 

“ rrexKNAAq for nexKNAAAq; similarly NXAKAq for 
NXAKAJkq. 

” a> for Aycu. 

AACpANG, a village official with justice of the peace functions; 
see Stein wenter, Studien zu d. koptisch. Rechtsurkunden (19 Stud. Palae.), 
pp. 38-60. 

” ACApiAC for AJZApiAC, though this spelling is not known 
elsewhere. Cf., however CApiAC, CO ^45, 5. 
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II 

Eed ribbed potsherd, inscribed recto; verso, black. A complete 
document. Size : 5^ x 4^ inches. 

PNOJOpn MeN MTT 
a)AAce 'f'A.cnAJze NTeK[ 
NTGKMNTCON Oyt^O) A.[ 

A.pi TAFAriH eTBen^OJB NNJC 

5 <uMe‘ NTAiJCooq nak eTBeToy 
T6NOy ec nApHB^ AlTNNOOyq n 
AK NTOOTq NNeCAK’ Api TAFA 
TTH NFC^Al NBIOC NNeTOyAAB 
ere aha A-e-ANAcioc-ne mnaha 
10 JLiocKopoc MNAnA ceyHpoc^ [Ay] 
a> ON NqCg^AlCOy NCNAy NTpeMH 
cioN6° erroyA eptpANTxpiA nnx 
A p ojojne TNNOoy nai ntan 
T oy NTAei ©BOA TAACNTe 
15 OJTOJpOC® £ITN BATTCIC 
tia’^ oyjcAi 
ANOK MAKApiOC 
NJCtuKpe® 'I'qjiNe 
Ne enAco 


20 N •e-eci>TT[oMnoc]® 
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Before coming (/tw) to the words I salute (acrTra^o/jixu) your . . . 
? ... of your brotherhood, wishing ... ? . . . 

Please attend {ayairt)) to the matter of the books ^ (5) which I 
spoke of to you. Now as regards the pledge,^ I sent it to you by 
(the son) of Isaac.^ 

Be so good {ayairq) as to Write the lives (yStos) of the holy ones, 
namely, Apa Athanasios and Apa (10) Dioscoros and Apa Severos.* 
They were written for two trimesia ® each. If you have need (xptta) 
of papyri (xdp-rri<s), send to me and I will bring them when I come. 

Give this to (15) Theodoros® from Bapsistia.^ Farewell. 

I, Macarios, (the son) of Jokre,® I salute my brother, (30) 
Theopompos.® 


" ACtOMe for ACCDOJHe. 

“'eic TTA.pHB, the latter a Semitic loan-word, 13 "^^ ; cf . Epi. 274 ; 
CMBM, index. 

“ eCAK probably for ICAK=ICA.A.K. 

‘ Three saints of the Coptic church. 

“ TpeMHClONe, a peculiar form of Tpi/iTjaioy. 

“ TeCDTOJpOC, spelled so only here. 

’’ KA.TTCICTIA., unknown name heretofore, perhaps connected 
with navt-is, 5 Arch. f. Papyrus., 246, 2. 

8 JICtDKpG, also an unknown name; cf. ACOY-^Cip, Eyl- 244 recto. 
yni KPf^ may go back to Sw/cparijs, on the analogy of JCIACOl from 
Sarois, Lond. IV 1494, 31, see Preisigke, Namenbuch, coll. 87 and 386. 

» .©.gQjJTOMTTOC of. P. Oxy. I 163; P. Oxy. VI 932, 1, 16; SB 4146. 
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III 

Limestone, inscribed recto and verso, Eecto pubLisbed by Miil- 
ler, 1890 Proc. Amer. Orien. Soc., p. xxxii; document noted in 
Crum, Monas, of Epiphan., i, p. Ill, note 12; p. 162, note 14. 
Complete, 3 x 5^ inches. 

f qjopn HeN '[*q;iN[e] 

eTeKMNTCON eTNA-Noyc 

njcoeic eqecMoy epoK nqzx 
peg. epoK MNneKeiCDT MNNe[Kj 
5 cMHy MNneTtpoon na.k t[i]^ 
oy cuqj oyN npka. rrpooycp n[a.k] 
MNNCAnqjA. nxnx nxTepMoyTe 
Nreiep . e** 

MNMA.KA.pe N*[. . .] BtUK Tpip 


Verso, 

egoyN* jce AnKAipoc" 
qjoJTTe MTip^Toj oyN Ntpoy 
ei® jceTNrf'ojqjT geiTN^ ^m 
TTtpOMNT MnqjA NTApeTTJCO 
5 eic cMoy epoK oyjcAi g^MnJCoeic 
TAAc NretDprioc nAMpe 
g^lTN iOJB TTieAAXlCTOC 
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First {yht) I salute your noble brotherhood. The Lord bless you 
and guard you and your father and your (5) brethren and that 
which is yours. I ^ want you to take care of yourself ( ?). 

After the feast of Apa Patermuthios and Macarios^ . . , ? 
, . install an oven.^ (Verso) When the time (xcupos)' comes, 
do not remain behind. Do not fail to come ® so that we may tend 
to ’’ the three feasts, wherefore the Lord (5) will bless you. 

Farewell in the Lord. Give this to Georgios, the baker; from 
Job, the humblest. 

^ Tl Crum suggests 'T^HpCj] hut there does not seem to be room for 
this. Miiller reads t[n]. 

’ Nreiep.e in smaller characters and in the margin, a marginal 
note. 

‘MN MAKApe, perhaps also the feast day of a (St.) Macarios. 

*BtDK Tp»p see Crum, Epi., i, p. 162. 

* AHKAipOC, this usage unusual; cf., however, BKU 32^', 4. 

' Ntpoyei, CO 290, 7 note p. 52. Also CO 247, 3. 

» C.eiTN=2.ITN. 


lY 

Limestone, inscribed on upper half of one side. Complete, 11,4 ^ 
2% inches. 

KApAKOC' ^ATTAM*(ieiON) 

NHq® NCOyO ^ANAAKl 

Ne‘ NHq Ncoyo noNKoy 

Caracos.^ For the barn (?),* a sack (?)® of wheat. For the 
jars,^ a sack of wheat. (Total), the pound.® 


^KApAKOC KypiAKOC, common in Jeme texts. See CO 
and KKU, indices. 

• TAM; this seems to be an abbreviation of rajaicror, and in this period 
would probably be a private storehouse. It may, however, refer to the 
public treasury, and denote a tax. 

* NHq, an unknown word, undoubtedly a measure. 

‘AAKIN6, connected with Xd 7 uros, Adyi/ros, Xayvrior, Xdx. See Prei- 

sigke, Worterbuch, ii, col. 1, 2. 

' nONKOy = TT- the money -weight equivalent of the grain. 
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V 

Limestone, inscribed recto, a few rubbed letters verso. Com- 
plete, 1% X 3% inches. 

•f-oYeooY' mnoytxy 

pNe^ NTA.KXXY NKAO 
M AJCOJq XYO> A.KKA. 

•e-ICTA-MOY A-3CNNe2^K 
5 HY© THpOY NNeK/Tl 

Peace ^ and quiet ^ (to you). For you made them wreaths of it 
and you attended to all the things (5) with your (own) 

hands. Zacharias.^ 

^•FoYGOOYj ^ peculiar construction; cf. eN'j’ 600 Y KRU 
96 , 55 . 

“OYTA-YpNe for oYeipHNH, (?). 

a ^ a monogram for 2:(A.)X(A.piA.c). 

A- 


VI 


Limestone fragment, inscribed recto and verso. Size, 2 x 3i/4 
inches. 


p q;o[pTT] 
eTeKM[NTJCO] 

eic eqecM[OY] 

TTNA. NCBl [ 
Nrei e^oYlN 
eooY N[ 

N 


Verso JrecpXl 

]eoYNn^[ 

M]npTCTOTeN[ 

]OA JCeKA.C[ 
jApiCTeiNT. 

]c MneNojHpe 
n]NOYT6 

Edge [^JiTN BIKTCPp neiAA[X 
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VII 

Limestone fragment, inscribed recto and verso. 1% x 
inches. 


P -e^c[ 

Verso. ]pq)lN 

SeMH[ 

]ilA.T NN 

TTA.YXO[C 

]lOY 

KeqT h[ 


Kq)A.N[ 

J/T NTOY 

KX M[ 

leoA. 
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In conclusion we briefly call attention to interesting points in 
tHe various ostraca. No. I is a lengthy letter, the translation of 
which is fairly clear, but the actual subject matter obscure. Eecto 
and verso are part of one letter but seem to discuss different things. 
The use of legal terminology is strange. No. II is an interesting 
letter dealing in the main with a request to the addressee to pen 
the lives of Coptic saints; the name of the writer, Bapsistia, is 
unusual. No. Ill is a letter addressed to a baker who is urged to 
take charge of the preparation of food, probably for monks, on 
future feast days. St. Patermuthios is an establishment in the 
neighborhood of Jeme (Thebes). No. IV is, perhaps, the most 
interesting document. It is either a receipt or a direction to Cara- 
cos concerning certain amounts of wheat. No. V is a short letter, 
with Achmimic forms. The recto of No. VI is in epistolary form, 
with the addresser’s name on the edge. No. VII contains the names 
Paulos and Coptos while No. VIII also shows traces of usual epis- 
tolary formulae. 


Abbreviations : BKU = Agyptische Urkunden aus den Museen zu Berlin, 
Koptische Urkunden. CMBM = W. E. Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic 
Manuscripts in the British Museum. CO = "W. E. Crum, Coptic Ostraca 
from the collection of the Egypt Exploration Fund, etc. Epi = W. E. 
Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius, vol. ii. KRU = W. E. Crum-G. 
Steindorff, Koptische Rechtsurkunden des achten Jahrhunderts aus Djeme. 
Lond. rV = Greek Papyri in the British Museum, Coptic texts by W. E. 
Crum in vol. iv. Oxy. = The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, edited by Grenfell-Hunt- 
Bell. Ryl. = W. E. Crum, Catalogue of Coptic Manuscripts in the collec- 
tion of the John Rylands Library. SB = Preisigke, Sammelbuch griech- 
ischer Urktmden aus Agypten. Stud. Palae. = Studien zur Palaographie 
und Papyruskunde, ed. by C. Wessely. 



STUDIES IN THE DIVYaVADINA * 

James E. Wabe 

IlNIVEBSITr OF WASHINOTOW 

I. Suharikavadana} 

It is^ of course, a law that, when a god ^ is destined to “ fall 
five premonitory signs appear ; his clothes which were formerly not 
dirty become dirty, his wreaths which formerly were unfaded fade, 
an evil smeU issues from his body, sweat appears in his two arm- 
pits, and a god who is about to fall takes no pleasure in his throne.^ 

* I am deeply indebted to M. J. Przyluski, who carefully examined and 
corrected my translations of the Tibetan and Chinese texts of the sukarika- 
vadana and furnished me with valuable notes and suggestions. Acknowl- 
edgement should also be made to the trustees of the American Field Service 
Fellowships, for it was as a fellow on that foundation that I was able to 
obtain the material for this study. 

The Sanskrit text which I here translate is to be found in Cowell and 
Neil’s edition of the Divy3.vad3.na, pp. 193-196. The Tibetan text is in 
mdo 29, £f. 427a-430a. The Chinese text is to be found in Tripitaka, Tokyo 
XIV, 7.2, and in Taisho Issai-kyo, XV, 129. 

' Our Skt. text hesitates between the true word for “ sow ”, sukari, and 
the barbarism sukarikd, e. g., p. 194, 1.14 sukaryah but elsewhere it reads 
sukarikaydh. 

’ We know from at least p. 57 of the Divya. that devaputra = deva where 
Sakra says to the sonless king: yadi kascic cyavanadharma devaputro 
hhavisyati tat te putratve samdddpayisyami. 

‘ The Chinese has made a proper name of the adjective cyawmtv- 
dharmino ; z mm m m Of course, the sense demands that we 
understand an adjective; cf. the quotation in ftn. 2, where it can only be 
an adjective. Altho the Chinese has thus 'lost the point of the original 
story, its rendering has far more literary merit than the Skt. or Tib. 

* In enumerating the five signs the Tib. interchanges the position of Nos. 

3 and 4 of the Skt. The Chinese gives as the five signs : “ his body did 
not have the virtue of majesty, filth arose everywhere (this is lacking in 
both Tib. and Skt.), the garlands of flowers on his head all entirely with- 
ered, from parts of his body a bad smell proceeded, and from under his 
arm-pits nothing but sweat flowed.” 

mm mm 

ff m- It is interesting to note that almost this same list is 
found in another avadana of the Divya., p. 57. M. Przyluski suggested 

159 
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Well, a certain god who was destined to fall rolled himself on the 
ground, and after he had rolled he said : Ah MandaMnI, ah pool, ah 
pond, ah Caitraratha, ah Parusyaka, ah Nandana-grove, ah Misraka- 
grove, ah Parijutraka, ah Pandukambala-rock, ah assemhly-hall of 
the gods, ah Sudarsana. So saying, he lamented in distress.® 

that I make a study of the signs of the fall of a god, but as our library 
has no facilities whatsoever for research in Hindu studies I cannot follow 
up his suggestion. 

Most of the names in this list are to be found in Kirfel, Kosmogra/pTiie 
der Inder: p. 59, “Am Pusse des Berges (Kailasa — a fabulous mountain 
in the Himalaya range) liegt der Lotusteich Manda (= puskirini and vapi 
of our list) mit kaltem Wasser, einer herbstlichen Wolke ahnlich. Aus 
dem Teiche entspringt der Fluss Mandakini, an dessen Ufer der Wald 
Handana liegt . . . An dem XJfer des Flusses (Acchoda) liegt der grosse 
Hain Caitraratha ; ” p. 94, “ In Ilavrta liegen in der Kichtung von Osten 
nach Siiden die vier Haine Caitraratha . . p. 95, “ Nach dem 
Vyasabhasya zum Yogasutra liegen auf der Gipfelflhche des Meru die Haine 
Misravana, Kandana, Caitraratha und Sum3nasa, die Gotterhalle beisst 
Sudharma, die Gotterstadt Sudarsana und der Palast Vaijayanta p. 232, 
“Nach den vier Himmelsrichtungen liegen vier Felsen; . . . im Siiden 
Pandukambala, im H'esten Rakta. . . .” 

I cannot find out to what PMusyaka refers. The Tib. takes it as the 
name of a grove; rtsuh hgyuar gyi tshal (I follow the transcription of 
Das’s dictionary). The Chinese lists it along with the other groves: 

Regarding Pariyatraka, I can do 
no more than reproduce the note which M. Przyluski gave me on the 
word: “Pariyatraka est enigmatique. Comparez Divya. p. 219, 1. 18> 
Vous voyez que du sommet du Meru on apergoit I’arbre Parijataka qui est 
I’arbre paradisiaque bien connu. Mais ici Parijataka est donne par les 
Miteurs, non par les mss. qui ont tous Pariyatraka comme dans le Sukari- 
kav. (Noter que p. 219, 3e ligne avant la fin, Cowell et Neil ecrivent 
Parijataka sans indiquer ce que donnent les mss.) II n’est pas certain que 
Pariyatraka soit une faute de scribe comme Pont cru Cowell et Neil, car la 
meme forme revient en deux endroits; elle est confirmee par la version 
chinoise po-li-ye-to-lo-chia et probablement aussi par le tibet.: compldte- 
ment = pari + assemblee = yatra, car yatra “ peldrinage, fete ” est voisin 
de “ reunion, assemble.” Je suis tout pres d’admettre que Pariyatraka 
est une autre forme du nom de Parbre paradisiaque.” 

As is usual, the Tib. has here followed its Skt. original very closely. It 
varies from our present Skt. text only in inserting a word sdug (=ista, 
rakta) between the Pariyatraka and Pandu°. Since the Chinese after 
the Pariyatraka is wholly unintelligible one wonders whether the Tib. has 
not preserved something that the Skt. has lost and that the Chinese has 
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Sakra, the chief of the gods, saw that god turning * and rolling 
excessively on the ground. After looking again, he went up to 
where the god was. After going up he said this to the god : Why, 
my friend, do you turn and roll excessively on the ground and 
lament in distress: Ah Mandakini, ... in distress. 

Thus addressed the god said this to Sakra, the chief of the gods : 
I here, 0 Kausika, after enjoying the bliss of the gods, shall on the 
seventh day from today be bom in the womb of a sow in the city 
of Eajagrha. There for many years I shall have to feed upon excre- 
ments. 

Then Sakra with pity ^ said this to the god : Go thou, my friend, 
for refuge to the Buddha, the best of men; go for refuge to the 
Law, the best of the destroyers of desire ; go for refuge to the Order, 
the best of groups. 

Then the god, trembling because of the fear of birth in an ani- 
mal’s womb and because of the fear of death,® said this to Sakra, 

hopelessly confused. Between the PHriyUtraka (which the Chinese has 
transcribed and probably attempted to interpret as : flower long unplucked 

iK z- m m ) and devasaihd the Chinese has “ mixed, precious, soft 

earth, long unwalked,” # S ^ ^ ^ M, which might 

(but I don’t know how) be an attempt to interpret an original hd Raktd 
ha PdnduhamhalaiUil. 

Devasabhd very likely has the same meaning here as in Divya. p. 220 
{esd deva devdndm trayastrimsanam Sudharma noma devasabhd yatra 
devds trayastrimsda . . . ). Cf. the above quotation from p. 95 of Kirfel. 

Some of the names discussed in this note are to be found also in the 
Mahavastu: Maha. I, p, 32, I. 4 (which should certainly read as I shall 
quote it), astasu ca mahdudyanesu vaijayante manddpuskarinydm pdri- 
ydtre koviddre mahdvame pdrusyake citrarathe nandane misrakdvane 
aparesu oa ratcmdmayesu ca vimanesu . . . ; Maha. II, p. 451, I. 20, 
yddrsam citrarathe misrakdvane devdndm trdyastrimsdndm yatrakd kovi- 
ddrd devaparivrtd sobhanti tddrsam. . . , 

Kegarding the form puskirini of our text (where one would expect 
puskarini), Senart has a note on the same form which is found in the 
Mahavastu III, p. 508 at top, “ La forme puskirini est trop fr^quente dans 
nos msS. pour que je me sois cru autorise si la corriger. Elle fait pendant, 
en sens inverse, au pokkharani du pali.” 

Mandakini is found in Mahavagga VI, 20, 2, as the name of a lake. 

• In spite of the mss. we must read avartamanam. 

’ Preserved in the Chinese, but not in Tib. 

* Tiryagyony . . . maranabhaydbhitas, lost in Tib. The Chinese has 
translated tiryag “approaching.” 
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the chief of the gods: I here, 0 Kausika, go for refuge to the 
Buddha, the best of men, etc. Then the god, protected by the three 
refuges, fell, died, and was born in the Tusita heaven in the com- 
pany of the gods.® 

It is, of course, a law that sight by the intelligence exists for the 
gods downward but not upward.^® Then Sakra, the chief of the 
gods, looked for that god. As he looked he thot : Has that god been 
born in the womb of a sow or not? He had not been born there. 
As he looked he thot ; Has he been born among the beasts or pretas, 
or among the creatures of hell ? He had not been bom there. 
As he looked he thot : Has he been born in the company of men ? “ 
He was not born there. He began to look at the gods who belong to 
the class of the four great kings and at the thirty-three gods, but 
he did not see him there either.^® Then Sakra, the chief of the 
gods, his curiosity aroused, went up to where the Blessed One was. 
Having gone up and having honored the Blessed One’s feet with 
his head, he sat down to one side. Seated to one side Sakra, the 
chief of the gods, said this to the Blessed One : I here. Sir, saw a 
certain god who was destined to fall rolling on the earth and lament- 
ing: Ah Mandakini, etc. ... I spoke thus to him: Why, my 
friend, do you excessively weep, mourn, cry out, beat your breast, 


'The concluding sentence of this paragraph is the translation of the 
Sanskrit text, but it should not be given without the Tibetan and Chinese. 
According to the Skt. we are here confronted with a god who has fallen 
upward. Such, however, is not the case in the other two texts. The Tib. 
has hchi~hpho hdus-hyas-nas dgah-ldau. phyi lhahi ris-su skyes, “ death 
having been completed, later in the Tusita heaven among the gods he was 
born. The Chinese says ^ ^ ^ “ and afterwards he died.” 

^'This sentence is parenthetical, and if foot-notes had existed for the 
author of the story, he would certainly have made it a note to what follows. 
It is interesting to note that the Tib. puts this statement at the end of 
the account of Indra’s vain search. 


The Tib. here reads : Has he been born in the station of hell-beings and 
animals, or not? sems-can dmyal-ha dan dud-hgrohi skye-gnas-su skeys 
swm-ma skyes-ges bltas-na yan ma skyes-te. The Chinese, again interpreting 
tiryak as “approaching,” “nearby,” has merely: He also gazed in the 


world of nearby-born ghosts, but again he did not see him % 

{M. ^ The Tib. has omitted preta 

“Tib. omits this, while the Chinese misread its origin 

kadhatu n m ^ m n ^ A 


as Sahalo- 


Omitted in Tib. 
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and why are you in this state of confusion? He spoke thus : I here, 
0 Kausika, after abandoning the bliss of the gods, on the seventh 
day etc. ... I spoke thus to him: My friend, go thou for refuge 
etc. . . . He spoke thus : I here, 0 Kausika, go for refuge etc. . . . 
After speaking thus the god died. Where, Sir, has the god been 
bom? The Blessed One said: Kausika, the gods known as the 
Tusitas see the accomplishment of all their desires. There that god 
is enjoying himself, because he here went to the three refuges. 
Then Sakra, the chief of the gods, transported with joy, spoke at 
this time the following gatha : 

Who refuge in the Buddha take, they go not to hell ; on forsaking 
their bodies of men, they obtain bodies of gods. 

Who refuge in the Dharma etc. 

Who refuge in the Samgha etc.^^ 

Then the Blessed One, agreeing with the words of Indra, spoke 


The Tibetan and Chinese then insert three verses which correspond 
rather well to one another : 

gan-dag nin-mtshan rtag-par yan 
sans-rgyaa rje-su dran-pa dafl 
gan-dag aana-rgyas akyaba mchia-pa 
mi de-dag-ni rned-pa che 

gan-dag nm-mtshan rtag-par yan 
ohoa-ni rje-au dran-pd dan 
gan-dag choa-la akyaba mchia-pa 
mi de-dag-ni rhed-pa che 

gah-dag nin-mtahan rtag-par yah 
dge-hdun rje au dran-pa dan 
gah-dag dge-hdun akyaba mchia-pa 
mi de-dag-ni rhed-pa che 

Who also day and night always 
Upon the noble Buddha meditate 
Who have come to the Buddha for refuge 
For those men the profit is great. 

Who also day and night always 

Upon the noble Dharma meditate 

Who have come to the Dharma for refuge, etc. 

Who also day and night always 

Upon the noble Samgha meditate 

Who have come to the Samgha for refuge, etc. 
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thus : Quite so, Kausika, quite so. Who refuge in the Buddha take, 
etc.^® 
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Who sincerely takes refuge in the Buddha, 

That man will certainly obtain (merit), 

Him during the day, him in the midst of night. 
The Buddha’s mind ever heeds. 


Who sincerely takes refuge in the Dharma, etc. 

The Dharma’s might ever supports. 

Who sincerely takes refuge in the Saipgha, etc. 

The Saipgha’s majesty ever protects. 

“The Skt. text merely repeats the former gatha. The Tib. does the 
same thing except that it uses synonyms for mohi: gan-dag sans-rgyas 
shyabs don-pa, / de-dag nan-hgror mi kgro-ste, etc. 

The Chin, combines the whole three verses into one : 

If fnJ- ft ^ It, S II ^ 

Who takes refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma, the Saipgha, 

He surely falls not into the evil way (the Chin, gives an analytic trans- 
lation of durgati), etc. 

The Chin, then inserts three verses which do not appear in the Skt. 
or Tib. : 
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Then Sakra, the chief of the gods, having praised and rejoiced 
over the words of the Blessed One, and having worshipped the 
Blessed One’s feet with his head, and having circumambnlated the 
Buddha three times to the right, making an anjali, honoring the 
Buddha, vanished right then and thered* 


Who succeeds in having the two syllables, 

Buddha, upon his tongue. 

And with them (the word) “refuge” etc. 

He has not idly passed one birth. 

Who succeeds in having the two syllables, 

Dharma, etc. 

Who succeeds in having the two syllables, 

Samgha, etc. 

After this closing the Tib. adds: hcom-ldan-Mas-kyis de-skad-ces 
bkah-stsal-nas dge-slon-dag-yi rans-te hcom-ldan-hdas-kyia gsuna-poAa mnon- 
par hstod-to: When the Blessed One had spoken thus, the Monks, rejoicing, 
greatly praised what the Blessed One had said. 

Instead of this closing the Chin, has: \% Wt ^ U 

m iko % m :k ^ m ^ m m m- 

When the Buddha had spoken this sutra, the crowd of Bhiksus, the god 
Sakra, and others, altogether a large company, rejoiced. Having received 
it in faith, they departed paying h im homage. 


ON COMPOUNDS OP THE TYPE GOGHNA AND GAVISTI 
J. D. L. DE Veies 

Uteeoht, Holland, h. t. Obiental Seminaey, Bonn, Geemant 

The Hindu grammarians call those compounds iatpuTusa, in 
which the first member is a substantive word — ^noun. or pronoun or 
substantively used adjective- — ^standing to the other member in the 
relation of a case dependent on it (Whitney, SansJcrit Qrammar, 
§1263). The Indian name, itself an example of genitive- 
dependence, is generally applied to all case-relations with the 
exception of the vocative: nom. mayohhu, “being a blessing”; 
acc. goghndj “slaying cows”; instr. indragupta, “protected by 
Indra”; dat. gohita, “good for cattle”; abb tarangacancalatara, 
“ more restless than the waves ” ; gen. dvijoUama, “ foremost of 
Brahmans”; loc. Yudhisthira, “steadfast in battle,” 

The following treatise deals exclusively with those tatpurusa 
compounds, one part of which is a verb or a verbal noun. French 
grammarians denominate them very appropriately “composes d 
rection verbaleY 

The following compounds belonging to this class may he selected 
from Egveda I. 1-60. As a rule, they will be quoted in declined 
forms as they occur in the hymns. 

1. 1. rtvijam, “ offering in due time ” ; ratnadhatamam, 
“most wealth-bestowing.” 7. dosavasiar, “shining in the dark- 
ness.” 8. gopdm, “protector of cows.” 

2. 2. aharvidah, “knowing the (right) time.” 3, somapltaye, 
“the drinking of soma.” 8. rtavrdhav, “rejoicing in justice”; 
rtasprsd, “ maintaining the law.” 

3. 1. purubhuja, “ much enjoying.” 5. viprajutah, “ incited by 
priests.” 7. carsanldhrto, “supporter of mankind.” 8. apturah 
{apas + tur), “forwarding the work.” 

4. 1. surupakrtnum, “creating beautiful forms”; goduhe, 
“ m i lki ng cows.” 2. somapah, “drinking soma.” goda, “giving 
kine.” 4. mposcifem (of doubtful meaning). 1 . mandaydtsakligm, 
“rejoicing his friends”; yajnasnyam, “adorning the sacrifice”; 
nrmddanam, “man-rejoicing.” 
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5. 1. stomavahasah, “ offering songs of praise." 5. sutapavne, 
“ drinking soma." 7. girvanah, “ enjoying hymns." 

6. 3. nrvdhasd, “ bringing heroes.” 6. vidddvasum, “ finding 
wealth (for others).” 

7 . 3. vacoyujd, “ obeying orders.” 

8. 3. mustihatydyaj “ hand to hand fight.” 7. somapdtamah, 
most soma-drinking.” 10. somapltaye, “ drinking of soma.” 

9. 8. sahasrasdtamam^ “ bestowing a thousand gifts.” 

10 . 3. kahsyaprd, “filling the belt (=well fed)”; somapd, 
“ soma-drinking.” 5. puruni^sidhe, “ much performing.” 7. tvada- 
tam, “given by you.” 10. havanasrutam, “hearing the invoca- 
tion”; sahasrasdtamam, “bestowing a thousand gifts.” 11. sahas- 
rasdm, “ receiving a thousand gifts.” 

11 . 3. <flypardjit(tm, “ not defeated by others.” 

12 . 3. havyavdham, “forwarding the oblation (to the gods).” 
6. havyavdd, “ forwarding the oblation (to the gods).” 7. amlvacd- 
tanam, “warding off disease." 9. devdvUaye, “entertainment of 
the gods.” 13. devdhutibhir, “ invocation to the gods." 

13 . 3. havisTcftam, “preparing the oblation.” 4. manurhitah, 
“consecrated by men or Manus.” 5. rtdvfdho, “rejoicing in 
justice.” 9. mayobJmvahj “being a blessing.” 

14 . 1. somapitaye, “the drinking of soma.” 4. camusddah, 
“being in the bowl.” 6. manoyujo, “obeying willingly”; soma- 
pitaye, “the drinking of soma.” 7. rtavfdho, “rejoicing in justice.” 
8. vdsatkrti, “ the vdsatkrti.” 9. usarbudhah, “ rising at daybreak." 
11. mdnurhito, “consecrated by men or Manus." 

15 . 3. ratnadhd, “bestowing wealth.” 7. dravinodd, “be- 
stowing wealth.” 8. dravinodd, “bestowing wealth.” 9. dravino- 
ddh, “ bestowing wealth." 10. drdvinodo, “ bestowing wealth," 
11. yajnavdhasd, “conducting the oblation (to the gods).” 12. 
yajnanir, “conducting the sacrifice.” 

16 . 1. somapitaye, “the drinking of soma.” 3. ghrtasnuvo, 

“ dripping with ghee.” 7. hrdispfg, “ heart-moving.” 8. vrtrahd, 
“killer of Yrtra ”; somapitaye, “ the drinking of soma.” 

17 . 4. vajaddvnam, “ strength-giving.” 5. sahasraddvnam, 
“bestower of a thousand gifts.” 

18 . 3. amivahd, “warding off disease”; vasuvit, “finding 
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wealth (for others)”; pustivdrdhamh, “growth-promoting.” 
7. vipascitah (meaning doubtful). 8. havisTcrtvm^ “preparing 
of oblation.” 9. sadmamahhasam, “fighting for his seat (in 
Heaven).” 

19. 1. gopitlidya,“ pxoiecdioTi (po-[-pd).” 

20. 1. ratnadhdtamah, “ most wealth-bestowing.” 2. vacoyuja, 

“ obeying orders.” 

21. 1. (somam) somapatama, “most soma-drinking.” 3. 
somapd, “soma-drinker”; somapHtaye, “the drinking of soma.” 

22. 2. divispfsd, “touching the sky.” 7. nrcdhsasam, “man- 
observing.” 9. somapltaye, “ drinking of soma.” 18. gopa, 

“ protector.” 

23. 2. divispfsd, “ touching the sky.” 3. manojuvd, “ quick as 
thought.” 4. somapltaye, “the drinking of soma.” 5. rtavfdhdv, 

“ rejoicing in justice.” 7. somapitaye, “ the drinking of soma.” 
10. somapntaye, “ the drinking of soma.” 

24. 5. bhdgabhaktasya,, “ bestowed by Bhaga.” 8. hrdayavi- 
dhas, “ pierced in the heart.” 

25. 4. vdsydistaye, “ the promoting of virtue.” 

28. 7. vdjasdtamd, “most booty-giving.” 

29. 1. somapd, “ soma-drinker.” 

30. 5. girvdho, “enjoying hymns.” 11. somapdh, “soma- 
drinker ” ; somapdvndm, “ soma-drinker.” 12. somapdh, “ soma- 
drinker.” 

31. 3. hotrvdrye, “ the choice of a sacrificer.” 5. pustivdrdhana, 
“growth-promoting.” vdsatlcrtim, “the vdsathrti.” 9. ianukfd,. 
“supporting body and life.” 10. wyosfcft/ “strength-giving ”; 
vratapdm, protecting the law.” 15. svdduTcsddma, “ sharing out 
sweets”; syonaUd, “preparing a homely place.” 16. rsihft,'^ 
“ inspiring the Esis.” 

32. 8. patsutahsir, “lying before one’s feet”; ahigopd, “guar- 
dian of the dragon.” 

33. 2. dhanaddm, “ bestowing wealth.” 3. isudUnr, “ quiver.” 
6. vrsdyudho, “fighting against heroes.” 10. dhanaddm, “bestow- 
ing wealth.” 14. nrsdhydya, “the defeating of heroes.” 15. 
Tcsetrajese, “ the conquering of territory.” 

34. 3. OTadyapofeano, “concealing evil deeds.” 10 . madhupe- 
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bhir, “ soma-drinking.” 11. madhupeyam, “ the drinking of soma.” 
12. vajasdtau, “ the conquering of booty.” 

35 . 6. vlrasdt, “ defeating heroes.” 

36. 2. sahovfdham, “ strength-promoting.” 8. gavistisu, 
“ battle.” 9. devavUamah, “ pleasing the gods.” 10. havyavahana, 
‘‘conducting the oblation (to the gods)”; dhanaspftam, “carrying 
off booty.” 16. asmadhruh, “ our enemy.” 19. rtdjdta, “ son of 
cosmic order.” 

37 . 1. rathesubham, “speeding onward in his car” or “bril- 
liant in his car.” 

38 . 9. udavdhena, “ water-bringing.” 

39 . 10. rsidvUe^ “ hating the Esis.” 

43 . 8. somaparibddho, “ scorner of the soma-oblation.” 

44 . 1. usarbudhah, “ dawn-rising.” 2. havyavdhano, “ con- 
ducting the oblation (to the gods).” 3. bhdrjiham, “ray-tinged”; 
adhvarasHyam, “ adorning the sacrifice.” 5. havyavdhana, “ for- 
warding the oblation (to the gods).” 8. havyavdham, “carrying 
the oblation (to the gods).” 9. usarbudhah, “rising at day- 
break”; somapitaye, “the drinking of soma”; svardfsas, “sky- 
beholding.” 10. uismdarsafa/f, “ seen by everybody.” 11. rtvijam, 
“offering in due time.” (13. srutkarna, a remarkable compound, 
is a bahuvrihi.) 14. rtdvfdhah, “rejoicing in justice.” 

45 . 1. ghrtaprusam, “ sprinkling ghee.” 7. rtvijam, “ offering 
in due time”; vasuvittamam, “finding wealth (for others)”; 
divistisu, “ sacrifice at daybreak.” 9. sahashrta, “ made by force ” ; 
somapeydya, “ the drinking of soma.” 

46 . 2. vasuvidd, “ finding wealth.” 

47 . 1. rtdvrdhd, “ rejoicing in justice.” 3. rtdvrdhd, “ rejoicing 
in justice.” 4. visvavedasd, “ omniscient.” 5. rtdvrdhd, “ rejoicing 
in justice.” 6. puruspfham, “ desired by many.” 8. adhvarasriyo, 

“ adorning the sacrifice.” 

48 . 2. visvasuvido, “ easily all-conquering.” 12. somapitaye, 

“ the drinking of soma.” 16. visvaturd, “ all-subduing.” 

50 . 2. visvdcdksase, “ all-beholding.” 4. jyotiskfd, “ light- 
giving.” 

51 . 2. antariksaprdm, “ filling the atmosphere.” madacyutam, 
“impelled by intoxicating drinks.” 3. gdtuvU, “finding a way.” 
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6. dasyuhMyesu, “ the killing of the Dasyus.” 6. susnahdtyefii, 
“ the killing of Susna dasyuhatyaya, “ the killing of the Dasyus.” 

7, somapitMya, “ the drinking of soma.” 10. manoyuja^ “ obeying 
willingly.” (14. asvayur, etc. cf. Whitney, § 1178. g.) 

52. 1. svarvidam, “ finding (the way to) Heaven.” havana- 
syddam, “ speeding towards the sacrifice.” 2. nadlvftam, “ holding 
back the streams.” 9. nrsdco, “assisting heroes.” 

53. 1. dravinodesu, “ bestowing wealth.” 2. siksdnarah, “ en- 
riching mankind”; ^dy ^noty kamakarsanahj “neglecting the 
wishes.” 3. puruTcrd, “ doing much.” 6. vrtrahdtyesu, “ the 
killing of Vrtra.” 11. devdgopah, “ guardian of the Gods.” 

54. 9. ddridugdkas, “ milked with the adri.” camusddah, 
“ being in the howl ” ; indrapdnah, “ drunk by Indra,” vasudeyaya, 
“the bestowing of wealth.” 10. (apdm) dharunahvarctm, “the 
vault containing (the waters)” (Ludwig). 11. sevrdham (hap- 
lology for seva-vrdham) , “augmenting friendship”; jandsdl, “de- 
feating the enemies.” 

55. 7. somapdvan, “soma-drinking”; vandanasrud, “hearing 
the praise.” 

56 . 1. hdriyogam, “ yoked with steeds.” 2. nemannisah, “ fol- 
lowing the guidance” (Grassmann). 4. tvdvrdha, “helping you.” 

58. 1. sahojd, “born by force.” 3. rayisdl, “conquering wealth.” 

59. 6. vrtrahdnam, “ killer of Vrtra.” 

60 . 3. rtvijo, “ offering in due time.” 5. vajambhardm, “ bring- 
ing booty.” 

The above quoted examples, being selected by careful reading 
from the hymns at issue, are an almost complete enumeration of 
the compounds of this formation in Egveda I. 1-60. We will now 
consider the examples thus collected from several points of view. 
Sometimes, comparison with analogous forms in classical Sanskrit 
will be desirable. In order to have at hand sufficient material for 
comparison, I will first quote the principal compounds of this class 
to be found in two episodes of the Mahabharata, Savitri and Hala. 
They will be given in alphabetic order without translation. 

an^ja, arindama, asvattha^ atmaja, atmajaya, atmaprdblia, 
apaga, aryajusta, aslrvada, uraga, rtvij, kdmavasin, Jeasthabhuta, 
Tcimlcara, kulodvaTia, Tcrtakrtyaj TcTiaga, Miagama, gurubhalcia. 
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jaladdgama, tanuruha, tapovrddha, dan^dharana, divakara, divi- 
sprs, dharmavrtti, dhydnayoga, namaskara, naravdhin, ndmadheya, 
nisdkara, pan^nayga, payodhara, paramtapaj paraga, punyakrt, 
punydhavdcana, prasddaja, prdnaydtrd, priyavdda, pHtikara, 
hrahmacarya, irahmacdrin, hrahmavid, bhayamkara, bhaydvaha, 
bhujamga, manuja, mdhldhara, mahibhrt, manada, yatkrte, yau- 
vanastha, lokapdla, vasudhd, vasundhard, vidhidrsta, vihaga, vi- 
hamga, siroruha, silavrddha, satyavdc, satyavddin, samtdnakara, 
svayambhUj svastha, svairavrlta, havyavdhana^ hdhdkdra, hdhd- 
bhuta, hitdsraya. 

Case-dependence. In most of these compounds, the substantive 
word is in an accusative relation to the verb element, as is the 
case in the words goghnd and gdvisti j which have been chosen as 
standard-types for the present treatise. It will therefore not be 
necessary to examine the numerous examples of this type again. 
But as instances of the other cases are not so abundant, we will 
consider them here separately. 

Nominative. The only Vedic examples are mayobhu, in which 
mayas is predicate, and manojd, elliptic for “ quick as thought,” 
German, “ gedankenschneU.” Besides, in the dilScult form dhard- 
nahvaram (54. 10), dharuna is perhaps in apposition to hvaram, 
but the meaning of the whole word is too obscure to allow any 
certain analysis. Among our classical forms, examples of nomina- 
tive-relation are : asvattha, dpagd, kdsthabhuta, jaladdgama, 
prdnaydtrd, svayambhu, svastha. This nominative-dependence 
has been overlooked by Whitney, who leaves it unmentioned in 
§ 1265. 

Instrumental. Examples of instrumental dependence in the 
Veda are : viprajutah, vacoyuja — this adjective is used in a literal 
sense, “yoking themselves by order (not by force)"; vacas there- 
fore should be understood as instrumental rather than dative — 
tvdddtam, ^dypardjitam, mdnurhitah, manoyujo, bhdgabhaktasya, 
bharjikam, visvddarsatah, sahaskrta, purusprham, madacyutam, 
ddridugdhas, indrapandh, hdriyogam, sahojd. And in the Maha- 
bharata : andaja, dtmaja, dtmaprabha, dpagd, dryajusta, uraga, 
kdmavdsin, gurubhakta, tapovrddha, prasddaja, pan^nayga, bhu- 
jo.mga, manuja, vidhidrsta (or locative?), silavrddha, svairavrtta 
(or locative?). The instrumental relation is frequent in com- 
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binations with passive participles. In compounds 'with the verb 
jan, andaja, etc., the first part may be taken also as an ablative. 

Dative. No case of dative relation is to be foimd among our 
examples either in the Vedic or in the Epic language. This proves 
that dative dependence is rare as compared with the other case 
relations. 

Ablative. As we have observed above, compounds with the verb 
jan may be considered to have their nominal element either as 
ablative or instrumental forms. In patsutahsir, patsutah is an 
ablative form with locative meaning (Whitney, § 1098 b). The 
compound belongs rather to the class of harmadharaya compounds, 
the first part being, properly speaking, an adverb. Patsustr would 
be a tatpurusa. In yatkrte, quoted from the Mahabharata, yat is 
explained as a genitive by the Indian grammarians, but I am rather 
inclined to feel it as an ablative. 

Genitive. Here we must make the same remark as for the dative 
(see above). 

Locative. The locative relation can be felt in: rtvijam, dosd- 
vastar, camusadah, usarhudhah, hrdispfg, patsutahstr (see under 
ablative), rathesubham, divistisu, and hrdayavidhas (or accusa- 
tive ?) In the Mahabharata we have : rtvij, hhaga, hhagama, tanu- 
ruha, divisprs, dharmavrtti, yauvanastha, vidhidrsta (or instru- 
mental?), vihaga, siroruba, svairavrtta (or instrumental?), hita- 
sraya. 

From several examples it appears that the case-relation cannot 
always be strictly determined. 

Number. With the exception of patsutahstr^ the noun part is 
always in the singular, even when it expresses an idea of plurality. 

Gender. The nominal parts can be masculine {somapah), femi- 
nine {nadlvft), or neuter {vayasTcH). 

Structure and accent. According to Whitney, § 1369, the adjec- 
tive compounds, having as final member an uninfiected root — or if 
ending with a short vowel, mostly with an additional t — are very 
numerous. They are accented on the root: rtvijam, ratnadhdta- 
mam, gopam, aharvidah, rtavrdhav (voc.), rtasprsa (voc.), puru- 
bhujd (initial voc.), carsanidhrto (voc.), apturas, goduhe, somapdh 
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(voc.), godd, yajhasnyam, vacoyuja, somapitamah, sahasrasata- 
mam, TcaTcsyapra, somapd (toc.), purunissidhe, havanasrutam, 
sahasrasatamdm, sahasrasdm, havyavaham, havyavM, haviskf- 
tam, rtdvfdho, mayoihumh, camusddah, manoyujo, rtdvfdho, 
usarbudhah, ratnadha, dravinoda (etc.), yajnanir, ghrtasnuvo, 
hrdispfg, vrtrahdjAuiijdh, amivaha, vasuvit, vipascitas (?), ratna- 
dhatamahj vacoyujd, somapdtamd, somapd, divispfsa, gopa, divi- 
spfsd, manojuvd, rtdvfdhdv, hrdayavidhas, vajasatamd, soma- 
pd (voc.), somapdh (initial voc.), somapdh {voc.) , tanuhfd, vayas- 
tcft, vratapdm, syonahfd, rsikft, patsutahsir, dhanaddm, isudhmr, 
dhanaddm, vrsdyudho, madhupebhir, inrdsdt, sahovfdham, devavt- 
tamah, dhanaspftam, asmadhruk, rathesubham, rsidvise, somapari- 
bddho, usarbudhah, adhvarasrtyam, havyavdham, usarbudhah, 
svardfsas, rtvijam, rtdvfdhah, ghrtaprusam, rtvtjam, vasuvUtamam, 
vasuvidd, rtdvrdhd (toc.), rtdvrdhd (voc.), rtdvrdhd (voc.), puru- 
spfham, adhvarasriyo, visvaturd^ visvasuvido, jyotiskfd, antarik- 
saprdm, madacyutam, gdtuvit, manoyuja, svarvidam, havanasyd- 
dam, nadlvftam, nrsdco, dravinodesu, purukrd (voc.), camusddas, 
sevrdham, jandsdl, vandanasrud, nemannisah,, tvdvrdha, sahoja, 
rayisdl, vrtrahdnam, rtvijo . — Two compounds from this series are 
not accented on the verbal root, sevrdh and tvdvrdh. From gopd, 
we have devdgopa and dhigopd, both showing that the original sense 
of gopd being obliterated, it was no longer felt as a compound. 
These words, therefore, are single compounds as to meaning, double 
compounds as to formation. In later Sanskrit, gopd being simply 
taken as ^'’guardian,” a verbal root gup "to guard” was made 
from it by retrograde derivation. For patsutahsir see above. 
Superlatives of adjective compounds formed with the roots dhd, pd, 
vid, Vi and sd (san) are frequent. Somapatamah in one instance 
is accompanied by somam as internal object {somam somapdr- 
tamah). In puruni^idh and somaparibddh, the verb itself is com- 
bined with a prefix ; the accent remains on the verb, a detail omitted 
by Whitney. In visvasuvid, the verb is accompanied by an 
adverb. Case forms of the nouns are distinct in divispfg, hrdispfg, 
and rathesubh. The root-stems have a middle or passive value in : 
madacyut, vacoyuj, manoyuj, and hrdaydvidh. 

Among our classical examples, root-compounds are: andaja, 
asvattha, dtmaja, dtmaprabha, dpagd, uraga, rivij, khaga, divisprs. 
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pannaga, paraga, punyahrt, prasadaja, irahmavid, hhujamga, 
manuja, mahibhrt, manada, yauvanastha, vasudha, vihaga, sat- 
yavac, satyasandha, svayambhu, svastha. 

Having thus examined the root compounds, we pass to those 
formed with verbal derivatives in -a, both of action and of agency. 
They are accented on the final syllable (Whitney, § 1270), and cf. 
\jn)x<»rop.n6’;. Vedic examples are : gopitJiaya, udarahena, and 
vajambhardmj hsetrajese ends in -sa, and hdriyogam is accented 
as if it were a compound with ordinary adjectives; the verb root 
has a passive meaning. Vajambhard shows a case-form of the noun. 
In the Mahabharata we have: arindama, dtmajaya, aMrvada, Tcim- 
hara, kulodvaha, hhagama, jaladaga,ma, tanuruha, dhydnayoga, 
namaskdra (vrddhi!), nisdkara, pmyodhara, pararntapa, priyavada, 
pritikara, bdlabhdva, bhayarnkara, bhaydvaha, mahldhara, lokapdla, 
vasundhard, siroruha, sarntdnakara, svabhdva, hdhdkdra {vrddhi!), 
and hitdsraya. Many roots show guna strengthening. The vrddhi 
strengthening of kr has escaped Whitney. Case forms of the nouns 
are frequent. 

We now pass to compounds in -ana, with the accent on the radical 
syllable, according to Whitney, § 1271. Our Vedic examples nrmd- 
danam, amlvacatanam, pustivdrdhana, and havyavdhano are in 
perfect harmony with this rule. Avadyagohana is vocative and 
dkdmakarsana is accented on the negation. In the Mahabharata 
we have : dandadharana, pninydhavdcana, and havyavdhana. 

The action nouns in -ya (Whitney, § 1213) are represented 
among our Vedic compounds by hotrvurye, nrsahydya, madhupe- 
yam, vasudeydya, somapeydya, dasyuhdtyesu, sv-srmhdtyesu, vrtra- 
hdtyesu, all with a regular accent on the roots, and dasyuhatyaya 
with an irregular accent. Epic examples are krtakrtya, ndma- 
dheya, and hrahmacarya. In the Veda we have found one example 
of the corresponding feminine construction in -ya, viz., mustihatya, 
which gives rise to no particular remark. 

Compounds made with the passive participles in -ta or -na have 
the accent of their first member (Whitney, § 1273). Vedic: 
vi^ajutah, tvaddtam, dparajitam, mdnurhUah, bhdgdbhaktasya, 
visvddarsatah (but: visva), sahaskrta (voc.), and ddridugdhds. 
Classic: dryajusta, kdsthabhuta, gurubhakta, tapovrddha, yatkrte, 
vidhidrsta, iilavrddha, svairavrtta, and hdhdbhuta. 

Compounds with derivatives in -ti have the accent of the first 
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member (Whitney, § 1374) . Vedic : somapitaye, devavitaye, devd- 
hutibhir, vdsatTerti, haviskrti, vdsyaistaye, vajasatau, gdvistisu, 
divistisu. Classic : dharmavrtti. 

Compounds with a derivative with -in as final member have — 
as in all other cases — the accent on the -in (Whitney, § 1275). 
There is no example of this type in our Vedic collection. In the 
Mahabharata we have: kamavasin, naravahin, brahmacdrin and 
satyavadin. 

Compounds in -van have the accent on the radical syllable of 
the final member (Whitney, § 1377). Vedic: somapavndm, suta- 
pdvne, vajaddvnam, somapdvan (voe.). 

In Vedic Sanskrit we have the following formations in -as: 
visvavedasa (voc.), visvdcaksase, stdmavdhasah (initial voc.), 
girvanah (voc.), nrvdhasd, yajnavdhasd (voc.), sddmamakhasam, 
and nrcdksasam. In these instances we can come to no definite 
conclusion concerning the place of the accent. 

Finally, we have the isolated cases dosavastar, a nomen agentis 
in the vocative; indrapdnah with derivative in -na; bhifjikam, 
which may be taken as a karmadhdraya compoimd; svddhuksddma, 
for which see Whitney, and surupakrtnum with derivative in -tnu. 
The adverb su is added at the beginning, otherwise than in 
visvasuvtd. 

In all the examples we have hitherto examined, the nomiaal part 
precedes the verb, as in the Greek lirn-ofiryos. In many instances, 
the first part shows a case-form. Sometimes, when the nominal 
part ends in a, i, or u, these vowels appear as d, I, or u, for instance, 
in hrdayavidhas. This vowel strengthening in Vedic compounds 
corresponds to similar vowel lengthening in the Homeric dialect, 
e. g., inlrrjpe^ios (but vij/epeffits) , Wojjod^ios (but vf/6po<\>os) ; this has 
been brought about by metrical requirements. 

Among our Vedic examples three compounds have still to be 
mentioned which differ from the others in as much as they begin 
with the verbal part (Greek dpx^saKos .) ; viz., mandaydtsakham, 
vidddvasuhj and siksdnarah. The two first are participial com- 
poimds, treated by Whitney, § 1309. Mdnurhitah stands alone in 
this respect that the noun part is a stem in -us with a sandhi- 
ending in -ur. The words : dparajitam, dkdmakarsanah and 
pannaga are karmadhdraya-compo\mdiS, containing a tatpurusa. 

Whitney^s grammar has been referred to several times in this 
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article. It is an excellent work of great practical value, as many 
others have felt before me. While engaged on this treatise, I 
often have admired the great accuracy of this best of all Sanskrit 
grammars. A slight objection only might be made to his treatment 
of the Vedic part. For the analysis of the Egveda he has used 
Grassmann’s Worterbuch rather than the Vedic text itself (see 
Preface), in consequence of which he has sometimes not sufficiently 
considered the linguistic matter in its syntactic coherence. Thus, 
for instance, he has not mentioned the fact that compounds, some- 
times being no longer felt as such, have taken the meanings and 
functions of non-compound words. The true value of gopdm in 
gopdm rtdsya appears better from the text than from a dictionary. 
Professor Lanman has said that the dictionary of Grassmann stands 
next in importance for Vedic studies to the Vedic text itself. 
Grassmann’s work, therefore, is of great value, but it cannot exempt 
the author of a grammar from consulting the text itself. 


[Editorial Note, — The present editor saw this article for the first time 
in final page proof. Of many matters on which he would differ from the 
author, he can mention only one or two. Page 173 : devdgopH and 
dhigopa are of course hahuvrihis. Surely no one who knows the India- 
Vrtra myth can doubt that the waters of 1.32.11 (so; correct reference 
on p. 168) “have the dragon as guardian,” that is are “guarded by the 
dragon ” ; “ guardians of the dragon ” makes simple nonsense. The author’s 
mistranslation creates an imaginary difiiculty. — P. 174: namaskdra and 
hdhdkdra are not noun compounds at all ( not from nomas and hdhd -f- 
a noun kdra ) , but primary derivatives of the compound verba no-mas-kr 
and hdhd-kr. The “ vrddhi” did not “escape Whitney”; it is covered 
by Whitney § 1148 e,f; for the verbal composition see Whitney, §§1091- 
1094. One might as well exclaim over the “vrddhi” in upakdra or 
samskdra, which is of precisely the same origin. — P. 176: I think the 
author misunderstands Whitney’s Preface (p. vi). Whitney naturally 
used Grassmann in collecting materials, as everyone else does'; but a 
careful student of his Grammar would hardly suppose that he blindly 
followed Grassmann’s (or anyone else’s) interpretations without referring 
to the original texts. — F. E.] 
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Babylonisdies-assyrisches Glossar. Von Gael Bezold. Naeh dem 
Tode des Verfassers unter Mitwirktmg von Adele Bezolb 
zum Druck gebracht von Albeecht Gotze. Heidelberg: 
Gael Wintee, 1926. vii + 343 pp., large 8vo. Price 30 
marks, bound. 

Several years before the war. Professor Bezold of Heidelberg 
began work, with the aid of the Heidelberg Academy of Sciences, 
on a new Assyrian Dictionary, planned on a monumental scale. 
The coming of the world war showed that there was little hope 
of completing the original undertaking, certainly not in the life- 
time of the editor. 

When it became evident that the great plan of the Assyrian 
Dictionary could not be executed, Bezold determined to prepare a 
glossary, containing the gist of his material, and had succeeded in 
practically completing it at the time of his death, Hov. 21st, 1922. 
He had intended, as Dr. Gotze tells us, tp begin the printing of 
the book in the same year, subjecting it to a renewed examination 
and revision, unhappily prevented by his death. His brilliant 
pupil. Dr. Albrecht Gotze, shouldered the very heavy responsibility 
of editing the orphaned manuscript. Under the circumstances, he 
had to be content with a careful revision of the orthography, and 
the addition of words and meanings found in the publications of 
Ebeling, Gadd (The Fall of Nineveh), Langdon, Lautner, Lewy, 
Meissner, San Nicolo, Smith (Babylonian Historical Texts), 
Thompson (The Assyrian Herbal), Thureau-Dangin (Bituels 
accadiens) , and Weidner. With two exceptions Bezold was not able 
to incorporate anything published after 1917. This will explain 
the nature of the work. Basing it upon the older lexicographers 
and his own incomplete collections, Bezold proceeded to collect all 
the material then available in translated texts, but made no effort 
to penetrate into the obscurities of untranslated documents, owing 
to the impossibility of completing such a task. Bezold has also 
used the material found in the philological journals, at least up to 
about 1917, as is illustrated by the fact that he has even included 
the reviewer’s explanation of dallalu as “bat,” published in OLZ. 

6 177 
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16 (1913), 313. This idea is probably wrong (cf. the reviewer in 
Revue d’Assyriologie, 1919, p. 180 f.), but its inclusion shows the 
spirit of the scholar, who was not like his great contemporary, 
Delitzsch, who seldom troubled himself about the ideas of other 
men. 

On the other hand, while Delitzsch penetrated deep into the 
understanding of the Assyrian texts, and analyzed the meanings 
of words with an unequalled sureness of method, Bezold was 
always rather helpless in this direction, and his Glossar shows his 
deficiencies in magnified form. A few illustrations will make our 
meaning clearer. P. 32b we find “ eldahhu, eldaqqu WeideC?); 
Peitsche( ?),” while a little below we have " iltaqqu Citrone(?),” 
and on p. 73a we have " istahhu, iltahhu Peitsche.” There are no 
cross-references. One can easily imagine Delitzsch’s reaction to 
this sort of thing, as well as the effect upon the mind of the philo- 
logicaUy innocent student. The treatment of verbs is sometimes 
extremely inconsistent, not to say confused. The most amazing 
collections of significations are often piled up under a single stem; 
drastic illustrations are found under “ wasdru, asdru, masdru ” 
(p. 75b), where the stems wsr ( ) and wsr (yi^j) are hopelessly 
confused, and under numu (p. 176b), where mmu, “to count,” 
and minu, “to love” (for etymology cf. AJ8L. 34 . 231) are com- 
bined. There is no reason for identifying abatu ( by partial 
assimilation, as well-known) with dbdtu ( U .c ), as is done on pp. 
9b-10a. Worse, however, is the extraordinary confusion between 
the stems tabaqu, tabaqu” (p. 130b) and tabaku (p. 291b), ^ 
where we should have only taldqu (^ 3 .^) and tabaku, “pour out, 
heap up (by complementary antiphrasis ^)” As a result natlaku, 
“ mountain stream,” appears under both stems and the derivatives 
are hopelessly confused. Such words as tibku, tikiu, “layer,” 
and nathaktu, “cataract,” belong exclusively with tabaku. In the 
list of books used, by the way, the Huitieme campagne de Sargon, 
where the word natbaktu first occurs, is not mentioned at all, 

^ The verb tahaku is properly a secondary formation from the form 
of abaku, like taSdhu, tak&lu, tab&lu, etc. 

*For the meaning of this expression, which the reviewer coined some 
years ago, cf. JAOS 36. 228, and especially AJ8L 34. 221, 239, 253, and 
254, on thn. 
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though a number of words from it (so Tciuru,^ p. 136b) are in- 
cluded. An illustration of the opposite tendency, the separation 
of words which belong together, is found on p. 238a, where yarsu, 
“ Heiligtum,” is distinguished from yarsu, “ rite, custom, ordi- 
nance,” though the former is simply Witzel’s interpretation of the 
very same material on which the second set of meanings is based 
by practically all other scholars. 

This brings us to the principal feature of the book: the use of 
matter from all sources without any references. It will be a good 
thing to compel students to go through the literature in search of 
obscure words and meanings, but it is to be feared that Bezold’s 
dictionary will continue to perpetuate all sorts of false interpreta- 
tions and words which do not exist, just as Muss-Arnolt’s Assyrian 
Dictionary has during the past two decades. The latter, however, 
carried its own antidote, since it gave full references, and made it 
possible for every serious student to cheek its statements. 

Without attempting to be exhaustive, the reviewer will give a 
few more of the important omissions and corrections which he has 
noticed in a rather rapid perusal of the Glossar. 

Page 7a: The stem “{wa’asu), a’asu, ma’asu,” “be little, want- 
ing, needy,” is identical with emesu, “be in need” (p. lla), as 
the reviewer has pointed out, with the etymology (Heb. ) 
in a note on the Old Babylonian recension of the Atrahasis Myth, 
AJSL 40. 135. The correct infinitive form is ewesu, and not 
wa’dsu. On the same page we have the correct form of urru, 
“light, day,” given as uru, which is connected with 'or, “light,” 
instead of with Arab, hurr, “ bright, free.” In general, the ety- 
mological part of the book is exceedingly weak. 

7b : For uru, “ watery gulf, oean,” cf. BA 16. 178, where the stem 
eru ~ Arab, gdra, yaguru, “to inundate,” has been demonstrated 
in the inscriptions of Hammurabi. The verb hamaru has nothing 
to do with an imaginary eru — Heb. “ilj; , “ to be blind,” but 
means “ to cover, ved ” = shown BA 16. 183 f., and is 

not a loanword at aU. 

13a: For abunnatu see the full discussion of the word BA 16. 
173 if., where the meaning is shown to have been primarily 
“ knot ” = Arab, ubnatu" and secondarily “backbone, back.” 

* Kiiiru, “ laver,” is the same word as Heb. kiyyCr; see JAOS 36. 232, 
and 40. 317. 
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37a: The meaning “diamond,” for elmesu is absurd, since 
diamonds were not then known. It is based upon Arab, almas, a 
loan from Greek ! Haupt has happily combined elmem with Heb. 
hasmdl — Eg. hsmn, “ brass ” ; elmesu = *esmelu. 

38b: The much-abused word mummu is explained as meaning 
primarily “grandmother” {wm-ummu') , whence “ancestor”! On 
p. 176a it is explained as “ water, call, cry,” and compared, as 
now popular, to Gr. \dyos. The reviewer has explained the two 
words mummu, “lady” (beltu^) and “millstone,” as both de- 
rived from Sum. umu{n), mumu, with the same meanings j see 
JBL 39. 143-147. There is also a Sumerian word umma, ummea, 
“ savant,” from which ummidnu, ummanu, “ craftsman, scholar,” 
is derived. 

49b : The words anumi, annu, arnu, enHnu, ennittu are all 
treated as one word(!), derived from enenu (]Jri), “implore 
(forgiveness).” The unfortunate student is likely to come to the 
conviction that neither consonants nor vowels have any special 
significance in Assyrian. 

66a: Amurdinnu is stUl rendered “rose,” following the Indo- 
European ward. The reviewer has tried to establish the meaning 
“lotus tree,” Arab, see ZA (new series) 3. 141. At all 

events, there never were roses in the wadis of Arabia. 

78a. Bezold has a penchant for the e vowel, which he uses even 
more frequently than Jensen in KB 6. 2. The best corrective for 
the over-use of e is still a perusal of HaupEs classical monograph 
on The Assyrian E Vowel. This penchant leads him to insist on 
the spelling eMu for istu, “from.” BA 16. 178 f. the reviewer 
has derived istu, ultu from the Old Babylonian wistu”', “ differ- 
ence, discrepancy ” ; the stem is wsy, “ to cut,” traceable in Hebrew, 
Arabic and Egyptian. 

79b: There is a decided confusion here between the words ittu, 
pi. iddti, “ side ” (fern, of idu, “hand ”) ; itu, pi. ite and it{i)dti, 
“boundary.” BA 16. 189, note, the reviewer has tried to dis- 
tinguish them carefully. There is one mistake in this treatment, 
however; ittu, pi. ittdti, “signs, marks of identity, omens,” is 
probably not a secondary plural of idu, iddti, but should correctly 
be ettu, ettdti, identical with Heb. *‘andt, “ intent, purpose ” 
{AJ8L 41. 95 f.; 283 f.) with feminine t treated as stem con- 
sonant. The relation of meanings is illustrated by Arab, ma'nd, 
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“ meaning, intent,” and Heb. rrwfneh, “ purpose.” The word ettu 
has been entirely overlooked by Bezold. 

88b: Here should be inserted the verb buttu, “to put (some- 
body) off ” (Arab, batta’a) ; see AJSL 34. 233, n. 3. 

103a: Gissu is “hip, side” {RA 16. 180). 

103b : The word daftu, “ Geldbedarf, Auslagen,” should be sup- 
pressed and combined with ta'tu, “bribe, etc.” (139a). 

116a: There is some confusion in treating the stem zardmu, 
sardmu. Zardmu, “ to pay attention to, direct,” is naturally iden- 
tical with sardmu, “to plan” (p. 239b), which is itself simply a 
transposition of the common samdru (summuru), ismir (like 
isrim), “to plan, pay attention to” (p. 238b). Tor the trans- 
position cf . Tcasaru, saMru, “ to dam, block,” where the interchange 
of the order of the consonants has come through the perfect iksir = 
iskir', cf. tikbu, tibku and karmu, kamru, etc. The Arabic equiva- 
lent of samdru, with the same meaning, is ddmara ( ) . 

133ab : The primary force of hamu is “ hold, seize ” ; there is 
only one stem, as shown BA 16. 181 f., where the word is further 
compared to Eth. hamdya, “to bind,” and Eg. hm‘, “to seize.” 

133a : The original meaning of hamdmu, is “ cut, split,” 
whence “decide” {RA 16. 183). Hutammumu actually means 
“ to be split by fissures,” as pointed out there. 

125b: There is no hupipi, which must be read huwawa, as 
pointed out by Clay and confirmed by the discovery of the Hurrian 
form Huwawa for Humbaba. The huwawa^humbabltu is not an 
animal, but a labyrinth, or maze-pattern, as shown by Sidney 
Smith and Thureau-Dangin. 

126b: For the stem harddu, its meaning and its etymology ef. 
RA 16. 183 f. 

149b: Karmu, “ruin,” is simply a transposition of kamru, 
“heap,” JAGS 36. 328, from kamdru, “pour out, heap up.” 

163b: The stem *latdku, with its derivatives litku, litiktu, 
maltaktu (JAGS 36. 330 f.), should be inserted. 

163a. The forms ma’u, me’u are hypothetical, and the word 
amutu (called a plural of ma’u.) is probably not connected with 
Heb. me‘im, “intestines, bowels,” at all; cf. RA 16. 176. 

180b: Insert mardhu, “to spoil (of grain)”; see AJSL 34. 232. 

185a: For the reviewer’s view that mastakal means “hemp, 
hashish,” see ZA (new series) 3. 139. 
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300a : Under '' nintanaqu Messrohr ” there should be some 
reference to ginindanaqqu on p. 100a. And why the curious 
diyergence in orthography? 

305b: BA 16. 186 ft., the reviewer has made the meaning “to 
swell” probable for narabu. 

310a: Just what the student will make out of saddinu, sdtinu, 
suddinnu, etc., with the meanings “ Eule ( ?) ; Deichselende ( ?) ; 
(unteres?) Kleidungsstiick,” is doubtful. Certainly he is not in- 
formed specifically that the three meanings belong to three differ- 
ent words. 

317a: The word sapru does not mean “skin,” nor is it con- 
nected with sapparUj “ ibex,” but it is “ arse, rump ” — Arab, tafr, 
with the same meaning, as proved BA 16. 193. On p. 383, sapru 
is mentioned twice with reference e.ach time to sapru. 

317b: Insert sardhu, “to sag, collapse” (.KA 16. 183, n. 3; 
Altorientalische Bibliothek, Vol. I, p. 53, n. 13). 

334a : Pisnuqu means properly “ fool ” ; see BA 16. 188. 

340b: Why is qa’u rendered “to dung,” instead of “to vomit”? 

344a: Eor quliptu, quluptu, “slough of a serpent,” which is 
omitted, see BA 16. 189 f., and AJ8L 36. 378. The reviewer's 
discovery has been accepted by Meissner, Bdbylonien und Assyrien, 
Vol. 11, pp. 150, 196, 384. 

345a: It is very questionable whether the new orthography, 
qeprUj qepertu, for kibru, kibratu will commend itself generally. 
The reviewer does not believe it. 

354a: The common word rittu, “leg, foot” (cf. AJSL 34. 336, 
n. 1), seems to be entirely missing, and is not even found under 
laktu, the old reading. 

393a: Talimw is “uterine brother,” i. e., brother from the same 
mother; cf. BA 16. 193. 

The preceding illustrations will show that the Olossar remains 
very much of a torso, and an unfinished torso as well. We owe a 
great deal to the editor. Dr. Gotze, who has shouldered the thank- 
kss task of bringing it out, knowing well that the result would 
in any case be severely criticized. It is to be hoped that his ex- 
planation of the manner in which he proceeded with his part of 
tte work, as given in the preface, will prevent any unjust comments 
from being made at his expense. 
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Die Wanderungen der Hebrder im S. und 2. Jdhrtausend v. Chr. 

Von Anton Jiskit. [Der Alte Orient, Band 24, Heft 2.] 

Leipzig: Hineichs, 1924. 32 pp. 

The author of this brochure is a professor in the University of 
Breslau, who is well known to all students of the Old Testament 
for his books dealing with the relation between Israel and the 
Ancient Orient. His Altorientalischer Kommentar zum Alien 
Testament (1923) is a very useful collection of materials from the 
inscriptions, arranged as a corpus of glosses and illustrations. 
The enthusiasm which Jirku feels for the Old Testament because 
of its literary and spiritual preeminence is effectively demonstrated 
by his excellent little book. Das Alte Testament im Rahmen der 
Altorientalischen Kulturen (1926). His critical position may be 
defined as moderate, between that of SeUin and Kittel. In his 
attitude toward the relation between Israel and the surrounding 
peoples, Jirku resembles Bohl very closely. 

In the study before us Jirku studies the problem of the early 
migrations of the Hebrews in the light of the new Hittite and 
Old Babylonian references to the Habiru. Since his book was 
written new material of first-class importance has come to light 
in the Kirkfik tablets being edited by Chiera and Speiser. Jirku 
ranges himself with the majority, which accepts the equation 
Habiru=‘Ibri. It is true that such competent philologists as 
Dhorme and Landsberger have recently declared themselves against 
the identification, but it is interesting to note that their reasons 
are historical, not philological. The reviewer has expressed him- 
self on the subject, with a fuU philological defense of the equation, 
JBL 43. 389-392, a discussion which supersedes his earlier and 
briefer treatments. His results axe in some respects strikingly 
similar to those of Jirku, though the latter emphasizes the fact 
that the Habiru were nearly always mercenaries, w'hile the re- 
viewer stressed their nomadic character. Jirku is probably correct 
in laying emphasis upon the curious fact that the Habiru so com- 
monly appear as mercenary bands, but I think one can go even 
farther than he does. 8A-GAZ is the equivalent, as well known, 
of Accadian habbatu, bandit, from habdtu, to rob, plunder. The 
derivatives hubutdti (plural of *hubuttu) and hubututu mean, re- 
spectively, “ tax-free property ” and “ condition of being tax free 
(of property).” The natural deduction from this is that the 
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haibhatu received hulutati in return for his services, so that the 
habbatu must have been in point of fact a mercenary, who was 
rewarded by a grant of rent-free land for himself and his retainers. 
The word 8A-GAZ is, accordingly, the regular equivalent of Italian 
condottiere, in the second millennium B. C. Like the condottieri 
of the late Middle Ages, the 8A-GAZ formed hands of men with 
their wives and families, who hired themselves out to the best 
paying military chieftains, and devoted themselves to banditry 
when regular employment was not forthcoming. The 8A-GAZ 
were naturally of every race, but predominantly Habiru, a fact 
which accounts for the secondary equivalence 8A-GAZ = Habiru. 
The Habiru of the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B. c. bear 
Cossaean names like Harbi-sipah, Hurrian (?) names like Tette, 
and Assyrian names, as in the case of the Habiru mentioned in 
the Kirkuk tablets. There is no reason, therefore, to suppose that 
the 8A-GAZ of the time of Naram-5in, about 2600 b. c., were 
Hebrews. 

The relation between the earlier adjectival form Habiru and the 
later Assyrian gentilic Habird’a is precisely the same as that be- 
tween the older Eber and the later ‘Ibri. In very much the same 
way we have in the Amama Tablets awilut Habiri and awilut 
hub(p)si peasants (bound to the soil), w'hile in later Hebrew we 
have the singulars ‘Ibri and hopsi, peasant freeholder; see JPOS 
6. 106-108. The Hebrew tradition makes it clear that ‘Eber repre- 
sents the Aramaean nomads of the early second millennium, so 
the reviewer can see no reason to surrender his view that *‘AbiT 
= Habiru is an intransitive participle meaning “nomad.” But 
after the Aramaean tribesmen (cf. JBL 43. 385 If.) had become 
known throughout Mesopotamia as mercenaries, their name, Habiru, 
supplanted the original word habbatu, as the term for"“ mer- 
cenary. It will be an interesting study to follow the indications 
of Hebrew tradition which connect the Patriarchs with the pro- 
fession of the habbafu. The r81e of Abraham in Gen. xiv becomes 
much clearer in this light. Most important, however, is the new 
understanding of the Hebrew settlement in Goshen, which must 
^ve been a military foundation, designed to protect the Asiatic 
frontier of Egypt, just as the Jewish colony of Yeb was estab- 
lished by the Egj^ptian kings of the Suite Dynasty in order to 
protect their southern borders against the Nubians. 
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Professor Jirku’s treatment of the 'gr in the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions of the Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties is 
based on Heyes. Phonetically, the equation ‘pr = ‘Eher is difficult, 
since the Egyptians of the New Empire regularly transcribe 
Semitic b by their own b. When Canaanite harb (Heb. h&reb), 
sword, is transcribed harp, later horp, it only shows that there was 
the same tendency for a final vowelless sonant stop following a 
consonant to become voiceless that there is in the modern Arabic 
dialect of Egypt. When the Greeks transcribed the same word 
harpe (with the Ionic vowel ending), they also heard the final 
b as a, p. But the b in "Eber is medial, and cannot have been 
pronounced as a voiceless p. That ^pr is not a loan in the sense of 
“ mercenary,” with assimilation to the Egyptian verb 'pr, to equip, 
is indicated clearly enough by the fact that all the Egyptian troops 
of the New Empire were mercenaries of one race or another, so 
there was no place for such a loan. The reviewer is, therefore, 
inclined to prefer his own identification of the 'pr with the 
Midianite “lEj? (see his discussion in the paper on the “Jordan 
Valley in the Bronze Age,” in Yol. 6 of the Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research). 

We congratulate Professor Jirku on a most valuable and stimu- 
lating contribution to early Hebrew history, one which cannot be 
overlooked by any serious student of this fascinating subject. The 
Patriarchal Age is beginning to be illuminated by the light from 
the monuments, and the reviewer, for one, hopes that the author 
is able to continue his researches. 

W. F. Albright. 

Jerusalem. 

The Mysterious Kundalini. By Vasant G. Eele. Bombay: D. 
B. Taeaporevala ahd Sons and Company, 1927. Pp. iv -f- 
112. Price Es. 3/8. 

The thesis of the book is that the Coiled Serpent, Kundalini, is 
the right vagus nerve. Hatha Yoga texts, however, place her in 
the muladhara calra, in the pelvis. The pictures opposite pages 
sixteen and twenty-five, showing padmasanu and siddhasana, do not 
agree with descriptions in Hatha Yoga Pradlplka 1. 46 and 1. 37, 
respectively. 

George W. Briggs. 

Drew Theological Seminary. 
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The Mahdbharata, for the first time critically edited by Vishnu 
S. SuKTHANKAE, Ph. D. Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, 1927. [Text of 1. 1. 1 to 1. 2. 233 incl.] 
ix -f- 60 pp. 

When so many Sanskrit works of vastly less importance have 
been satisfactorily edited, it might seem strange that we should 
have had to wait until now to see the beginnings of a critical edi- 
tion of the most famous work of all Indian literature, and the 
greatest epic of the world (in point of size at least). The reason 
is fairly familiar to all Sanskritists. The enormity and staggering 
difficulty of the task seem to place it beyond the powers of any one 
man in an average life-time. For this reason a group of European 
scholars planned at one time to make an international undertaking 
of the task. The war put a quietus on this plan. After the war 
the then newly founded Bhandarkar Institute undertook the work, 
from a fresh start, hoping to make it more of a national endeavor, 
and appealing for the very large financial support needed to Indian 
governments, princes, and men of wealth. Not as many favorable 
responses have been received as might be desired but very generous 
aid has been and is being given by some, the chief of whom are 
mentioned on the cover of this brochure. The most generous of 
all, I believe, has been the Chief of Aundh, the cultivated ruler of 
a Southern Maratha state which, though very small and not very 
rich, has acquired under his enlightened government a cultural 
distinction out of all proportion to its size and wealth. 

In 1923 a tentative ” edition of the Virata Parvan, the fourth 
of the eighteen books of the epic, was issued by'the Institute, under 
the editorship of N. B. TJtgikar. Since then the management has 
changed, and for the past two years thd editor-in-chief has been 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. We now have before us the first fruits of 
his labors, containing the text of (almost) the first two chapters 
(adhyayas) of the first book (Adi Parvan), with critical apparatus 
and a short provisional foreword. It is an infinitesimal part of 
the vast text, but enough to permit a judgment of the character of 
the work that is being done. 

I have not only carefully studied most of the text here printed, 
with the manuscript readings recorded; but I have also had the 
privilege of many long personal discussions with the editor on some 
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of the problems, great and small, which confronted him. No 
advocatus didboli could have tried harder than I to discover flaws. 
And I can say without hesitation or reservation that in my opinion 
it would be impossible to make any serious improvements in 
method, or successfully to attack the general results, on the basis 
of materials available at the time. Opinions will, no doubt, differ 
about details here and there. That is inevitable; although I have 
found extremely few places where I can see any strong reasons for 
changing the text as printed. It is possible that some now un- 
known recensions may come to light, which might compel a more 
radical revision. This seems, however, unlikely, since the editor 
and his agents have made an intensive search for manuscripts in 
most parts of India, and the chances are that they have included 
within their purview examples of all important streams of tradi- 
tion. Yet the search should of course he continued, especially in 
out-of-the-way regions, such as Nepal, from which Sukthankar has 
been able to get hold of only one manuscript (of an apparently 
peculiar and important recension called “ Maithili ”) for this book, 
Kashmir, too, may yield important finds. One of the most valuable 
of Sukthankar’s results is his establishment for the first time of a 
“Kiasmiri^’ recension of the epic, represented, to be sure, among 
the manuscripts here collated, only by devandgari transcripts; no 
manuscripts in the native Kashmirian sarada alphabet are in- 
cluded. Genuine old sarada writings are now not so easy to find; 
what are offered as such often turn out to be worthless modern 
copies of works imported into Kashmir from the south. It is to 
be hoped that in some way the materials for the Kasmiri recension 
may be augmented by some original sarada texts. For it seems 
that Sukthankar is quite right in regarding this as on the whole 
the oldest and best recension now known. 

In the Foreword, the editor speaks of his results very modestly; 
perhaps too modestly, though this is a good fault. It is no doubt 
true that the peculiar nature of Mahabharata tradition makes it 
exceptionally hard, even as compared with other Indian texts, to 
get at a really “ original ” text. To do this in all details is, we 
may grant, probably forever impossible. Yet when we consider the 
amormt of oral tradition, and of contamination and blending of 
different streams, which has been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in this case, it is perhaps rather surprising to find such 
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extensive and substantial agreements as seem to exist among the 
important and significant manuscripts. To put it otherwise, while 
variations and additions are indeed countless in number, it is 
almost a pleasant surprise to find that, after the skillful sifting 
of the editor, relatively few important matters of doubt remain. 
We seem justified in hoping that Sukthankar’s methods will give 
us in time a text which can without much inaccuracy be considered 
an ancestor of all extant manuscripts. That is, where a Maha- 
bharata text differs strikingly from it, there will be a presumption 
that that difference is secondary and late, in comparison with 
Sukthankar’s text. There is, of course, a more ultimate sense in 
which even this text can not be called the TJr-Mahabharata ” ; 
but we shall probably never get much nearer to that desideratum. 


The present Foreword is to be superseded by a full Introduction 
at the end of the First Parvan. It is therefore very brief; and at 
times, unfortunately, it is lacking in clarity and power of con- 
viction. No hint is given of the evidence for the statement (p. iv) 
that “ K ” represents “ transcripts of the Kasmlri . . . version ” ; 
nor do the seven small points of agreement between (some of) the 
K mss., which are listed loc. cit., really “ document ” (that is, 
prove) the ‘ affinity of K.” Ample evidence exists, I believe, on 
both these points; it is only the phraseology, or lack of any state- 
ment, vhich I find unfortunate. Not all the passages referred to 
as proof for statements about the interrelationship of versions seem 
cogent; and those statements as a whole will, I hope, gain in clarity 
and effectiveness in the final “ Introduction.” But the most im- 


portant principle for constituting the text, namely reliance on 
agreements between the Kashmirian and Southern versions (the 
Kashmirian being on the whole the best representative of the 
""Northern” branch), is clearly stated, and is undoubtedly sound, 
feecondary or accidental agreements between these two versions are, 
it is certain, relatively rare and unimportant. 

In the Text, an attempt has been made to indicate portions 
which the editor regards as ""less than certain” by a wavy line 
printed underneath. This is a good device, although by its very 
nature hard to apply strictly and consistently, as I found in using 
a similar device for the Panchatantra. I should have used the 
wa^ line under 1. 28a, caiva 1. 122c, rdjno 1. 163a, dhruvam 
, yac ca 1. 196a, ahuh 2. 16b (or read viduh), iha 2. 22d, 
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dvijottamah 2. 33d, nirydnam 2. 52e (or read nirydtrd), vai 
2. llOd, tv atra 2. 152a (reading very dubious). Contrariwise I 
should not have used it, where the editor does, under -rsayo 1. 33d, 
nor in 1. 144e, 1. 19oa, and 2. 54c. In only a few cases does there 
seem to me to be decided reason for adopting other readings than 
those printed. In 3. 195a cdpi is surely much better supported 
than cdtraj and in 3. 138d kim vd rather than vd kirn. I might 
have made different choices in some other instances, but will men- 
tion only one. In 1. 201b canrtam seems much more likely than 
cdmrtam. While the manuscript readings are indecisive, I should 
read the text: 

bhdmtasya vapur hy etat satyarh cdnrtam eva ca 

navamtam yathd dadhno dvipaddm brdhmano yathd, (etc.). 

“ For this form of the (Maha-)Bharata is Truth, — yes, and False- 
hood too ! (It is) like butter (the top) of sour milk, like the 
brahman (the best) of men,” etc. The crucial word is eva. It 
emphasizes a paradox. This paneg}'rist of the epic starts out to 
claim that it contains everything. Having said that it is all 
“truth,” he feels that that is not enough; even what is not truth 
must be claimed for it, namely, “ falsehood.” Similar things occur 
in the Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita; cf. Gita 10. 4 and 5, 
where God is the source of all states, including “fear and fear- 
lessness . . . fame and disrepute.'’ Later copyists naturally gagged 
at attributing “ falsehood ” to the epic, and substituted the 
harmless amrtam, “ immortality,” for anrtam. So, at least, it 
seems to me that the variant must he interpreted. It seems un- 
likely that “falsehood” (surely a lectio difficilior) would have 
been introduced secondarily by a number of later copyists. And, 
above all, what does eva mean, if it follows amrtam? That word 
would call for no such emphatic particle ! 

Mention should be made of the fact that for the first time this 
edition reduces to exactly one hundred the list of (sub-)parvans 
or chapter-groups of the Mahabharata listed in the “ Table of 
Contents,” the Parva-saragraha, 1. 2. 34-69 as here numbered. The 
next verse, 1. 2. 70, speaks of them as one hundred in number, but 
all previous editions, and most manuscripts (if not aU), exceed 
that number in the actual list. It is impossible to say confidently, 
at present, whether SukthankaPs list will finally prove correct or 
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not. There are some unusually serious textual difficulties in it; 
and much will depend on how it fits the actual text of the whole 
epic when this has been critically edited. Sukthankar evidently 
feels that the number “one hundred” in 1. 3. 70 should be taken 
literally, and the preceding list made to agree with it. It would 
be surprising if there were not further difficulties in fitting the 
divisions of the epic itself to the list. Is it not, however, at least 
possible that the author of the verse only meant it as an approxi- 
mate or “round” number? 

Dr. Sukthankar deserves to be heartily congratulated on the 
brilliant success of his work. More than that, he deserves the 
active support of all Sanskritists, and of all who are interested in 
the furtherance of this supremely important work, which none 
could do better than he. It is earnestly to be hoped that the way 
win be made easy for him to press forward towards the still distant 
goal as rapidly as may be. 

FEANKLIIf EdGEETOK. 

Yale University. 


Mose hen Maimon. Fiihrer der Unschlilssigen. Ins deutsche 
iibertragen und mit erklarenden Anmerkungen versehen von 
Dr. Adolf Weiss. Verlag von Felix Meinee. Leipzig, 1934. 
(Vols. II and III.) 

Dr. Weiss would have done well had he, like his predecessor 
Furstenthal, frankly stated on the title page that the present work 
was a translation of Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew rendition. For one 
thing, he would have saved the reviewer the trouble of checking 
him up on that score. And for another, he then might gracefully 
have refrained from crossing swords with Munk — as for instance 
he does in part II, p. 34, note 15 — when the latter makes any 
strictures upon Ibn Tibbon’s accuracy. As it is. Dr. Weiss exposes 
himself unnecessarily to enfilading fire from any reviewer who 
chooses to compare his translation with the Arabic Text. 

Nevertheless, the translation is highly commendable for its 
happy combination of style with more than fair faithfulness to the 
text. Only here and there does a paraphrase creep in in place of a 
translation. And only at times is the translation not quite as 
accurate as may have been desired. But Dr. Weiss is never guilty 
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of the paraphrastic circumloeations characteristic of the standard 
English translations of the Moreh. For can one find actual mis- 
understandings of the text such as are to be met with in the 
English. Also the ample "erklarende Anmerkungen” which 
appear in the form of foot-notes the reader will find very helpful 
and clarifying. In short, we may say without reserve that the 
present version while faUing short of the incomparable Munk, is a 
distinct improvement upon the previous German translation, and 
is in a class by itself as compared to the English. 

Considering the comparatively eminent merit of Dr. Weiss’ work, 
we regret aU the more keenly to note the numerous orthographic 
errors that were allowed to remain in the Hebrew passages of this 
edition, due entirely to faulty proof correction. 

Atlantic City. H. S. DavidOWITZ. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Society held in New 
York on Dec. 9, 1927, the following resolution was passed: “ The Executive 
Committee of the American Oriental Society hereby submits for the 
consideration of the American Council of Learned Societies the project 
of an American School of Indo-Iranian Research, which was approved 
by the Society at its annual meeting in Cincinnati, April 20, 1927, and 
requests the endorsement of this undertaking by the American Council 
of Learned Societies.” 


It was voted: that a reserve fund of $2000, represented by the Society’s 
shares of the preferred stock of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Ry. 
Co. having a par value of $2000, be established as of January 1, 1927, 
and that the income therefrom shall be used for general publication 
purposes. 


List of new members elected by the Executive Committee, Oct.-Dec., 1927. 


Prof. A. E. Bigelow 
Mr. Francis J. Fendley 
Prof. Benigno Ferrario 
Mr. Quentin K. Y. Huang 
Prof. Enno Littmann 


Mr. Frank G. Moore 
Mrs. Gilbert M. Nichols 
Dr. William F. Nutt 
Mr. P. Appaji Rao 
Rev. Dr. Marcus Salzman 
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List of new members elected by the Executive Committee, February, 
1928. 


Mr. Theodore Andrews 

Mrs. Simon Bacharach 

Mr. Louis Bamberger 

Pres. Floyd H. Black 

Pres. James A. Blaisdell 

Prof. Clarence Bouma 

Prof. Charles Gordon Cumming 

Prof. Ernst Dies 

Dr. Israel Eitan 

Mr. Felix Fuld 

Prof. J. E. Jaderquist 

Mr. Samuel C. Lamport 

Bev. William McGarry 


Dr. William M. McGovern 
Prof. Charles D. Matthews 
Eev. Dr. Ralph Mortensen 
Prof. Abraham A. Neuman 
Rabbi Louis I. Newman 
Rabbi Sidney L. Regner 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Schulman 
Prof. W. T. Semple 
Rabbi Harry J. Stern 
Dr. Chaim Tohernowitz 
Prof. W. H. Worrell 
Mr. Herrick B. Young 


List of persons dropped by the Executive Committee from the list of 
members of the Society under the provision of By-Law VIII. 


Prof. C. A. Brodie Brockwell 
Mr. Alfred M. Campbell 
Dr. F. D. Chester 
Mr. Benjamin Fain 
Rabbi Sigmund Frey 
Prof. Luise Haessler 
Mr. Frank Edward Johnson 
Rabbi Samuel Koch 
Rabbi Leon J. Liebreich 
Mr. R. D, Messayeh 


Rev. John Moncure 
Mr. Walter A. Roselle 
Prof. William A. Shelton 
Rev. Hiram Hill Sipes 
Miss Marion W. Sleezer 
Mr. J. W. Stanley 
Mr. Max Steinberg 
Mr. Vladimir A. Tsanoff 
Rev. Dudley Tyng 


The Executive Committee has elected to represent the Society at the 
Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists at Oxford, in August 
1928, seven delegates: Professors Albright, Bender, Breasted, W. N. Brown, 
Gottheil, Jackson, and President Morgenstern; and two alternates. Pro- 
fessors Chieta and Speiser. 


PERSONALIA 

At the funeral of Professor Talcott Whjjams, an ex-President of the 
Society, on January 26, 1928, the Society was represented by a committee 
composed of Professors Gottheil and Jackson, Dr. Bull, Dr. Ogden, and 
Mr. Newell. 

Professor Maurice Bloomfield, an ex-President of the Society and one 
of the leading Indolc^ists of the world, died in San Francisco on June 13, 
1928. A memorial notice will be printed in a later number of the Journal. 





MAURICE BLOOMFIELD 
1855-1928 



MATJEICB BLOOMFIELD, 1855-1928 

FuANKLISr Edgeetou 
Yaxb Untvebsitt 

It is hard for one who studied under Maurice Bloomfield to 
express in print the feelings aroused by his death. To his pupils 
he was more than a great scholar and a great teacher; tho he was, 
most assuredly, both of these. 

A great scholar. A brilliant, searching, profound, and effective 
interpreter of the Veda. A many-sided knower of Hindu culture ; 
a keen and appreciative student of all the higher aspects of Hindu 
thought. A master of comparative and historical grammar, and of 
the science of linguistics, who illumined by his touch all the many 
facets of those subjects to which he turned his attention. 

A great teacher. Under his guidance the turgid obscurities of 
the Eigveda acquired human warmth and romantic interest. The 
glamor of scientific and historical language-study was embodied in 
him. It is doubtful whether any human being, who once heard 
him talk on a grammatical subject, was ever after guilty of the 
stupid banality of calling grammar “dry.” But, to be sure, he 
humanized in the same way everything he touched. Thru the 
luminous crystal of his mind, everything on which he turned it 
glowed with light. The dullest intellect could hardly fail to be 
stirred into action by him; and the keenest could always get fresh 
stimulus. 

In either of these two ways one would search far to find his equal. 
But it is probably the unanimous feeling of those who matured in 
his seminar — of what may be called his school — that he was more 
than that. There was an intangible, indefinable quality in him 
which can hardly be called by any other name than genius. By 
this is meant an element which seemed to differ in kind, rather 
than in degree, from average human mentality ; which could hardly 
be understood or analyzed, still less rationally described; which 
could only be felt, directly, and as it were mystically. He was, in 
short, not only a great scholar and a great teacher, but a great man. 

This quality may have carried with it a certain temporary danger 
for the student. The critical faculties tended to be overpowered. 
Hot thru anything overbearing in Bloomfield’s own attitude. In 
his class-room, no one was ever more ready to give to his humblest 
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pupil’s stray suggestions the same respectful consideration which 
went to the reasoned arguments of an academician. In other sur- 
roundings he sometimes laid down the law vigorously and even 
dogmatically, on subjects which roused his keen interest (and there 
were many such). But in his seminar, all were to him seekers 
after truth, like himself ; and it seemed never to occur to him that 
any privileged position ought to be accorded him. Yet the sheer 
greatness of the man made it hard to stand off and exalnine him, 
or his statements, at arm’s length. One needed to get away from 
him for a time in order to realize that even he might, now and 
then, be wrong. And even after the dawning of this consciousness, 
if one came again under his personal spell, be it only for an hour 
or two, the query would inevitably be raised, whether what had been 
taken for sun-spots in the “ day-maker ” might not be due to 
imperfections in one’s own intellectual retina. 

Such a danger could not, however, be serious or permanent, 
because Bloomfield by his own example taught his pupils nothing 
if not independence and a critical attitude ; and first of all towards 
himself and his own ideas. It was not his habit to prepare in 
advance schematic dissertations for presentation to a class. On the 
contrary, he admitted his students to the workshop of his mind. 
The great educational value of his courses lay not in the facts he 
expounded (let devotees of “ facts ” take notice), but in the insight 
gained by watching the operations of his thought. And this profit 
would not have ensued if he had not always been ready to make 
and abandon many a tentative start before the eyes and ears of his 
pupils. No man was ever freer from any tendency to stick to what 
he had said because he had said it. 

With this power of self-criticism he combined an imaginative 
faculty which could often carry him swiftly and surely to the heart 
of a problem, around which an equally careful but less inspired 
explorer might grope for long in vain. 

And once he had seized his quarry, hardly less remarkable was 
his way of bringing it into the light. Here he was served by his 
extraordinary mastery of language. His style of speech and writing 
was suited to his style of thought: simple and direct, always lucid, 
never forced, and yet strikingly original, bearing its author’s 
imprint in every phrase. Often one had the feeling that no other 
words could have exprest his idea so well ; and yet that no one but 
Bloomfield would have thought of expressing it so.. 
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The main facts of Ms life, down to the year 1930, may be found 
in the biographical sketch printed in the volume of Studies in 
Honor of Maurice Bloomfield (New Haven, 1920), by a group of 
Ms pupils. It seems unnecessary to repeat, except in briefest 
summary, what was there recorded. 

He was born in Bielitz, in what was then Austria, on February 
23, 1855, but came with his family to this country at the age of 
four. His_ college studies were pursued at the old University of 
Chicago and at Furman University, Greenville, S. C. He worked 
as a graduate student first at Yale and then at Johns Hopkins, 
where he received the doctorate in 1879. The next two years he spent 
in study at Berlin and Leipzig. In 1881 he was recalled to take 
charge of the department of Sanskrit and Comparative PMlology at 
Johns Hopkins. This position he held for forty-five years, during 
which time he came to be universally recognized as one of the 
foremost of the many brilliant scholars who have won and held for 
Johns Hopkins its proud eminence among American xmiversities. 
A serious illness in the winter of 1925-6 compelled h im to seek 
retirement, and in 1936 he was made Professor Emeritus. He 
recovered, however, enough to continue his scholarly activity with 
little abatement for two years more. In 1927 he moved to San 
Francisco, California, chiefly in order to be near his son. He con- 
tinued in reasonably good health until May 1928, when he was 
stricken with an illness from which he did not recover. He died 
on June 13, 1928. He is survived by his second wife, the former 
Miss Helen Scott of Baltimore (to whom he was married on July 
9, 1921) ; by his daughter, Mrs. A. Sanders DeWitt, of Detroit, 
Michigan; and by his son. Dr. Arthur L. Bloomfield, Professor of 
Medicine in the University of California. 

Of external honors may be mentioned the degrees of LL. D. 
conferred by Princeton University in 1906 and by Furman Uni- 
versity in 1908, and L. H. D. conferred by the University of 
Chicago in 1916. The University of Padua made him a doctor 
honoris causa in 1922. He was an Honorary Member of the Finno- 
Ugrian Society of Helsingfors, Foreign Member of the Czech 
Academy of Prague, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and a councillor of the American Philosophical Society. 
For his Yedic Concordance, presented to the Congress of Oriental- 
ists at Copenhagen in 1908, he was awarded the Hardy Prize by 
the Bavarian Academy of Munich. 
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No attempt will here be made to do justice to all phases of his 
scholarly publications. We shall not dwell on such technical, pains- 
taking drudgery as the edition of the XausiJca Sutra; nor yet on 
examples of sound and effective popularization like the Religion of 
the Veda. Important as these are, we can find Bloomfield’s peculiar 
genius better displayed in other places. 

He made contributions to the science of linguistics and compara- 
tive grammar which in large part passed into the realm of the 
commonplace in his own life-time. Many are not even aware that 
the word “haplology” was his invention. Linguistic contamina- 
tion and blending are concepts familiar enough in modem language- 
study; much of what they mean to us is due to his development 
of them. 

His originality, his imaginative perception, are equally evidenced 
by his work in Indology. His Vedic Concordance is, in the first 
place, an indispensable tool for Vedic investigation, and a work of 
monumental industry and care; but credit should also be given to 
him for conceiving the idea of such a work, which showed more 
than mere industry. He saw what was needed, and did it. The 
same applies with even greater force, perhaps, to his Rigveda 
Repetitions, and to the yet unpublisht Corpus of Vedic Variants, 
the conception of which was, of course, exclusively his. In both 
these works are imbedded many shining nuggets of Vedic exegesis ; 
but above all the idea, the plan, of each of them is as strikingly 
original as it is clever and fruitful. 

His name is especially associated with the Atharva Veda, the 
interpretation of which he made peculiarly his own, with two books, 
the Hymns of the Atharva Veda in the Sacred Boohs of the East, 
and The Atharva Veda in the Grundriss der indo-arischen Phi- 
lologie, which will remain standard authorities for many decades. 
But readers of his last article, publish! in this number of the 
JouKXAL, will probably agree (without regard to their opinions 
on controversial matters) that he there shows himself also an 
exceptionally able and penetrating student of the more difficult 
field of the Kigveda. He has, of course, furnisht much evidence 
of the same sort before, in the Rigveda Repetitions, in his Religion 
of the Veda, and in many an article in our Joubnal and elsewhere. 
It is regrettable that he never found time to carry out a plan which 
more than once occurred to his mind, of preparing a complete 
translation of the Eigveda, with exegetical commentary. But even 
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without such a monument within the covers of a single volume, it 
is safe to say that his services to Eigvedic exegesis will find a perma- 
nent and a very important place in the literature of the subject. 
His view of the Eigveda was that it was a thoroly ritualistic book. 
He constantly emphasized the fact that its hymns were composed 
by professional and highly specialized priests, who were intensely 
preoccupied with the round of sacrifices. Even their most poetic 
fancies, the occasional real beauty of which he fully appreciated, 
never soared very far above the details of ritual performance. This 
may fairly be called his great general contribution to Eigvedic 
exegesis. It is Elustrated, perhaps as strikingly and convincingly 
as anywhere, in his treatment of the goddess Ushas in the Religion 
of the Veda. Ho one before him had so clearly or so justly 
appraised this prevalent aspect of the hieratic poetry of the Eigveda. 

His project for an “ Encyclopedia of Hindu Fiction-Motifs ” 
is another example of his mind’s fertility in ideas. He was the 
first to point out, what now seems self-evident, that all Hindu 
stories are full of such standardized themes and incidents, which 
constitute a sort of stock-in-trade for the story-teller, to be drawn 
out of pigeon-holes and used to embroider tale after tale. The 
human interest of such motifs is self-evident, and has been abund- 
antly Elustrated by him in a dozen or more studies of individual 
themes, and by several of his pupils in other monographs. Many 
of these motifs had of course been noticed before, in a desultory 
way. Bloomfield’s originality showed itself in his keen perception 
of the role they play in Hindu literature as a whole, and in his 
sure realization of the proper and fruitful way to deal with them. 
It all seems so obvious, now, that one wonders why no one else ever 
saw it. But to see it first required a flash of that genial vision 
which he loved to compare to the " egg of Columbus.” 

Of the many organizations with which he was associated, it is 
safe to say that no other lay so close to his heart as the American 
Oriental Society. He was elected a member in May, 1881, the same 
year in which he was called to J ohns Hopkins. In October of that 
year he presented his first paper to the Society, “ On non- 
diphthongal e and o in Sanskrit a brilliant and historically very 
important study. From that day until ill health made it necessary 
for him to restrict his journeys, he missed very few of the Society’s 
meetings. In 1884 he was first elected a Director; and he remained 
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a member of the Board, it is believed without interruption, until 
1928. The Society elected him its President for the year 1910-11. 

By his clear-headed, sane, and wise cormsel, and even more by 
his invariably stimulating papers and his frequent and luminous 
comments on the papers of others, he made for himself a place 
which few indeed have ever rivalled. He was one of the foremost 
of that group of great scholars, now somewhat diminisht by death, 
whose presence during several decades within the memory of this 
generation made it a rare privilege, an experience which no member 
willingly denied himself, to attend a meetiag of our Society. The 
name of Morris Jastrow comes to mind among those who, like 
Bloomfield, are no more; neither man would have been displeased 
by this association of their names. If it is true — and we believe 
it is no more than the bare truth — ^that the American Oriental 
Society holds an enviable position among learned societies in this 
country, not only by reason of its age, but by its prestige and 
influence, which are far out of proportion to its modest membership 
list ; it owes this eminence to an astonishingly small group of men, 
who by their rare personal and intellectual qualities have com- 
manded a recognition which no commercialism in the country at 
large could obscure. In Bloomfield’s death the Indological wing of 
the Society has unquestionably suffered the severest loss that has 
ever befallen it, in all its history, with the single exception of 
William Dwight Whitney’s death. To some of us the Society will 
never seem quite the same without him. His influence, however, 
will not die, at least while the generation that knew him shall live. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say of him, as could be said of 
Whitney, that for generations to come the life of our Society wiU 
be enriched and exalted by what he did and what he was. Let us 
hope so, at least; for in the contrary case, not these masters, but 
their unworthy followers, would be disgraced. 


SuPPLEMENTABT BiBLIOGKAPHT 

We shall not reprint here the preliminary bibliography of 
Bloomfield’s writings, down to the year 1920, which was publisht 
in the above-mentioned Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield. 
We shall merely add a few items which were omitted there, and 
complete the list by a statement of his later publications. The 
abbreviations used are the same which were used in the place quoted. 
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1911. Article ‘Cerberus,’ in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion amd 
Ethics, Volume 3. 

1914-6. Articles (not specified in the preface, but certainly including that 
on the Veda) in the New International Encyclopaedia, 2d edition, 
1916. Article ‘Literature, Vedic and Sanskrit,’ in Hastings’ Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, Volume 8. 

1920. On overhearing as a motif of Hindu fiction. AJP. 41. 309-35. 

1921. The Hittite language. JA08. 41. 195-209. 

On a possible pre-Vedic form in Pali and Prakrit. JA08. 41. 465-6. 

1922. Note to W. N. Brown’s ‘The Silence Wager stories.’ AJP. 43.317. 

1923. The Salibhadra Carita, a story of conversion to Jaina monkhood. 

JA08. 43.257-316. 

The art of stealing in Hindu fiction. AJP. 44. 97-133, 193-229, 
Heview of The Cambridge Bistory of India, Volume 1. ABR. 28. 
727-8. 

1924. On false ascetics and nuns in Hindu fiction. JA08. 44. 202-42. 
Joseph and Potiphar in Hindu fiction. TAPA. 54. 141-67. 

On Vedic Agni Blravyavahana and Agni Kavyavahana. 8treitberg 
Festgabe 12-14. 

Some aspects of Jaina Sanskrit. ANTIJkOPON, Festschrift fiir 
Jacob Wackemagel 220-30. 

1925. Philology. Johns Bopkins Alumni Magazine, 14. 4-10. 

On a case of suppletive Indo-European suffixes. Language 1. 88-95. 
Eeview of Neisser’s Zum Worterbuch des Bgreda. JA08. 45. 
157-172. 

Article ‘ Sanskrit ’ in The Encyclopaedia Americana. 

1926. On organized brigandage in Hindu fiction. AJP. 47. 205-33. 

On Vedic dhend, prayer, song. JA08. 46. 303-8. 

1927. Indo-European ozdos, Greek b^os, Germanic asts, etc. Language 

3.213-4. 

Foreword [on the projected ‘ Encyclopaedia of Hindu Fiction 
Motifs’] to Volume VII of N. M. Penzer’s Ocean of Story (re- 
edition with notes, etc. of Tawney’s translation of the Katha 
Sarit Sagara). 

1928. The home of the Vedic sacrifice. JA08. 48. 200-224. 

Not yet published: Vedic Variants, (In collaboration with 
Franklin Edgerton.) It is hoped that this work will appear as 
a collection of monographs on variants in the repeated materials 
of the Vedic literature, under such headings as Phonetics (includ- 
ing Sandhi), Noun Formation, Noun Inflection, The Verb, 
Pronouns, Particles, Order of Words, etc. 



THE HOME OE THE VEDIC SACEIFICE * 

Maueice Bloomfield 
Johns Hopkins UNivEESiry 


1. Prefatory note. 

Many ■writers on Vedie subjects ^ have noted the absence in 
Vedic times of anything that resembles public worship. There 
is no mention of either minor communal, or national, worship, 
unless something of the sort be hidden away in the folds of the 
horse sacrifice. But, according to existing treatment of Eig-Veda 
matters, worship and sacrifice would seem to have no locus standi 
at all, to hang in midair, as it were. There are, of course, state- 
ments of intimate relations between the gods and the pious. The 
gods enter the houses of the pious and drink there, but the precise 
place in which they regale themselves is left indeterminate. 

In my article on the word viddtha (JAOS 19. 13 fi.) I showed 
that this word marks more precisely, and mentions frequently, the 
place of Vedie worship and sacrifice. It is the patriarchal house- 
hold,^ usually conceived in the Eig-Veda as the home of pious 
folk. By the very terms of Vedie life as seen by the Vedic poets 
the viddtha is, as it were, the church, or, more broadly, the place 
in which all religious activities, notably the soma sacrifice, take 
place. The particular spot, or plot, or enclosure within the viddtha 
which is selected for the sacrificial performance is called vrjdna. 
Both words have run an unhappy career. They contribute much 
to the feeling that Vedic scholars are subject to a distemper which 
might be called Heterovedicitis, or inability to accept conclusions 
which are not products of their oivn minds. How^ it was possible 
for Oldenberg and Geldner to write articles on viddtha w'hich ignore 
the obvious primary meaning of ‘household,’ their respective treat- 
ments of the word differing one from the other wholly in inter- 




ims paper was submitted to the editors about six weeks 
death of the author, who did not live to see it in proof.-Editorial note. 

M«fnni 258; Hillebrandt, Vedische 

Mythologies, pp. 133 ff, 

’From root vid, possess; cf. vittd, and vdcUis, possession 
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pretation and etymology, is best understood in the light of such 
weakness. To illustrate further: Oldenherg in Gottingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1917, p. 134, contends almost passionately 
against my explanation of rclsama as ‘he for whom the Saman 
is sung upon the Ek,’ and Geldner in his Translation of the Eig- 
Veda leaves a blank when he comes across the word. I refuse to 
argue the point: it is self-evident to any one who will see. 

In the same article Oldenberg refuses to accept the explanation 
in EV. 8. 18. 13 of ririsistayur as due to shortening from ririslstdyur, 
‘will injure his life,’ with metrical shortening after crasis of 
ririsista and ayur. The thing is evident, on the face of it. The 
passage certainly contains a word for ‘life.’ So Geldner simply 
discovers a new word for ‘life,’ namely yur, without making the 
least mention of my treatment which spares us the absurd stem yur. 

Geldner’s Translation teems with instances of failure to adopt 
sound translations of others and of substituting forced or fanciful 
ones of his own. He finds it still possible, after Rig-Veda Repeti- 
tionSj p. 233, to translate in EV. 4. 42. 3 the words aham tndro 
varunas by ‘ I am king Vanina,’ whereas they mean ‘ I am Indra- 
Varuna.’ The word indra taken by itself never in Vedic or even 
Sanskrit literature means ‘king,’ and what difhculty is there in 
a dual divinity speaking of itself analytically? Geldner’s Trans- 
lation is bright, spicy, modernist, at times even ‘ burschikos,’ but 
when it comes to anything really dilBcidt, it is rather a Geldneriza- 
tion than a translation. This -nill appear to be the case in every 
successive attempt to deal with the Eig-Veda; the present paper 
will, I hope, show how subjective and erroneous vision may totally 
efface important ideas from a difficult text. The fact that the 
Vedic genteel home is a patriarchal religious home, aU of whose 
members cooperate to the glory of the gods, is necessarily minimized 
to the vanishing point by the misconception of the words viddtha 
and vrjdna, with an attendant train of errors. In a sense this 
article contains a critique of a considerable part of Geldner’s work. 
It may draw attention to the fact that, in my candid opinion, 
Geldner’s work is by no means final; that it must be used with 
great caution ; and that it marks at points not advance but decline. 
I suspect that it will be no easy task to bring this to the attention 
of the average reader on account of the distinguished author’s just 
reputation and his dialectic skill in presenting his case. 
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2. The expression vidatham a-vad. 

The expression viddtham d-vad furnishes the best basis for the 
interpretation of viddtha, because it occurs in popular texts (as 
distinguished from hieratic) in such passages as EV. 10. 85. 36, 
37, addressed to a newly-wed couple; 

grhdn gacha grhdpatnl ydthaso 
vasini tvdrh viddtham d vadasi, 

‘ Go to (thy) house in order that thou mayest be mistress of the 
house; mayest thou with authority address the household!’ 

end patyd tanvdm sdm srjasva 
ddha jtvri viddtham a vaddthah, 

‘Unite thy body with thy husband; then, in eldering years, you 
two shall (authoritatively) address the household.’ 

Such passages absolutely determine the meaning of 1. 117. 35; 
S. 4S'. 14 : suvtrdso viddtham d vadema, which Geldner in his trans- 
lation of 1. 117. 25 renders, quite unbelievably, ‘wollen wir als 
meister weisheit verkiinden.’ This misses the obvious government 
of viddtham by the preposition d; in point of fact it fails to trans- 
late d altogether. Moreover this refrain-like passage is in close 
touch with the well-known refrain of book 3 (3. 1 . 16 ff.), hrhdd 
vadema viddthe suvtrah, which Geldner renders, ‘ wir wollen das 
grosse wort fiihren als meister in der weisen rede.’ Suvirdh is 
bahuvrihi, and can not mean ‘ als meister,’ but ‘ having fine heroes 
(sons).’ Compare the closely related word vrjdna which occurs 
in the place of viddtha (see further on in this paper) in 1. 51. 15, 
asminn indra vrjdne sdrvavirah smdt suribhis tdva sdrman sydma. 
In this sacrificial spot, 0 Indra, may we endowed with sound 
sons, together with (our) patrons, be under thy protection.’ It 
is a trifle unfortunate that Geldner in his translation takes the 
word suvira out of its use as a patriarchal word into a vague and 
ungrammatical interpretation. Stanza 3. 4. 9 tells us just what 
the word is : a patriarch, blessed with a vlrdh harmanydh suddhso 
yuJctdgrava . . . devdkdmah, ‘an active reliable, god-loving son who 
prepares the press-stones for the soma. ’ « Such a one brings OTram# 

’Such a son is called vidathyA, ‘fit for the viddtha’ in 1. 91.20; Soma 
imse presents him to the pious: s6mo virdih harmanyarh dadati, 
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or suviryath srdvah, ‘ honor due to proper sons/ 1. 44. 2 ; 4. 36. 9. 
He is prized along with other blessings : suvtram or suvtram rayim 
1. 85. 12; 4, 34. 2; suinryam svdsvyam, 1. 40. 2, where Gleldner, 
almost stubbornly, obscures the meaning and connection of suvtryam 
by ‘ meisterschaft.^ * Most clearly, 4. 50. 6 supraja virdvanto vaydm 
sydma (followed in st. 8 by olcasi sve) shows what mrd means in 
all these combinations. 

Every article and lexical rubric on viddtha since the appearance 
of my paper in JAOS suffers from the failure to recognize the 
fundamental point that viddtham d-vad means ‘to address the 
viddtha.’ So, e. g., Monier Williams’s Dictionary begins, after 
putting viddtha under root 1. vid, ‘ know/ with the words : “ knowl- 
edge, instruction, (esp.) knowledge given to others . . . ■, viddtham 
d-vad, to give knowledge to others etc.” This, of course, is in- 
compatible with the clause hrhdd vadema viddthe suvirah, where 
viddthe can mean only ‘ in the viddtha.’ 

Down to late Jaina-times this type of patriarchal household 
is still familiar in India. Thus in the parable of the talents 
(e. g. Bhavadevasuri’s Parsvanathacaritra 6. 389 £E. ; Ajitaprabha’s 
Santinathacaritra 4. 367 ff.): a merchant (sresthin) who wants 
his household well cared-for decides to test his four daughters-in- 
law to find out which is the fittest for the high station of mistress 
of the home. He gives each five grains of rice, and judges them 
according to their disposition of these grains. The youngest, who 
sows the grains and multiplies them manifold, becomes the head. 
Such a one performs the act of vasini viddtham a-vadati. Or, the 
patriarchal head, supported by the pious, efficient sons controls his 
household, suvtrdso viddtham d vadema, and hrhdd vadema viddthe 
suvirah. Every other suggestion that has ever been made with 
regard to viddtha deviates from this fundamental point of view, 
and therefore falls to the ground. 

— J 

sadanydyih vidathyarh sabheyath pitrsrdvanam yo dddasad asmdi. ' Soma 
presents to his worshipper a piously active son, useful in the house, active 
in the viddtha, fit for the drawing-room, a credit to his father.’ 

* ‘ Die meisterschaft, guten rossbesitz soil erwerben, wer euer begehrt, 
ihr Maruts.’ Similarly, 1. 48. 12, vdjam suviryam, ‘den ehrenpreis und 
die meisterschaft : ’ the clause simply means ‘ substantial wealth and ex- 
cellent sons.’ The article virdvat in Grassmann’s Concordance furnishes 
superabundant testimony to the same effect. Geldner himself translates 
virdvattama at 1. 1. 3 by ‘ in vielen Sbhnen bestehend. 
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3. Relation of yajna, ‘sacrifice,’ and the root yaj, ‘to sacrifice’ 
to the word vidatha. 

In the midst of the human clans {manusisu vihsuY visited hy 
the gods^ especially the god Agni, lies the vidatha, the patriarchal 
establishment, owned and presided over by a Maghavan or Suri, 
pious worshipper of the gods, and patron of the priests. There 
takes place, three times daily, the Vedic three-fire sacrifice. Thither, 
to the house of the pious, come the gods : gdntard ddsuso grham, 
8. 5. 6 ; 13. 10 ; 22. 3. There they drink the soma : pibatam dasuso 
grhe, 4. 46. 6; 49. 6; 8. 22. 8; indra . . . dasuso grhe . . . matsvd 
3. 60. 5. The act of sacrificing (verb yaj) or the sacrifice {yajnd) 
takes place in the vidatha. The texts state this so clearly, that 
it wiU, in due time, count as a marvel of philological frailty that 
this could have been overlooked, or misunderstood; 

krtdm no yajham viddthesu cdrum, 
krtam hrdhmani surisu prasasta, 7. 84. 3, 

‘ Prepare ye two (Indra and Varuna) the agreeable sacrifice in 
the (pious) establishments; prepare the holy songs, ye who are 
praised among the patrons of the sacrifice.’ 

yajhds ca hhfid viddthe cdrur dntamah, 10. 100. 6, 

‘ and the sacrifice in the (pious) establishments shall be agreeable 
and dear.’ 

prd dydva yajhaih prthivt rtdvfdha, 
mahi sfuse viddthesu prdcetasa, 1. 159. 1, 

‘ Heaven and Earth who promote the law^ the great, the wise, do 
I praise with sacrifices in the pious homes.’ ® With stuse viddthesu 
cf. the close parallel with the words stdme viddthesu in 3. 54. 2, 
or, stavdma viddthesu in 4. 21. 4. Geldner renders quite originally, 
but not believably : ‘ Ein loblied stimme ich unter opfern an auf 
Himmel und Erde . . . die in der weisheit erfahrenen’ 

Tcetum yajmmm viddthasya sddhanam, 3. 3. 3, 

‘(Agni), the banner of the sacrifices, the promoter of the (pious) 
household.’ Here Geldner, ‘das banner der opfer, der erwecker 

‘ E. g. BV. 4. 6. 7, 8. 

“ In the second half of the stanza ittha ‘ here ’ also refers to viddthesu. 
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der weisheit/ sacrificing to his notion of viddtha the established 
parallelism between ‘ sacrifice ’ and ‘ place of sacrifice.’ Observe 
that he renders viddthani sadhan in 3. 1. 18 by ‘ die opfer zu stande 
bringend,’ but in 4, 16. 3, the same clause figures as ^der die 
weisen reden zu stande bringt/ and in 3. 27. 7, viddthani praco- 
ddyan by ‘ die (worte der) weisheit anregend.’ 

pfsadasvdso anavahhrarddhaso 

gantdro yajndrn viddthesu dhtrdh, 3. 26. 6, 

Geldner, ‘Ihre (der Maruts) rosse sind seheckig, ihre gaben un- 
entreissbar; sie kommen zum opfer, kundig in der weisheit.’ The 
two words yajndm viddthesu, ‘ the sacrifice in the viddtha,’ clearly 
go together, as may be seen above in 7. 84. 3. On the other hand 
there is no chance that viddthesu dhtrdh means 'kundig in der 
weisheit.’ 

nrpesaso viddthesu prd fata 

aihlmdm yajhdih vi caranta purvth, 3. 4. 5 ; 

Geldner, 'Die vielen (tore) die mannerfigur haben und bei den 
opfern (so here for viddthesu) den vorrang bekommen, durch sie 
ziehen (die gutter) zu diesem opfer ein.’ Here yajhd and viddtha 
figure both as ' opfer.’ The phrase viddthesu prd fdtah means 
'extolled in the (pious) households.’ 

antdr devd viddtha mdrtyesu . . . 
dyne ydfasva tanvdm tdva svam, 6. 11. 2. 

'within the (sacrificial) establishments, among mortals, do thou, 
God Agni, sacrifice thy own body.’ 

md . . . agne vdhnim cahartha viddthe ydfadhyai, 3. 1. 1, 

'Thou, Agni, didst make me leader to sacrifice in the (pious) 
establishment.’ Here Geldner, ' um beim opfer weihspriiche zu 
sprechen.’ In this way he gets in his alternate rendering of 
viddtha by ' opfer,’ which is, of course, present in the other word of 
the phrase viddthe ydfadhyai. Scarcely less compelling are such 
passages as 7. 21. 2, prd yanti yafndm . . . somamado viddthe 
dudhrdvacah, depicting those who have become drunk with the 
soma at the sacrifice in the viddtha; or, quite similarly, 6. 52. 17, 
asmin no adyd viddthe yafatrd vtsve devd havisi madayadhvam, 
where, to be sure, viddthe might be rendered by at the sacrifice , 
see below. Similarly, 10. 12. 7, ydsmin devd viddthe maddyante. 
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or 7, 57. 2, asmakam adya viddthesu iarhir a .. . sadata (cf. 5. 
59. 2). 

Agni, the sage, carries on his messengership between the two 
homes or establishments of men and gods in 8. 39. 1, uihe M 
viddthe{dMal)lcavi/r{agTdr) antds cdrati dutydm’’; in st. 9 of the 
same hymn he dwells in the three triple-founded world-establish- 
ments, that is to say, his service is everywhere: agnis trim tri- 
dhdtuni a Icseti viddtha havih. In 6. 8. 1 the poet praises these 
establishments or seats of Agni, yrd tm vocam viddtha jaidvedasah. 
In such passages also Agni is implicitly the sacrifice {yajnd), 
whereas viddtha is clearly the locality. And so expressions which 
contain interchangeably viddtha and yajnd are of the utmost 
naturalness : 3. 3. 3, Tcetum yajhanam ‘ the banner of the sacrifices 
1 60. 1, viddthasya Icetum, ‘the banner of the sacrificial home’ 
(where G. ‘das banner der weisheit’). Again, viddthasya 
prasidhanam agnim, 10. 91. 8 , viddthasya sadhanam . . . agndm 
3. 3. 3, cf. 10. 92. 2 ; (agnir) viddthani pracoddyan 3. 37. 7 ; cf. 
10. 110. 7, daivya hotdra . . . pracoddyanta viddthesu . . • 
prdctnam jyotih; (agnim) yajndsya prasadhanam 10.57.2; 
{agnir) yajndsya sddhanah 1. 44. 11; 3. 27. 2, 8; 8. 23. 9; {agnir) 
yajhasddh 1. 96. 3 ; agnir yajnasddhanah 1. 145. 3. 

4. Other words for worship with vidatha in the locative case. 

In some passages the companionship of viddtha and yajhd {ynj) 
is replaced by contact of viddtha with words for parts or particular 
acts of the sacrifice, most frequently ‘ prayer.’ Thus in 1. 64. 1, 
girah sdm anje viddthesv abhuvah, ‘ I anoint my songs that are 
effective in the pious households,’ where Geldner has it quite 
barocquely, ‘ besalbe ich die lobrede, die in der gelehrsamkeit fest 
ist.’ 

rare vain stomam ® viddthesu visno 
pinvatam iso vrjdnesv indra, 7. 99. 6, 

‘ I have given you praise in the (sacrificial) home, 0 Visnu and 
Indra: do ye two swell our sustenance in our (sacrificial) areas.’ 

’’ amt&r devd viddtha mdrtyesu . . . ydjasva, tanvarh tdva svdm 6. 11. 2, 
above. 

“ Cf. trtiye viddthe mdnma in 2. 4. 8, of which below. 
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The parallel between viddthesu and vrjdnesu, of which more will be 
said later, strikes the eye. 

ydyor ha siome vidAthesu devdh 
saparydvo maddyante sdcayoh, 3. 54. 2, 

‘ In the praise of whom {Heaven and Earth) in the sacrificial homes 
the gods fnU of reverence take delight, together with Ayu (sacri- 
ficing man)’. Geldner translates here viddthem ‘bei den opfern,’ 
which is not consistent with 1. 159. 1. See also 4. 21. 4. 

ni tva vdsistha ahvanta vdj'inam, 

grndnto agne viddthesu vedhdscth, 10. 122. 8, 

‘ The Vasisthas have called to themselves you, Agni, that confer 
substance, praising you in their (sacrificial) homes, the wise seers.’ 
That the allliteration, viddthesu vedhdsah can have no interpreta- 
tive import is seen, rather late in the day, by Oldenberg, BY. Noten 
2. 292; cf. his article on viddtha ZDMG 54. 608 ff. 

In 2. 39. 1, Irahmdneva viddtha ukthasasd, ‘the press-stones, 
reciting in the (pious) household uhthd-songs like two brahmans/ 
the critical words are rendered by Geldner impossibly, ‘ an weisheit 
wie 2 rwei Hotrpriester, die das loblied vortragen.’ Other illustra- 
tions may be found in rubric 7. In a sense the two rubrics belong 
together. 

5. Words for space, size, or locality with vidatha, mostly in the 
locative. 

There are a number of passages in which other circumstances 
than the presence of yaj, or some word for ‘ song,’ ‘ prayer,’ with 
the locative of viddtha, help to determine the meaning of viddtha. 
Thus some word of locality, such as antdr, ‘ within,’ or of size, as 
mahd ‘great’; 

antdr mahe viddthe yetire ndrah, 5. 59. 2, 

‘Within the great (sacrificial) establishment the heroes (Maruts) 
have grouped themselves’ (cf. 7. 57. 2). 

prd te mahe viddthe safisisam hdrl, 10. 96. 1, 

‘In the great (sacrificial) establishment have I praised thy bay 
horses.’ 
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antdr devo viddtha mdrtyesu . . . 
ague ydjasva tanvdm tdva svam, 6. 11. 2, 

‘ Within the (sacrificial) establishments among mortals do thou, 
god Agni, sacrifice thy own body.’ ® 

tisro ihumlr dhdrayan trtfir utd dyun 
trini vratd vidathe antdr emm, 2. 27. 8, 

‘ They (the Adityas) uphold the three earths and the three heavens; 
they uphold their three laws in the (pious) household (or, the 
three laws in their establishments).’ Geldner’s ‘ die drei gebote 
sind in ihrem wissensbereich,’ contains nothing but a fanciful ap- 
plication of his ■ viddtha from vid ‘ know.’ But he holds to this 
idea in 1. 151. 1, sv&dhyd vidathe apsu jtjanan, ‘ die andachtigen 
in weiser rede im wasser erzeugten (Agni).’“ The passage says: 

‘ The pious men begot (Agni) in their establishments,’ paradoxical 
as it may seem that they did this rather than use the rubsticks. 
In all these connections the almost constant use of the locative 
converges upon the locus of the sacrifice and nothing else. 

Of much the same critical import is the parallelism between 
viddtha and dstam in 1. 130. 1. Both words mean home; both 
are in closely parallel comparisons; Geldner’s translation of vidd- 
thdniva by ' rat der weisen ’ is sheer fancy : endra ydhy upa nah 
pardvato . . . dcha viddlhanlva sdtpatir dstam rdjeva sdtpatih, 

‘ Indra, come to us from a distance like a real lord to his estab- 
lishments, like a king and real lord to his home.’ No other ren- 
dering of viddthani can preserve the obvious parallelism be^^een 
viddthani and dstam, not even ‘ opfer,’ to which Geldner points 
as an alternate possibility. 

6. The gods are pleased with and helpful in the vidatha, prevail- 
ingly used in the locative 

Geldner is carried away by his etymology of viddtha, as from 
root vid ‘ know,’ to a rendering such as ‘ wisdom,’ ‘ wise speech,’ 

This passage (see above), with both antdr and ydjasva, makes it really 
impossible to doubt that the viddtha is a locality. 

^ Cf. 1. 60. 3; and 10. 11. 3, agnim hotdronh viddthdya jijanan (sc. 
usdsah). This forbids any such interpretation of 1. 151. 1. The waters 
are simply borrowed from the myth [ . . . sentence not completed by 
author; add, perhaps, “of Agni’s birth in the waters” or the like]. 
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wisdom/ ‘(opfer)ktmde ’ etc. The prevailing occur- 
rei^s of vidatha are, as we have seen, in the locative singular 
or plural. This does not of itself impose a topical meaning on 
the word but certainly carries a suspicion to that eifect. As case 
adds itself to case the feeling that the vidatha is a locality grows 
upon one. Here, first of all, a group in which the gods are de- 
scribed as being or doing something very praiseworthy; the act 
is stated as taking place viddthe or vidathesu. I shall report, 
wherever available, Geldner’s (G.) rendering, leaving the reader 
to substitute what we regard as the correct meaning : 

agnir mandro vidathesu prdcetah, 4. 6. 2, 

G. ‘ Agni, der heliebte, in weisheit erfahrene.’ 

dyavd . . . prthivt . . . vidathesu prdcetasa, 1. 159, 1 ; 

G. ‘ Himmel und Erde, die in der Weisheit erfahrenen.’ See the 
full passage above under 3. 

ague . . . viddthe vicarsane, 1. 31. 6; 

G. ‘ 0 A^i . . . distinguished in wisdom.’ 
grndnt^cfgne vidathesu vedhdsah, 10. 122. 8. 
nrp^aso vidathesu prd jdtah, 3. 4. 5; see above, under 3, end. 
yuvatim . . . vidathesu pajrdm {dsthdpayanta yuvanah), 1. 167. 
6 ; 

G. 'Die Jiinglinge liessen die Junge frau auf (den) wagen steigen, 
die in weisen reden feste.’ Of this ‘ bibelfeste ’ virgin (apparently 
EodasI of the preceding stanza) we naturally hear no more. 

gtrah sdm ahje viddthesv abhuvah, 1. 64. 1 ; 

G. ' besalbe ich die lobrede, die in der gelehrsamkeit fest ist.’ In 
this and the following abhuvah may mean ‘be present’ in the 
viddthas. ‘ Lobrede, die in der gelehrsamkeit fest ist ’ is, to say 
the least, bizarre. 

'marutah . . . viddthesv abhuvah, 1. 64. 6 ; 

G. ‘ die Maruts, die in der gelehrsamkeit bewanderten.’ Here 
Hillebrandt, ‘bei den opfern.’ 

mddanti vira viddthesu ghfsvayah, 1. 85. 1; 


2 
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Gr. 'Die maimer (Maruts) berauschen sich an den 'vreisen reden, 
darauf begierig.’ Here Hillebrandt, ' an den opf em.’ 

hridanti TcriM viddthesu ghfsvayah, 1. 166. 3 ; 

G. ' Es tandeln die tandler anf die (worte der) weisbeit imgednldig 
wartend.’ 

marutah . . . viddthesu jdgmayah, 1. 89. 7 ; 

G. ' Die Maruts, die gern zu den weisen reden kommen.’ 

gdntaro yajndm viddthesu dhtrah, 3. 36. 6 ; 

G. ' Sie konunen zum opfer kundig in der weisheit.’ Here Geldner 
separates the words yajhdm viddthesu which belong together, and 
mean ' the sacrifice in the viddtha/ as is attested by 7. S’4. 3 ; 

krtdm no yajhdm viddthesu cdrum. 

In another passage viddthesu obviously does not depend upon 
dhirah : 

dgne yahvdsya tdva Ihagadheyam, 

nd prd minanti viddthesu dhirah, 3. 28. 4; 

G. ‘ Deinen anteil, Agni, schmalern nicht die in der opferknnde 
erfahrenen.’ Plainly the passage says: ‘wise men do not skimp 
your share in the viddtha.' 

The position of viddthe and viddthesu in the verse-line has no 
critical value whatsoever; the anapaestic beginning of the word 
fits it for the opening of the passage after the cesura, but does not 
prove that the word is governed by any other particular word in 
the pada or even verse. Notably it does not prove that the word 
next to viddtha governs it. So. e. g. 1. 85. 1, mddanti vira 
viddthesu ghfsvayah, need not be rendered with Geldner ‘die 
maimer berauschen sich an den weisen reden, darauf begierig.’ It 
simply means, ‘ the eager men revel in the (pious) establishments ’ ; 
there is no government as between ghfsvayah and viddthesu. Much 
more (and unnecessarily) strained 1. 166. 2 , hridanti krida 
viddthesu ghfsvayah, ‘es tandeln die tandler (Maruts), auf die 
worte der weisheit ungeduldig wartend.’ More simply, ‘ the play- 
ful players eagerly play in the sacrificial esteblishments.’ This 
freedom of the syntax of viddtha and viddthesu establishes their 
meaning, as in 7. 84. 3 : krtdm no yajhdm viddthesu drum, ‘ pre- 
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pare ye for us a lovely sacrifice in tlie (sacrificial) estabUshments/ 
In every passage of this rubric the rendering ‘ (pious) establish- 
ment’ fits -without strain. 

7. The gods are praised in the vidatha, iised entirely in the 

locative 

In the preceding cases the gods are in a sort of subjective 
relation to the viddtha: what the passages mean is, that the gods 
participate in the viddtha, and that their mood in doing so is 
that of acceptance and pleasure. In a scarcely less large number 
of cases the gods are (passively) announced, praised, worshipped 
in the viddtha. Between the two it becomes finally clear that it 
is a question of place in which the gods are present on every 
religious occasion; are, in point of fact, the causa movens, as seen 
by the hieratic eye; the viddtha can prosper only by the favor of 
the gods who rejoice in it because they are there feasted and 
praised. Hence the constant use of the locative in both rubrics. 
The present rubric is in close touch with rubric 4. 

sthurdsya rayo Irhato yd ise 

tdm u stavama viddthesv indram, 4. 21. 4; 

G. ‘ Der fiber gediegenen grossen reichtum gebeut, den Indra woUen 
wir in weisen reden preisen.’ It is scarcely possible to imagine 
for the second of these padas any other rendering than, ‘that 
Indra do we now praise in the viddthas.’ 

andhti ydd vdm viddthesu hold 

sumndm vdm surir vrsandv iyahsan, 1. 153. 2; 

hinoti ydd vdm viddthe saparydn 

sd rdtdhavyo mdnuso nd hold, 1. 153. 3; 

G. ‘wenn der Hotr euch (0 Mitra und Varuna) unter weisen 
reden salbt, der opferherr, der eure gunst, ihr buUen, erreicht . . .’ 
‘Wenn der euch unter weiser rede huldigend opfer spendend an- 
eifert, wie es der menschliche Hotr tut.’ Note in stanza 1. 153. 2 
the occurrence of suri, i. e. the owner of the viddtha. In 1. 153. 1 
dhitibhih (instrumental, not locative) holds the place which Geld- 
ner almost always assigns to viddthesu. Both viddthe and viddthesu 
are clearly designations of locality. 

aldtrmso viddthesu sustutdh, 1. 166. 7 ; 
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G. ‘(Die Maruts) die niclit zuruckfordern (?), die in den weisen 
reden gefeierten.’ 

sa revdn ydti prathamo rdthena 
vasuddva viddthesu prasastdh, 2. 27. 13; 

G. ‘(Der fromme) fahrt als reicher voran zu wagen, als schatze- 
spender in weisen reden gefeiert.’ Sirailar expression in 8. 11. 2, 
tvdm {ague) asi prasdsyo viddthesu. 

vibhvatastd viddthesu prav&cyah, 4. 36. 5 ; 

G. ‘ Der (sc. reichtum) von Vibhvan geschmiedete in weisen reden 
zu riihmende.’ 

m tvd vdsisthd ahvanta vajtnam 

grndnto ague viddthesu vedhdsah; see above, under 4. 

Scarcely less simple is 3. 14. 1, of Agni: 

d hdtd mandrd viddthany asthat 
satyd ydjvd kavitamah sd vedhdh, 

G. ‘ Der wohlredende Hotr hat die weisen reden bestiegen ; er ist 
der wahre opferer, er der weiseste meister.’ This merely states 
that Agni has entered the viddthas; the next stanza (m satsi . . . 
larhir utdye yajatra) states the reason. 

G. seems fairly to go out of his way to mistranslate 1. 163. 1, 

ydd vajino devdjdtasya sdpteh 
pravaksydmo viddthe virydni; 

‘ Wenn wir des gottgeschalfenen, siegesgewohnten rennpferdes 
heldentaten in weiser rede verkiinden werden.’ Palpably viddthe 
means, ‘ in the sacrificial home.’ And it means the same thing in 
every passage of this rubric. 

8. The vidatha in relation to yajna. 

In a large number of passages Geldner feels compelled to retreat 
from his favorite rendering of vidatha by ‘ wisdom,’ or ‘ wise speech.’ 
He then resorts to the traditional ‘ opfer.’ In a case or two, very 
instructively, because there is in the passage another word for 
‘ wise speech,’ and ‘ wise speech ’ is not likely to be praised by wise 
speech. Thus, 3. 39. 1, indrarh matir . . . jigati, ya . . . viddthe 
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sasyamand, ‘ zu India komint die dichtung, beim opfer vorgetragen.’ 
The next stanza almost repeats, substituting dhi for mati. One 
witnesses here, as it were, the explosion of viddtha as ‘wisdom,’ 
or ‘ weise rede,’ and the persistent locatives viddthe and viddthesu 
show that mail or dht, ‘prayer,’ take place in the viddtha, its 
natural locality. Another passage, 1. 143. 7, has dhi beside viddtha: 

indhano akro viddthesu dtdyac 
chuJcravarndm ud u no yahsate dhiyam, 

G. ‘ Entflammt, bei den opfern leuchtend mdge er (wie) ein ele- 
fant (?) unser lichtfarbenes gedieht emporheben.’ Aside from the 
unsettled meaning of akrdH does not indhano viddthesu plainly 
mean, ‘ kindled in the viddtha ? ’ In 1. 40. 6 mdntram by the side 
of viddthesu has much the same critical import: tdm id vocemd 
viddthesu samhhuvam mdntram, where G. translates, ‘ diesen spruch 
wollen wir vortragen bei dem opfer’ {^viddthesu), but as the sacri- 
fice takes place viddthesu (7. 84. 3), viddtha cannot itself directly 
have that meaning. 

Once more, 3. 4. 8, nu te . . . trtiye viddthe mdnma sahsi, ac- 
cording to Geldner, ‘ nun ward dir bei dem dritten opfer ein gedieht 
vorgetragen,’ shows us ‘ prayer in the viddtha ’ and joins the fre- 
quent passages above in which sacrifice or its attendant activities 
are said to take place in the viddtha (rubric 4). 

It is easy to translate occasionally viddtha by sacrifice. I have 
pointed out in my previous article that this is much the same as 
slipping from the meaning ‘ church ’ into the meaning ‘ service 
in the church ’ ; ‘we have church twice on Sunday,’ = ‘ we have 
service in the church ’ etc. In 3. 56. 8, trir. 3 divd viddthe santu 
devdh, G. translates, ‘ die gbtter sollen dreimal des tages beim opfer 
gegenwartig sein.’ If we substitute ‘be present in the viddtha’ 
for ‘ beim opfer gegenwartig sein,’ we see how slim at this point 
is the difference. In stanza 5 of the same hymn, ‘(Agni) who 
has three mothers rules in the viddthas,’ utd trimatd viddthesu 
samrdt, and ‘ three water-divinities rule three times a day over the 
viddtha’ : tisro dpyas trir d divd viddthe pdtyamdnah, a passage 
which is almost repeated, 3. 54. 11, of Savitar, trir d divd viddthe 
pdtyamanah. This, of course, refers to the three daily sdvanas. 

The meaning ‘ elefant ’ is guesswork, just as Geldner’s former ‘ steed.’ 
See Neisser, Zum Worterhuch des Rgreda, s. v. 
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wMch figure also in expressions like trttye viddthe mdnma, 2. 4. 8, 
‘ poem recited at the third viddtha/ Three times viddtha (church) 
a day is the meaning of viddthesv dhnam in 5. 3. 6, vaydm ague 
vanuydma . . . samarye . . . viddthesv dhnam, ‘ may we prevail at 
the conflicting sacrifices in the (three) daily viddthas/ The gen. 
plur. dhnam indicates day-time points, or day-time series; cf. such 
expressions as prapitve dhnam, mddhye dhnam, abhipitve dhnam. 

There are a niunber of passages in which viddtha can easily 
enough be translated by ‘ sacrifice,’ but their flavor (with viddtha 
in the locative) points more naturally to ‘place of sacrifice’; 
1. 92. 5, svdrum nd peso viddthesv anjdn dtrdrh divo duhitd hhdnum 
asret, ‘ the daughter of Dyaus has put on her bright sheen, as (the 
priest) puts on color on the sacrificial post in the sacrificial plot.’ 

d na . . . viddthe . . . savita devd etu, 1. 186. 1. 

prd somaso . . . sutd viddthe akramuh, 9. 32. 1. 

d vdm voce viddthesu prdyasvan, 7. 73. 2. 

mitrdvarund viddthe svardfsa, 5. 63. 2. 

pred u td te {tndrasya vlry'a) viddthesu Iravama, 5. 29. 13. 

jesma purum viddthe mrdhrdvdcam, 7. 18. 13. 

ddevayum viddthe devayubhih satrd hatam, 7. 93. 5. 

drapsdn irdyan viddthesv induh, 9. 97. 56. 

tvdm . . . vrnate . . . hotaram agne viddthesu, 10. 91. 9. 

grndnto agne viddthesu vedhdsah, 10. 122. 8. 

tvdm dnso viddthe deva bhajayuh, 2. 1. 4. 

These passages, except perhaps the last, need not be translated. 
One needs but observe the unfailing locative to realize that viddtha 
is a place. The last, ‘thou (Agni) art Ansa (God ‘Share’), 
dividing out shares in the sacrificial home.’ If this passage meant 
with Geldner, ‘ du hist Ansa, der an dem opfer anteil gewahren 
kann, we should rather expect the genitive viddthanam, according 
to the evidence of 10. 9. 2, where bhdjayata governs that case: 
yo vah sivdtamo rasas tdsya bhajayatehd nah. 

9. vidatha, unlike yajna, never occurs in the instrumental 

It is hard to extract nuggets from the deep mire of Vedic 
obscurities. To make sure that the viddtha is after all not directly 
‘sacrifice’ the negative test may be profitably applied: viddtha is 
not yajnd, or any other word for ‘ sacrifice ’ or ‘ oblation.’ A glance 
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at the articles viddtha and yajha in Grassmann’s Concordance 
shows that viddtha does not occur a single time m the iastrumental 
{viddthena, vidaihdis, or viddthehhis) , whereas yajhebhis occurs 
twelve times, and yajhdis twenty times. In 6. 2. 2, tvam . . . 
yajnebhir girbhir idate, cannot be replaced by tvam . . . viddthebhir 
glrbhir tdate : it would have to be tvam . . . viddthesu girbhir tdate 
(cf. 10. 91. 9). Or, 1. 24. 14, dva te hedo varuna , . . yajnebhir 
imahe havirbhih; or, 1. 159. 1, prd dyava yajhaih prthivi . . . stuse 
[viddthesu prdcetasa], equally forbid the use of instrumentals of 
viddtha in the place of instrumentals of yajnd [note the locative 
viddthesu in the last passage! — Editor]. If we follow this point 
to the end it becomes crystal clear that the Vedic poets felt the 
local tint of viddtha just as much as we do when we use the word 
' church ’ in the sense of ‘ service.’ 

10. vidatha unlike words for wisdom never occurs in the 
instrumental 

Perhaps this feeling causes Geldner to take refuge in his fre- 
quent rendering of viddtha by ‘ wisdom ’ or ‘ wise speech.’ But the 
same negative test bids us pause. Numerous words for ‘ wisdom,’ 

‘ wise speech,’ ‘ pious thought,’ or ' pious composition,’ conspire to 
show that viddtha is something different. The words dhi and 
dhlti cover this ground; they occur innumerable times either in 
the singular dhiyd, or in the plural dhlbhis and dhltibhis. In 
3. 38. 5 G. translates viddthasya dhlbhih by ‘ im geiste der weis- 
heit ’ : it means ' through the prayers of the viddtha.’ In the next 
stanza (6) G. resorts to extraordinary measures to keep viddtha 
in the same meaning : 

trini rdjdnd viddthe puruni 

pari visvani bhusathah sdddhsi; 

‘ Die drei, die vielen, aUe sitze schliesset ihr beide konige in eurer 
weisheit ein,’ whereas it can only mean, ‘ the three seats ... in 
the viddtha do ye two kings adorn (or, frequent)’; cf. 5. 63. 2; 
6. 51. 2. Simple clauses like {agmm)a vivdsanti dhlbhih, 4. 11. 5; 
sd dhlbhir astu sdnita, 4. 37. 6;agmm dhlbhih saparyata, 5. 25. 4,^=* 


Cf. with the instrumental dhlbhih the locative viddthesu in 10. 91. 9, 
tvdm . . . vrnate . . . hdtaram agne viddthesu. 
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show how far removed from the uses of the locatives of viddtha are 
the instrumentals of dhi. The same condition obtains in the in- 
strumentals of dhlti. In the opening stanzas of 1. 153 we have 
in stanza 1 dhiUhhih by the side of havyebhihj ndmobhih, and 
gJirtdih, but in stanza 2 andhti viddthesu, and in stanza 3 viddthe 
saparydn (not viddthdih or viddthebhih and viddthena). Geldner 
translates andhti viddthem by ‘unter weisen reden salbt’; and 
viddthe saparydn by 'unter weiser rede huldigend/ I wonder if 
it is possible to bring more stringent proof that viddtha does not 
belong to the sfere of holy or wise thought or its expression, but 
to the locality in which these activities take place. With the pre- 
ceding rubric in mind every rendering of this word in the past, 
and now in Geldner’s Translation, is more or less wrong. 

11. The vidathas of the gods 

We have seen above, at the end of rubric 3, that Agni in his 
function of sacrificer occupies not only the vidathas of men but 
also the cosmic vidathas where the gods are established. In 6. 51. 2 
a seer (Sura) is supposed to know the three viddthas of the 
Adityas: veda yds tnni viddthany esdm, devArmni . . . viprah . . . 
surah. This, in any ease, refers to three seats of these gods. In 
7. 66. 10 the same gods, significantly described as 'having Agni 
for their tongue and promoting the sacrifice,’ hold or occupy by 
their holy thoughts or prayer the three viddthas or cosmic places 
which belong to them : agnijihvd rtdvfdhah, tnni ye yemur 
viddthani dhltibhih. Clearly, as might be expected, the stations 
of the gods who are themselves pious sacrificers may be described 
occasionally as their sacral establishments. 

12. A few mystic uses of vidatha 

In a very few locutions there is, as must be expected, no criterion 
for the establishment of any meaning for viddtha. In 4. 38. 4 
viddtha nicikyat seems to mean 'having regard for the viddtha’; 
certainly it does not mean (with Geldner) ' die weisen worte ver- 
stehend.’ In 1. 56. 2 viddthasya sdhah is rendered by G. 'mit 
der kraft {sdhas for sahasa) der weisheit’: the form and meaning 
of the clause is obscure, but there is no reason why the power of 
the viddtha should not be alluded to. In 1. 164. 21, yatrd suparna 
jimftasya bhagdm dnimesam viddthabhisvdranti, 'where certain 
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birds, their eyes open, shout a share of immortality at the 
viddthas/ the mysterious irahmodya does not hetray the nature of 
the birdsd^ They certainly do not (with Geldner) ‘scream for 
a share of immortality, with ever-open eyes, and scream after 
wisdom/ ahhi pretty certainly governs viddtha, ‘ shout to the 
viddthas/ The construction of viddtha abhisvdranti is closely 
parallel to that of viddtham d-vad (above, 2). Hillebrandt, ‘dem 
opfer entgegenschreiend/ 

13. The derivative adjective vidathya 

The derivative adjective vidathya means ‘ having, or pertaining 
to, or fit for the viddtha/ Alm ost lurid light is shed upon the 
word, as well as upon the persistent locatives viddthe and viddthesu, 
when it appears connected with other topical words. Thus 1. 91. 
20 ; 

somo virdih harmanydrh dadati, 
sadanydm vidathydm sabheyam 
pitrsrdvanam yo dddasad asmai, 

‘ Soma presents to his worshipper a piously active son, useful in 
the house, active in the viddtha, fit for the drawing-room,^' a credit 
to his father.’ G. translates vidathydm, so as to efface the paral- 
lelism between vidathya and the words on either side, by ‘ der im 
rat der weisen tiichtig ist,’ but this is impossible in 1. 167. 3 : 

guhd cdranti mdnuso nd ydsd 
sabhdvatl vidathyeva sdm vdk, 

‘Vac (Sarasvati), modestly covered like a human woman (goes) 
with (the Maruts) as a lady of elegant house and home.’ G. loosely 
as to syntax, unbelievably as to sense, ‘ Ihre rede, die einen zuhor- 
erkreis hat wie eine gelehrte (rede), begleitet (die Marut).’ The 
locution vidathydm virdm, ‘ son fit for the patriarchal home,’ 
occurs again in a comparison in 7. 36. 8 ; it reflects the weU-known 
padas. 


Probably, ‘ higher knowledge.’ 

’‘Cf. 10. 114. 3ff. 

the RV. sahhd is mostly a public hall as in AV. and later, but 
sometimes it is the main social spot in the viddtha, its parlor, or living- 
room for the entire patriarchal family. 
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suvtraso viddtham a vadema, and 
irhdd vadema viddthe sumrah, 

discussed above in rubric 3. All these passages diow quite clearly 
that the patriarchal household stood in need of young men, pious 
and living so as to conform with the habits and interests of the 
viddtha, where the gods are at home and where the gods are 
praised. That is stated forthright in 7. 40. 1 : 6 srustir vidathya 
sdm etu, ‘ma,j the obedience that promotes (or, suits) the pious 
households come along.’ 

14. Parallelism between vidatha and sabha. 

Parallelism between vidathya, and sabhdvan continues: 6. 8. 5, 
vidathydm grnddbhyo ’gne rayim . . . dhehi, ‘ to them that praise 
thee, 0 Agni, furnish wealth in the household’; 4. 3. 5, dlrgho 
rayih prthubudhndh sabhdvan, ‘wealth, extensive and of broad 
foundation, including (palatial) houses.’ Geldner translates here 
sabhdvan by ‘der gute geseUschaft hat.’ The word may mean 
‘ securing status in the assembly,’ in accordance with its well-known 
more universal use; see 6. 38. 6, brhdd vo vdya ucyate sabhdsu, 
‘loudly yorir power is discussed in the sabhds,' whether sabhdsu 
refers to private houses (parlors), or the village and town haUs. 

15. Vidathya by itself in the sense of pertaining to the 
pious home 

Otherwise vidathya means ‘belonging or fit for the sacrificial 
home.’ EV. 10. 41. 1: 

rdtham tricakrdm sdvana gdnigmatam, 
pdrijmanam vidathydm suvrhtibhih 
vaydrh vyusta usdso havdmahe; 

‘ As the dawn gleams we call, while we carefully spread the barhts 
(suvrktibhih) upon the three-wheeled car (of the Asvins) which 
is hurrying to the (three daily soma-) pressures, the car that roUs 
over the earth and runs to the pious households.’ Here sdvana 
gdnigmatam and vidathydm interpret one another. Cf. 7. 74. 4, 
dsvdso ye vdm upa dasuso grhdm yuvdm dtyanti, where the words 
dasuso grhdm are, as it were, a gloss upon vidathydm. Cf. 4. 46. 5. 
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That God Agni is peculiarly vidathyd will not cause surprise 
after what has been pointed out. 3. 54. 1 : 

imam mdhe vidathy&ya susdm . . . prd jahhruh, 

‘ They have brought this inspiration to (Agni) the great god of 
the sacrificial home.’ Significantly the verse goes on to say, srnotu 
no ddmyeihir dnikaih, where ddmyebhih is a kind of a gloss to 
vidathyd. And again, in the next verse, the words stome viddthesu 
are equally determinative.^® In 4. 21. 2 Indra’s might like a 
potentate rich in possessions {vidathyd nd samrdt), overcomes the 
tribes of men. G. translates here vidathyd nd samrdt by ‘ wie ein 
weiser konig,’ but in 3. 55. 7 viddthesu samrdt by ‘ der all-herr 
fiber das opfer.’ Of. the expression dcha viddthaniva sdtpatih in 
1. 130. 1, which Geldner turns yet differently: ‘wie ein recht- 
massiger gebieter zum rate der weisen’; see above, 5, end. Per- 
plexingly Geldner side-tracks the most natural interpretation of 
vidathyd in every instance. 

16. Vrjdna, the plot of the sacrifice 

Somewhere within the viddtha, the patriarchal holding of the 
family, lies the vrjdna, the spot or plot, or enclosure, where actually 
takes place the sacrificial performance. Localities rendered famous 
by particularly holy sacrificial plots, suvrjdndsu vihsu, 10. 15. 2, 
are much the same as pious dwellings in general, yajniydsu viksu, 
8. 39. 7, where Agni is at home. Soma is king of the urjdna, 9. 97. 
10; Dharman is king of all that pertains to the vrjdna, dharmd 
hhuvad vrjanydsya rdja, 9. 97. 23, meaning religion in general. 
We may suspect the word vrjdna to be the abstract noun from 
the verb varj which plays an important role in connection with 
the barhis; vrktd-barhis,^’’ etc. Anyhow the word stands in close 

Here Geldner’s ‘ loblied bei den opfern ’ approaches our view pretty 
closely. 

Cf. perhaps the very obscure expression praticindm vrj&nam dohase 
gird, preceded by the word iarhisddam, in 5. 44. 1. In 6. 35. 5 the 
locution vi duro grnlsd, coordinated with vrjdnam, may perhaps refer to 
‘ the doors ’ of the dpri -hymns, ‘ sing open the doors.’ The obscure 
situation again makes this a guess. Note the parallelism between giva 
and gmisd in the two passages. On the relation of harhts with the root 
varj see JA.OS 35. 273 ff. 
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contact or vicinity to viddtha; the two words harbor activities 
and conditions which approach each other to the point of identity. 
EV. 7. 99. 6: 

rare vdm stomam viddthesu visno 
pmvatam iso vrjdnesv indra, 

‘ I have bestowed npon you praise, 0 Visnu and Indra, in the 
sacrificial homes, do ye furnish abundant food in the sacrificial 
enclosures ! ’ Closely allied with the preceding is 2. 34. 7 : 

data maruto . . . isam stotfbhyo vrjdnesu hdrave, 

‘ 0 ye Maruts, give food to the singers, to the poet in the sacrificial 
enclosures ! ’ Geldner in his Translation again treats this word 
with detached subjectivity, as the analogy of the Eoman fratres 
(e. g. armies) meaning 'opferbund,’ ‘ priesterverband ' ; he renders 
2. 34. 7, ‘(Gebet) . . . den sangem, dem dichter in dem (opfer)bund 
lohn.’ Very similarly 2. 2. 9, dMh . . . duhdna dhermr vrjdnesu 
hdrave, ‘ prayer, which has become a milch cow for the poet in the 
sacrificial plot.’ G. translates here vrjdnesu by ‘ in den priester- 
verbanden.’ But, as indicated above, rubric 2, there is a passage 
with vrjdna, so closely analogous to those with viddtha there treated, 
as to leave no doubt that vrjdna is some spot where the sacrifice was 
performed: EV. 1. 51. 15, asminn indra vrjdne sdrvavirah smdt 
suribhis tdva sdrman sydma, ‘in this sacrificial plot, 0 Indra, 
may we, endowed with sound sons, together with (our) patrons, 
be under thy protection.’ G. translates vrjdne by ‘ in diesem 
kampfe,’ at an infinite distance from his oto and others’ general 
conception of the word.’® 

The word vrjdna occurs both in the neuter and, less frequently, 
in the masculine (1. 165. 15, repeated many times, see RV. Repeti- 
tions, p. 152; 5. 44. 1; 6. 35. 5; 7. 32. 27).’® In 1. 165. 15, 
vidydmesdm vrjdnam jirdddnum, we have so close a parallel to 
7. 99. 6 (pmvatam iso vrjdnesu) as to leave no doubt about its 
meaning, ‘ may we obtain food and may our sacrificial plot yield 
rich gifts.’ G. renders with the utmost fancy, ‘ wir mochten einen 
gastlichen opferbundler kennen lemen, der rasch schenkt.’ Com- 
parison between 1. 165. 15 and 7. 99. 6 shows that there is not 
a chance for such a rendering. 

See, however, his rendering of 1. 63. 3. 

For a suggestion as to how the masculine came about, see below. 
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17. The vrjana like the vidatha is seat of the gods 

Moreover the local coloring of vrjana appears in every straight- 
forward passage in the RV. Thus in quite a number in which 
Soma or some other god figures in the vrjana: 

svayudhdh pavate devd indur 
asastihd vrjdnam rdksamdnah, 9. 87. 2. 
hdnti rdJcso hddhate pdry dratlr 
vdrivah krnvdn vrjdnasya raja/'^ 9. 97. 10. 
anindyo vrjdne soma jagrhi, 9. 82. 4. 
marudgane vrjdne mdnma dhimahi, 10. 66. 3, 
visvesv enarh vrjdnesu pami 
yd me kukst sutdsomah prndtiH 10. 28. 2. 
vdjrenanydh sdvasa hdnti vrtrdm 
sisakty anyo vrjdnesu viprah^^ 6. 68. 3. 
dsdvi mitro vrjdnesu yajhiyah, 9. 77. 6. 
dyuksdm hotdram vrjdnesu dhursddam,^^ 2. 2. 1. 
yo "vare vrjdne visvdtha vibhuh,^* 2. 24. 11. 

In the light of these passages, which are so obvious as not to 
require translation, some of Geldner’s renderings can be easily 
judged: RV. 1. 60. 3: yam (sc. agnim) rtvijo vrjdne mdnusdsah 
. . . jijananta, ‘ den die menschlichen priester in ihrem opferbunde 
erzeugt haben.^ Substitute for ‘^in ihrem opferbund/ 'in the 
sacrificial enclosure,' and note in st. 1 of the same hymn viddthasya 
ketum, as epithet of Agni. This shows, once more, viddtha as 
close synonym of vrjana; Agni is produced in the viddtha also in 
1. 151. 1 (above, rubric 5). In 1. 91. 21, dsadham yutsu . . , 
vrjdnasya gopam . . . tvam dnu madema soma, Geldner translates 
vrjdnasya gopdm by ‘ dem hirten der (opfer) partei.’ But this, 
along with the three passages above (9. 82. 4; 87. 2; 97. 10), 
means very simply that Soma is the guardian of the sacrificial 
enclosure. Much the same is meant in 3. 36. 4, mahdii dmatro 
vrjdne virapsi, ‘ a big measure (of Soma) in the sacrificial plot, 
bringing men and cattle,’ where G. pretty well senses the mean- 
ing of vrjdne, in translating ‘ bei dem opfer ’ : the identical com- 


Of Agni. 

Of Brahmanaspati. 
== See IF 25. 185 ff. 


““ Of Soma. 

“ Of Indra. 

Of Indravarnna. 
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promise which he has to make ia the ease of viddtha. Similarly, 
of Agni 1. 73. 2, devo no, yah savita . . . Icrdtva nipdti vrjanani 
visva; G., ‘ der wie der gott Savitar mit umsieht alle opferparteien 
iiberwacht,’ fairly goes out of his way to ignore the commonplace 
that Agni is the guardian of every sacrificial plot. So also 2. 2. 1, 
(agnim) dyuhsdm hotdram vrjdnesu dhursddam, which G. renders, 
‘(Agni) den himmlisehen Hotar der in den priesterverbanden an 
der (deichsel-) spitze sitzt.’ Why not ‘Agni, leader in the sacri- 
ficial plot,’ a constant conception of Agni? So also in 1. 128. 7, 
sd mdnuse vrjdne . . . hitd ’gnir yajnesu, ‘He, Agni, established 
in the human sacrificial plot over the sacrifices’: G. ‘in den 
menschlichen opferbund eingesetzt,’ a rather swagger idea, totally 
unwarranted by anything Vedic. In 1. 101. 11 the priests are 
called vrjdnasya gopah, ‘the guardians of the sacrificial plot’; 
they sing the praise of the Maruts (Indra’s cohorts) and are 
therefore sure to gain substance by Indra’s help : 

marutstotrasya vrjdnasya gopd 
vaydm indrena sanuydma vajam. 

G. translates vrjdnasya gopah by ‘die hirten des opferbundes.’ 
This is made clear by stanza 8 of the same hymn, 

ydd vd marutvah parame sadhdsthe 
ydd vdvame vrjdne maddyase, 
dta d ydhy adhvardrh no dchd. 

G.’s translation of avamd vrjdne, ‘bei dem nachsten opferbund,’ 
is, of course, fanciful as is shown by the synonyms sadhdsthe 
and vrjdne, both of which refer to localities. The passage does 
not need to be translated, only it seems to me to refer to both 
divine {parame) and human {avame)^’’ sacrificial plots. The same 
conception appears to be alluded to in 5. 54. 12; 9. 96. 7; 10. 63. 
15. 

18. V^^'ana with hostile implication 

Quite frequently vrjdna turns forth a hostile aspect: hostile 
towards demoniac powers, and, even more characteristically, towards 
other worshippers, engrossed with sacrifices that engage the service 

Cf. 6. 52. 7. 

" Cf. mSnuse vrjdne in 1. 128. 7, above. 
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of the gods and conflict with one’s own (the vihava)P Failure 
to understand this 'Ms given rise to unnecessary special transla- 
tions of the word. So particularly 3. 34. 6, vrjdnena vrjinan sdm 
pipesa, where Geldner ad hoc introduces a new meaning of the 
word, ‘ mit seiner umschlingung zerschmettert er die rankevoUen.’ 
Grassmann, ' mit kraft ’ etc. The passage simply states that Indra 
smashes his enemies by virtue of the sacrifice which is offered him 
in the sacrificial plots : it is the Vedic pun obligatory which brings 
the two words together. Both the preceding and following stanzas 
(5 and 7) suggest the poets whose songs really are the source of 
Indra’s inspiration. In 1. 63. 3 Indra actually slays demons in 
the vrjdna, to wit: tvdm susnarh, vrjdne . . . ahan, Hhou (0 Indra) 
didst slay Susna (and others) in the vrjdna.’ G., quite newly, 
‘ du hast den Susna im ringkampf erschlagen.’ Grassmann, equally 
fancifully, ‘ in der Kluft.’ In a rather larger number of cases the 
vrjdna owes its hostile character to the conflicting aims and calls 
upon the gods on the part of those operating within. Thus 10. 
42. 10, 

vaydm rdjabhih prathamd dhdnany 
asmdkena vrjdnena jayema, 

' May we and our kings by virtue of our sacrifice-plots conquer 
first-class riches.’ The contrast between one’s own and others’ 
vrjdnas appears particularly in 1. 101. 8 (above, 17). In 2. 24. 
11; 4. 96. 7 the expressions dvare vrjdne and vrjdna dvarani also 
seem to refer to the vrjdna of the suppliant, but seem to be con- 
trasted rather with divine vrjdnas, the stanzas being intended to 
coax the gods to the earthly sacrifice. Further, 7. 32. 27, 

md no djnatd vrjdna duradhyd 
mdsivaso dva hramuh, 

‘ May not some unknown, evil-minded sacrificers, of hostile dis- 
position, tread us down ! ’ The Padapatha here reads vrjdnah, and 
it seems indeed from the context that the vrjdna is here conceived 
as consisting of the individual practitioners that take part in the 
sacrifice. The word, however, is regularly neuter, and this develop- 
ment is familiar in all words for groups, such as assembly, parlia- 

” See the author in Johns Hopkins University Circulars, vol. 25, whole 
no. 192, Iff. (December 1906). 
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ment, congress, college, etc. It is doubtless responsible for tbe 
occasional use of the word in the masculine in general; see above. 
The same expression, djndtesu vrjdnesu, occurs in the obscure mono- 
logue of Indra, 10. 27, where he smugly says, that ‘ when he was in 
certain unknown sacrificial grounds all the patrons (maghdvdnah) 
there behaved decently to him’ (10. 27. 4 ab.). If they had not 
done so, he continues in stanzas 4cd, and 5ab, not even the moun- 
tains could have thwarted his wiU: 

ydd djndtesu vrjdnesv dsam 

visve said maghavdno ma dsan 10. 27. 4ab; 

nd vd u mam vrjdne vdrayante 

nd pdrvatdso ydd ahdm manasye 10. 27. 5ab. 

Indra’s control of the vrjdna is expressed forcibly in a comparison 
1. 173. 6, 

sdm vivya indro vrjdnam nd ihuma 
hhdrti svadhdvan opaddm iva dydm, 

‘ Indra has clothed himself in the earth as tho it were a (mere) 
sacrificial plot,^® he wears the heavens as a head-dress.’ Geldner’s 
‘ Indra hat sich die erde wie einen gurt angelegt ’ has nothing but 
its picturesqueness to recommend it. The notion that the vrjdna 
is something small reappears in the statement, 6. 11. 6, dti srasema 
vrjdnam nanhah, ‘ may we leap across misfortune as a sacrifice- 
plot,’ and is supported negatively by the well-known mystic paradox 
1. 164. 35, iydm vedik pdro dntah prthivyah, ‘ this vedi is uttermost 
end of the earth,’ where vedi is at most a part of the vrjdna., 
Finally the vrjdna itself depends for its success or effectiveness 
upon the piety of its sacrificers, whereas the impious derive no 
benefit from it, 7. 61. 4: 

dyan mdsd dyajvandm avtrdh 
prd yajndmanmd vrjdnam tirdte, 

‘ The months of the impious have come without bringing sons, he 
whose mind is bent upon the sacrifice prospers the vrjdna’ (and 
thus himself). 


““ This he can do easily because the vrjdna is his own. 



FOLKLOEE AND SONGS FEOM QUBEBB 
H. Heney Spoee and Elias N. Haddad 

“ Every tree has its shadow and every land its customs.’^ 

(Palest. Proverb) 

The Mother-in-Law and the Daughter-in-Law. 

Else and listen to this jape ^ 

Between the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law ^ 
She who hates her daughter-in-law 
May she never enter into Paradise. 

Fatma said : 

0 thou, where shall I sleep?* 

Sleep in my little lap, 

0 blood of my little heart! 

Turn thy hand around in my pocket 
And take quickly thy rights. 

Sleep in the upper stories, 

0 face of the choice ones I * 

If thou wishest maids, 

1 shall send (them) to thee at once. 


‘ The first two lines are found also in Dalman : PalasUnischer Diwan, 
p. 206, song No. 9 — they are a call for the attention of the hearers, 
followed by a lampoon. 

’ Cf. also Z. f. 8., vol. V, p. 126 sq. (Arabic text in vol. IV, p. 223) the 
songs sung by the women in honor of the bride; and that which the 
mother sings in warning to her son, vol. V, p. 128 (Ar. text vol. TV, 
p. 223 ) . Proverbs illustrating the relation between mother- and daughter- 
in-law: in kan el-kelb hetih eg-ginne el-ho»na iithuhb el-kvnne “If the 
dog enter Paradise, then the mother-in-law will love the daughter-in-law.” 
el-hwma himmi u hint el-hama ‘aqrahe emsamme u hint hint el-hama m& 
htetsamma “ A mother-in-law is poison, and the daughter of the mother- 
in-law is a poisonous scorpion, and the granddaughter of the mother-in- 
law cannot be named.” Cf. ZDPT., vol. XIX, p. 83. 

• The bride asks the question. 

* ». e. most beautiful of women. 
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This one said : 

Where shall I sleep?® 

Sleep in the arbour, 

0 thou face of a jade! 

If thou iwishest groats, 

1 shall send them to you at once. 

Sleep in an oven, 

0 face of a pipe-head! 

If thou wishest the plague, 

1 shall send (it) to thee at once. 


His mother, only not his mother! 

I do not desire his mother! 

The house has become straitened,® 

Because of the sojourn of his mother! 

His mother, only not his mother! 

0 dish of mtabbaq/ 

Overflowing with melted butter! 

Even if I should be divorced, 

1 shall not receive his mother. 

His mother, only not his mother! 

0 dish of broad beans. 

Between the graves! 

0 long snake. 

Sting thou me his mother! 

His mother, only not his mother! 

My mother is in a quarter of the town; 

His mother is in a quarter of the town. 

A troop of irregular soldiers ® 

May nap upon his mother! 

His mother, only not his mother! 

My mother is inside of the house, 

* The mother-in-law asks the question. 

•A Pal. Prov. says: el-iet e4-4iyiq yisa‘ alf ^udiyiq "The little house 
holds a thousand good friends.” 

’ A sweet -meat. 


Cf. note 5 in notes to Arabic Text. 
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His mother is outside of the house, 

A troop of Ali Bek’s ® 

May nap upon his mother ! 

His mother, only not his mother ! 

If he should bring me kohl, 

0, I should adorn myself (with it). 
Surely I should pluck the bunch to pieces 
And say, (it is) from his mother. 

His mother, only not his mother! 

If he should bring me kohl, 

0, I should surely anoint my eyes. 

I shall surely scratch my eyes 
And say, (it is) from his mother. 


What has happened to his mother that she goes away vexed ? 
Put me his mother in the overflowing sea 1 
Shoot her with a shot, perhaps she is swooning. 

What has happened to his mother that she goes away vexed ? 

Bring my mother upon the high castles. 

Prepare her a lemonade, perhaps she is hot. 

Fill her a waterpipe, perhaps she is out of humor. 

Bring her a pillow, she is perhaps sleepy. 

0 bridegroom, I love thee, but not thy mother. 

May a stone and a column lie upon the heart of thy mother 
Thy mother the harlot, the devil. 

Makes little thy joy and causes thee care. 

Thy mother, o boy, thy mother 1 
Thy mother shall not come near me.^" 

Thy mother has stolen the meat. 

She has put it into her pocket. 

May God bring shame upon her grey hair ! 

® Perhaps the notorious leader of the Qais of the Nablus District who 
lived in the early part of the last century; cf. Pal. Expl. Fund, Quart. 
Statement, 1906, p. 35 sq. 

'“The first two verses of this stanza are found also in a Beduin song 
in Dalman, op. cit., p. 171. 
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The seller of halawa in Jerusalem says when he goes about 
selling his ware : 

The halawa is sweety 

And the old woman in the house is a plague. 

And she, who does not love her daughter-in-law, 

May she never enter Paradise ! 

It is written upon the door of Paradise; 

Never will the mother-in-law love the daughter-in-law. 


Children’s Games and Invocations for Eain.^^ 

The boys and girls go in summer at evening into the open village 
place, each party by itself. The girls, standing in rows, say: 
Leap hither and thither, triU, trill ! 

I possess two green garments.^® 

And I possess the silver pincers; 

They surely pinch the money. 

I went up, going up, going up ! 

I found the grey-head sleeping. 

I beat him, made him swoon. 

And drank of his oil. 

His oil had the taste of henna. 

Neither henna nor anything else (is) 

At the roots of the locks. 

The locks of the son of my paternal uncle. 

He swore to take my mother. 

My mother, the Moroccan. 

Tattoo the Aleppan woman ! 

The son of my paternal uncle came and tattooed her. 

He let me put on of her earrings. 

The statement of the Rev. P. A. Klein in the ZDPV., vol. IV, p. 66, 
that there are no Arabic children-songs or games, may at first astonish us 
as coming from so good an authority on matters relating to the life and 
customs of the people of Palestine. On close inspection, however, many 
of the songs can hardly be described as Children-songs and some which 
were dietated to us were unfit for publication. For children’s games cf. 
L. Schneller, Kennst Du das Land, 20th Ed., p. 168. 
i. e. lulululu. . . . 

“ lit. blue. 
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Her earrings are heaps and heaps. 

My mind has flown away by reason of his beauty. 

Leap hither and thither in the open, in the open! 

The horses have assembled. 

They said to her, these are the Hejazi,^* 

0 possessor of the hanging-down horns ! 

Hamda has let me down into a well. 

1 brought up to her a piece of silk. 

I said to her, by the life of the Emir, 

Cover the cheek.^® 

The boys play: ‘^Wash thy Face, 0 Moon.” That is, the boys, 
by twos, take hands and a third lays himself upon their hands on 
his stomach and they, lifting him up from the ground, say : 

Wash thy face, 0 Moon, 

TJpon the slab and the stone. 

They then put him upon the ground, and the two boys, putting 
their hands upon one another’s shoxilders, carry the boy again upon 
their shoulders, saying: 

zreriffe zreriffe 
Close thy lips. 

Flag, flag! 

And again they carry him about as the first time saying: 

Wash thy face, 0 moon, 

IJpon the slab and the stone. 

Thy father’s wife, this love-smitten one. 

Loves me passionately with her needle 
May God lengthen her hair.^* 


The horses of the Hejaz are celebrated. 

These are gold coins, fastened to ribbons and attached to the head- 
dress of the women; of. Z. f. S., vol. V, p. 101, note 2. 

Lit. “ a piece of apple.” One says kSz tin a fig. 

’’For a description of the garafa cf. Z. f. S., vol. V, pp. 120 sq; for 
the Ar. text vol. IV, pp. 219 sq. 

t. e. the woman, skilful with the embroidery needle, seeks to draw 
the singer to herself by her skill. 

of. note 12 to Arabic text. 
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The Game of Limping 

Two clasp their hands together and a third boy raises his foot 
above their hands and the three say together : 

My foot is limping, limpiag. 

We are going to have it set 
By Hsen il-Bi'balli. 

When the children go home after playing they say : 

The moon has risen, but the libra appears as if not visible 
Open, 0 pomegranate-blossom, upon the breast of the beau- 
tiful one. 

Greet her, greet, 0 news go (to him). 

Greet my intimate friends, 0 thou who lovest me tenderly. 
He is like a summer-gazelle and flashing lightning. 

Invocations for Eain.^® 

“ Cold water is more tender than a mother.^’ (Palest. Proverb). 

If the weather continue without rain the boys and girls go about 
together and invoke God saying: 

0 my Lord, a pouring. 

That we may marry ‘ise,^^ 

That we may heap up the harvest burden,^^ 

That we may become decent human beings. 

Ihhe', water, 0 he, water ! 

0 my Lord, what is our food? 

Our food is the stems of the kirsenne 
0 my Lord and what else is there? 

““ For other invocations for rain cf. Dalman, op. cit., p. 56 sqq. ; H. 
Schafer, Lieder ernes dgyptischen Bauem, pp. 17-20. Others, which were 
also dictated to us, are to be found in ZDPV., 1913, pp. 290 sqq. For 
invocations from Tripoli cf. H. Stumme, Gedichte aus Tripolis, pp. 62-65. 
K. Naheshuber, Aus dem Lehen der araiischen Bevdlkerung in Sfaas, pp. 
27 sqq. mentions two invocations and explains the customs prevailing 
there. Cf. also Palastina Jahrhuch, 1913, pp. 164 sq. 

” Inst, of 'AlSe. 

The failure of the latter rain is detrimental to the ripening harvest, 
cf. note 29. 

Camel’s food, here the people have to eat it because of scarcity of 
food. 
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Our food is the milk-thistle.-* 

0 my Lord, why this staying away (of the rain) ? 

Our food is the stems of the milkwort.^* 

0 our Lord, 0 our Lord ! 

We are the little ones, what is our guilt? 

It is they, the big ones, by their guilt. 

We are the little ones, what is our guilt? 

0 my Lord moisten the libra ! 

All the misfortune is due to Hamdan. 

0 my Lord moisten the girdles ! 

All the misfortune is due to Zayid. 

0 my Lord moisten the water- jar! 

1 ^.m not able to go out. 

0 my Lord moisten the necklace ! 

All the misfortune is due to Milade. 

0 my Lord moisten the muqhar ! 

All the misfortune is due to the muhtar.^® 

0 my Lord moisten the penknife 1 
All the misfortune is due to Musa. 

0 my Lord moisten the pipehead ! 

AU the misfortxine is due to Pharaoh. 

0 my Lord moisten the money-belt! 

All the misfortune is due to Omar. 

0 my Lord moisten the pillow! 

All the misfortune is due to Ahmed. 

0 my Lord moisten the limekiln ! 

All the misfortune is due to Sa'dun. 

0 rain moisten us ! 

And moisten the hset of our shepherd. 

Our shepherd Hasan, the baldheaded,^® 

** Cf. notes 22 and 23 to Arabic text. These plants are also camel’s 
food. 

*' Name of a piece of wood used for the cleaning of the oven, fabiin. 
Eepresentative of the people of a village, or a quarter in a town, or 
of a religious community. 

In this sense the word is used by the people; it really means “ palm- 
leaf.” Cf. note 26 to Arabic text. 

” A similar poem is found in Dalman, op. cit, p. 58 where ft. ilagra‘ is 
translated by ft son of Agra.” 
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Neither does he sow nor hoe the ground. 
Ihhe, water ! 0 he, water ! 

0 TJmm el-ret/“ 0 eternal one. 

Water our prostrate grain.®^ 

0 TJmm el-ret, 0 good-for-nothing, 

This intense cold has roused us. 

0 TJmm el-ret, 0 heat. 

This warmth has burnt us. 


0 Hadr, 0 Abul-Ahbas,^* 

Water our drying-up grain.^^ 

Moisten the door of your house. 

So that your pair of oxen may plough. 

Moisten the door of your summerhouse. 

So that your heifer may plough. 

Moisten us, 0 Aishe! 

That thy house be overflooded in the morning. 

Moisten us, 0 Muhammediye ! 

That thy house be full in the morning. 

Moisten us, 0 Patma! 

That thy house be flooded in the morning. 

Moisten us, 0 Aishe, 

And sprinkle us with the water of Eeshishe.®® 

Eain and increase ! 

Our house is of iron. 

Our paternal uncle Atallah 

Has broken the water jar. 

The umm el-ret “ mother of rain ” is formed of two sticks tied 
together cross-wise; over this a woman’s dress is placed. The women 
carry this figure about, singing rain-songs. Cf. A. Musil, Arabia Petraea 
EthnograpMsche Studien, p. 8 sq., illustration. Jaussen, Revue Biblique, 
1906, p. 574 sqq. where there is also a rain-song. This article is repro- 
duced in Coutumes Arabes, p. 323 sqq. Dalman, op. cit., p. 56. 

'^Reference is to the latter rain. A Pal. Prov. says: Setwet nisSn 
itiswa s-sikke tea l-feddan “ April rain is worth the plough and the yoke 
of oxen.” Cf. ZDPV., vol. XXXVI, p. 283; and the Algerian proverbs 
No. 1774 and 1776 in Proverbes Arabes de I’Algerie by Mohammed ben 
Cheneb. 

Cf. note 30 on Ar. text. 
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We ihave thrown it outside. 

Our nourishment comes from God.®® 

TT mm el-ret went to bring the thimder. 

She only waved the wheat, which is long like a young camel. 
Timm el-ret went to bring the rain. 

She only waved the wheat, which is long as the trees. 

In Bet] ala the children siag the following song: 

Saint Nicolas ®'‘ we came to thee. 

The gushing rain is coming to thee. 

To-day we are thy servants; 

The key of heaven is in thy hand. 

Ihhe, water ? 0 he, water ! 

When the children go about together ®® they sing thus to encourage 
one another. One of them says (a verse) in front of them and 
aU say after him : “ 0 sweet is to me my possession.” 

On Monday I paid my debts 
And I began to rebuke myself. 

Tuesday is permitted and pure. 

And my prayer went up to the Highest. 

On Wednesday®® I built a wall. 


Cf. the Pal. Prov. illi hirzig id-dib il-a'ma hirziqna “ He who provides 
for the blind wolf, will provide for us.” This poem appears in a less 
complete form in ZDPV, XXXVI, p. 263. 

i. e. S. George, the el-hudr of the Muhammedans. 

“ When the children go about singing the women sprinkle them with 
water, this is a presage that God may send rain, and they say : ‘ Rely 
upon the good omen; the deeds are God’s’.” Cf. note 31 to At. text. 

One may perhaps regard this as having been originally a libation. 
According to a later tradition the libation at the Feast of Tabernacles was 
believed to bring a great blessing upon the country. Even to-day the 
Feast of Tabernacles plays an important part in the belief of the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine, Jewish and non- Jewish, in regard to the coming of 
the rain, expected to begin at this time. While ordinarily sprinkling 
with water is regarded as producing evil, such as separation and enmity, 
on this occasion it is considered to bring a blessing upon those sprinkled. 
Cf. also A. Goodrich-Freer, Arabs in Tent and Town, pp. 181 sq. 

Wednesday is regarded as a day of ill omen. A proverb says: yom 
el-arba^a fiha so‘o min en-nahs “ Wednesday has an hour of misfortune,” 
cf. ZDPV., vol. XXXVI, p. 277. The spirits of the departed are believed 
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It feU down upon me alone. 

On Thursday I cut out a shirt. 

Of mixed silk and cotton. 

On Friday I lighted a candle. 

It flamed up before me. 

On Saturday I uttered a curse. 

My Lord chastised me, me only. 

During Eamadan the children go to the house-doors by night, 
praising and saying : 

Inspire, inspire, 0 inspire ! 

Who is ours, inspire ! Ali is ours, inspire ! 

May my Lord give you, inspire ! a Little bridegroom, inspire ! 
Under a tray of straw, inspire ! he writes upon paper, inspire I 
In a clay-pipe, inspire ! he coimts money, inspire ! 

As bride-money,^^ inspire ! I found a cat, well is me I 
She runs and digs up, well is me ! 

I dug up together with her, well is me ! 

I found a plait of hair, well is me ! 

What will you buy with it? Well is me! 

A grain of roasted chick peas,®® well is me ! 

0 who would crunch? Well is me! 

Ali would crimch. Well is me! 

His mother would crunch. Well is me ! 

His father would crunch. WeU is me ! 

His brother would crunch. Well is me! 

His sister would crunch. WeU is me ! 

Bring ye, bring ye, the Bedu are dead ! 

And the fleas have eaten our feet ! 


to come on Wednesday evening to the springs and wells to take their 
provision of water for the week. It is therefore considered dangerous for 
a traveller to camp at a spring on Wednesday evening; of. Canaan, ^6er- 
glaube und Volksmedimin etc., p. 12. 

” Cf. Z. f. 8., vol. V, p. 99 (Ar. Text, vol. TV, p. 204). 

P- Women lengthen their tresses by additions 
of hair, or even of list, braided in with the rest. 

Cf. Z. f. 8., vol. V, p. Ill, note 1. 

“ The Arabic expression means to chew roasted seeds, such as cucumber. 
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If a present is given to them they say : 

“ <jod requite you and increase your possessions.” 

If nothing is given to them they sing a verse of abuse : 

A stone slab upon a stone slab! 

The mistress of the house is a * * * «■ 

A mill above a mill ! 

The mistress of the house is a njrmphomaniac ! 


Scoffing at the Sluggard at School and at Work. 

0 thou straggler/^ go home! 

Thou "wilt find the food upon the fire; 

Thou wilt find the groats. 

Cursed be the father of this life! 

To one who does not fast in Ramadan is said ; 

0 thou who breakest fast in Ramadan, 0 despiser of thy 
religion. 

May our black cat tear out thy entrails ! 

0 thou who breakest fast in Allah’s month, I incite against 

thee men of Allah ! 

1 incite against thee es-Sarrise, he will have thy bones 

crushed. 


Songs for the Little Ones 
Lullabies 

0 be gracious, gracious, gracious! 

0 bird of Paradise ; 

0 white one, unpainted; 

0 red one, unhennaed! 

Thine eye, 0 my darling, slept; 

But the eye of justice does not sleep. 

*^ifarraf; qui saepius crepitum ventris emittit. Freitag, Lex. Arab. 
**A proverb from Damascus says of such a one: qalu li ‘ahd il-qadir 
qwn UtrU gdl manni qddir qalu qum kul qSl haini hadir “ It was said to 
Abdel Qadir, rise and work! he said, I am not able. They said, rise, eat! 
he said, here I am ready.” *’i. e. God. 
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May distress never remain upon any creature. 

0 how sweet are the nights of well-being, 0 that they would 
remain ! 

By God, the nights of well-being quickly come and go. 

But the nights of distress are long to the stricken one.** 

0 be gracious, gracious, gracious! 

0 that thou, 0 my darling, wilt not leave me ! 

And if thou art away from me, thou makest me feel lonely. 

0 that my Lord keep thee me, that thou mayest rejoice me ! 

Sleep my darling, sleep. 

1 will surely kiU for thee a pigeon. 

0 pigeon, do not believe it, 

1 laugh at my darling, only that he may sleep. 


One like thee was not born. 

Though they may become bent and grey; 
Even though they bribe the midwife 
Whatever they may bring.***’ 


One like thee women have not bom ! 
0 roses, blowing in the garden! 


Eefrain. 


I see none like thee, 

0 tail of the sheep ! 

0 meat of mutton, 

Eolled in leaves (of the vine).*® Refrain. 

1 see none like thee, 

0 son of princes! 

Riding upon horses. 

That move prancingly. Refrain. 


This little hand 

Has in it pen and inkstand. 


** Lit. “ wounded one.” 

A Roman Catholic woman, known to us in Palestine, who was expect- 
ing a child, said, “ I have been to a midwife and have insured a boy.” 

Spoer and Haddad, Manual of Pal. Arahic, p. 176 the song 
lal-'arSSs: mitlah ma gab nas “mankind has not born the like of thee.” 
This is a national dish called mahH. 
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And this little hand, that is the other. 

Holds the rem of the filly. Eefrain. 

The darling of his grandmother is a hairless baldhead. 

He roTed about the market and lost his bist.*'^ 

He went to the market to make purchases. 

He brought mtabbaq ’’ that he might give food to his grand- 
mother. 

I have loved my darling. 

In the midst of my lap have I put him. 

Thy little teeth and thy little mouth wish to eat bread.*® 
And the Arabic band and the music and the beloved of 
thy mother assemble. 

Thy little teeth and thy little mouth wish to eat cooked 
food.*® 

And the Arab band and the music ! And thy mother beats 
the tambourine. 

Thy little teeth and thy little mouth wish to eat egg-plant. 
And the Arab band and the music play before thee in the 
bath. 

When my darling comes crawling to me, 

I shall slaughter for him a chicken*® 

And invite the children of the quarter 
And will say. This is the custom. 

When my darling comes walking to me, 

I shall prepare for him a stuffed sheep. 

And invite the children of the quarter 
And swear that I will not eat of it. 


Shake thyself, shake thyself, 0 palm-tree ! 
I will slaughter for thee a hen and a goose. 


Of. note 26 to Arab. Text. 

** Of. notes 42 and 43 to Arab. Text. 

*’ Lit. “ the one that lies down to sleep.” 

"'The bride is often addressed in the wedding songs as “palm-tree”; 
c/. e.g. Z. f. S., vol. V, p. 112. 
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Crawl, 0 podlet of broad beans! 

Crawl, may be well to me this distance ! 

Shake thyself, shake thyself, 0 palm-tree ! 

A handful of rice, 0 palm-tree ! 

Shake dates, 0 palm- tree! 

Under me are (dates) spread out (for drying), 0 palm-tree. 

Shake thyself, shake thyself, 0 palm-tree ! 

FUl the qadah,^^ 0 palm-tree! 

Who has raised you, 0 palm-tree? 

God has given thee (thy food), 0 palm-tree. 


IL-HAMA WIL-CINNE 
Kull samara laha fai kull balad laha zai. 

qumu smahi hal-fanne 
ben il-hama wil-5iime 
willi btubrud cinnitha 
retha ^ ma thiss i§-§inne * 

qalat fatme : 

ya hada wen anam? 
nami fi hdeni 
ya mihget qlebi 
diri Idic 'a g;gbi 
hudi haqqic qawam 
nami fil-'alali 
ya wi^h is-sarari 
Ian ridti gawari 
lab‘at lie qawam 

hadi qalat : wen anam ? 
nami fil-*arl§e 
ya wigh il-kdl§e 

“Is the name of a round, shallow basket, cf. Z. f. 8., vol. V, p. 102, 
note 1. > • > 

^ retha i.e. Utha, cf. Spoer and Haddad: Manual of Palestinean Arabia, 
§ 89.2. 

• Cf. note 2 to translation. 
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Ian ridti §eiise 
lab'at lie qnwam 
nami fit-tabun 
ya wi§b il-ralyun 
Ian ridti ta'un 
lab'at lie qawam 

immeh walla inuneh 
ma barid inuneh 
wil-bet sar diyiq 
min qa'dit immeh 

immeh walla immeh 
ya sa^ mtabbaq 
bis-samm mrarraq 
lanni battallaq 
ma qibilt immeh 

immeh walla immeh 
ya sahn ful 
ma ben d-iqbur 
ya haiye tul ® 
tilda' li immeh 

immeh walla immeh 
immi ii hara 
wimmeh fi hara 
sirbit * howwara ® 
tqiyil 'a immeh 

immeh walla immeh 
immi §uwa 1-bet 
immeh bara 1-bet 
sirbit * 'ali bek 
tqiyil 'a immeh 
immeh waUa immeh 
in §ab li is-sacle 

’ luiiye tul instead haiye taicfle for sake of rhyme. 

* ^rbit for strfeif, cf. Zeitsch, fiir Semitistik, IV, p. 214. Cf. the phrase 
sirhe v>ara sirbe “ one after another.” It has here the meaning of §ama'a. 

• hounoara explained as “ fornicators,” perhaps in view of the evil char- 
acter credited to the irregular soldiers. 
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ai laatsaccal 
laam 'at is-sacle 
waqul min immeh. 

immeli walla immeh. 
in gab li cMe 
ai laatca^al 
laaqla' 'aini 
waqul min immeh 

mal immeh wimmeh tal 'a hardana ? 
huttuli immeh ib-bahr il-'owwama 
idirbuha btalaq la ® tcun ramyana 
mal immeh wimmeh hardana 

yitil'uli immi 'al-qsur il-'alya 
dowbulha sarabat latcun sowbana 
'abbulha nafas latcun za'lana 
huttulha 1-misnad latcun na'sana 

ya 'arls ana bahibbak bass immak 
hagar u 'amiid 'a qalb immak 
immak il-qahbe ig-gancala ’’ 
bitqUl farahak u bithimma 

immak ya walad immak 
immak la tiqrab liya ® 
immak sarqat il-lahma 
hattitha fi gebitha 
allah yihzi sebitha 

'biya* il-halawe fil-quds biqul 

u hu dayer ibi': 

il-halawe hilwe 
wil-'a^z fil-bet balwe 
willi ma bithibb il-cinne 
ret 'umrha ma thiss ig-ganne 
mactub 'a bab ig-ganne 
"umr il-hama ma thibb il-cinne 

• la with the imperf. of Mn has the meaning of a questioning « perhaps.” 
ydncala i. e. Saitdne, 

® liya i. e. li, for sake of rhyme. 
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LTJ'AB IL-TJLAD U DF‘A S-SITA 

Fis-sef bitla'u il-banat wil-iilad yil'abu fil-hara l-marrib cill min 
la haleh u biqulin il-banat u hinne saffat: 

ziqdib lali lali 
wili toben ihdari 
wili milqat il-fadda 
yilqat laqt il-masari 

tlrt tali' tali' 
laqet es-sayib nayim 
darabteh rammeteb 
wisribt min zeteh 
zMeb ta'm hinna 
la hinna wala si 
'a 'ruq is-sawasi 
sawasi bn 'ammi 
halaf yohid inuni 
immi 1-murrabiye 
duqq il-helabiye 
aga bn 'ammi daqqha 
labbasni min halaqha 
halaqha suq'i bnq'i ** 
min husneh tiyar 'aqli 

ziqdib bten ® bten ® 

■wiltammat rus il-hel 
qalhlha 1-higmye 
imm qrun mdaUiye 

dallatni hamda fi bir 
tilt ilha saqqit harir 
qilt ilha bihyat d-arnlr 
ratti cuz it-tuffaha 

Suq’i is derived from the root Saqa’ “to heap up”; iuq’i is mere 
reduplication. Colloquially the combination means “ a mass of something.” 
Of, hurly-burly; helter-skelter, etc. 

* iten, explained as Jiala with the meaning of " slow ”j perhaps fil-hald 
“in the open.” 

Of. note 16 to translation. 

4 
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is-subyan bil'abii “rassil wigbak ya qamar,” yabii waladen 
valaden bimsku bi iden ba* dhiTri u wahad binam 'ala butneb 'ala 
debim u birf a'ub 'an il-ard u biqiilu : 

rassil wigbak ya qamar 
'al-balata wil-bagar 

u ba'dha bihuttnb 'al-ard u bibuttu l-waladen idebim 'a ctuf 
ba'Cdiim u biriddu bihinlu 1-walad 'a etufbim u biqulu : 

zreriffe zxeriffe 
tabbiq is-siffe 
raye raye 

u biriddn bibrnhih mitl il-owwal u biqulu: 

rassil wigbak ya qamar 
'al-balata wil-ha^ar 
mart abiik bal-'assaqa 
'asqatni bibritha 
allah yitowwil si'ritba^^ 

LU'BET IL HAGLE 

itnen bimsku biiden ba'^im u walad talit bibutt i^eb foq 
idebim u biqulu t-telat sawa: 

igriti 'arga 'arga 
raiMn ingabbirba^® 

'ind hsen il-bi'balli 

u bimme 1-ulad mrowwhin 'a durbim miu it-ta'lile biqulu : 

til' il-qamar wil-mizan 'iddeb ma ban 
fattih ya zabr ir-rummam 'a sadr ir-ruh 
sallim 'alebim sallim ya teris rub 
sallim 'ala buUani yal-bawani 
sibb il-razal is-sefi u barqin iluh 

“^rerijfe diminutive of zarafe. 

i. e. ’dne; cf. H. Sfumme; Oramm. d. Tunis. Arabisch, p. 162 under 
ztlda: Tunis: sa-ra ‘^hair of the body” g-ar “hair in general.” 

^‘mSmirha the “i” is a helping vowel frequently i^ed before the 
prefixes " n and " m.” §abh^ or m§ahhvr bonesetter.” 
f- IV, p. 205, 1. 17, hiwne inst. of himme. 

“ M i, g labor. 
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DU'A S-SITA 

san id-dinya btimsic min rer matar biduru 1-banat wil-ulad 
sawa sawa n bitilbu min allab n biqnlu: 

ya rabbi resese 
ta ngowwiz 'ese 
ta nduqq il-qadim 
ta nsir awadim “ 
itoe imbn ya he imbu 

ya rabbi wes acilna 
waciLaa 'ruq h-cirsanne 
ya rabbi wes u wes 
waciLaa *mq il-hurfes 
ya rabbi wes hal-rebe 
wacilna 'ruq il-hnllebe 

ya rabbna ya rabbna 
wihna sirar wes danbina 
himme il-cibar bi danbihim 
wiMa s-sirar wes danbiaa 

ya rabbi bill il-mizan 
cUl in-na^e min hamdan 
ya rabbi bill is-sadayid 
cill in-nahse mia zayid 
ya rabbi bill ig-garra 
mani qadir itla' barra 
ya rabbi bill d-qlade®^” 

6itl in-nahse min milade 
ya rabbi biU il-muqhar 

” ta cf. Sp. and H„ op. cit., § 79. 

q&dim is half of a load which hangs on both sides of the animal. 

” Sgl. : adami. 

*“ Exclamation of dissatisfaction when feeling cold. 

" i. e. mai. Baby language. 

*’ i. e. hurfei e§-§amal, silyhum marianum, 

’• i. e. ^ullSh el-hiim, eupJioriia. 

** i. e. sananir. Sgl. : Udad. 

**'’ qlSde is a necklace to which coins are fastened. 

*• muqhdr explained as haSaie la qahfit-tabun. Cf. Socin-Stumme, DUoan 
OfUB Oentralarabien, poem 88, note 3b. 
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cill in-nahse min il mnhtar 
ya rabbi bill il-husa 
cill in-nabse min musa 
ya rabbi bill H-ralyun 
cill in-nahse min far'un 
ya rabbi bill il-qamar 
cill in-nahse min 'amar 
ya rabbi bill il-misnad 
eiU in-nahse min ihmad 
ya rabbi bill il-lattiin 
cm in-nahae min sa'dun 

ya matara billina 
u billi ibset ralna 
ralna hasan il-iqra* 
la bizra* wala biqla* 
ihhe imbu ya he imbu 

yamm ^®’’ il-ret ya dayim 
tisqi zarhia n-nayim 
yamm il-ret ya teq'a 
harrakatna has-saq'a 
yamm il-ret ya hobe 
harraqatna has-iobe 

ya hadr yabu-l-'bbas 
tisqi zarhia 1-yabbas 

bdlu bab darcu 
ta yntant fiddancu 
billn bab sqifit6n 
ta tuhrut bicciritcu 


ib^et, diminutive of hist, is according to muhit el-muhit a wide ‘aba. 
It is a short striped coat, reaching to the knees, with short sleeves, only 
worn by women in the Jerusalem district, whore until about forty or fifty 
years ago it was also worn by men as is still done in the Hebron district. 
The Druses on Mount Carmel wear also the biSt, cf. ZDPV., vol. 30, p. 167. 
yamm cf. Sp. and H. op. cit. § 88. 

" taq‘a explained as muS ndfi‘. 

hsbe explained as mihvnye “the windy one”; should perhaps be hsb 
“ heat of fire.” Designation for wind and dust dming hot weather. 
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billina ya 'aise 
tsabbih darie taise 
billina ya mhammadiye 
tsabbih darie matliye 
biUina ya fatma 
tsabbih darie zatma 
biUina ya "aise 
rissina bil-miye rsese 

isti u zidi 
u betna hadidi 
'ammna 'atallah 
casar i§-garra 
ramenah barra 
rizqna 'al aUah 

rahat umm il-ret ta t^b ir-r'ud 
magat ilia 1-qamh tul il-qa'ud 
rahat umm il-ret ta tgib il-matar 
magat ilia 1-qamh M i§-sajar 

fi bet gala biqulu 1-ulad il-hiddawiye t-talye: 

mar inqula ^na laik 
suhb il-matar dahd laik 
i]^a 1-ybm 'abidak 
miftah is-sama bi idak 
ihhe^® imbu ya he imbu 

ida §an il-ulad dairin sawa birannu hedda min san yithammasu 

udrub hil-fal 
u 'ala Uah U-af'al. 

u "wahad biqul quddamhim wil-cill biqulu warah: ya halali/^ ya 
mali. 

yom it-tinen 
■wafet id-den 


’“zStma i. e. 'aime Partic. of 'am i. e. melon. 

•“ Pun upon the words rUHna and reSeSe. 
lam/ma hiduru l-ulad u bisiru vrannv, in-niswan yirSiquhin bil-moie u 
hada fal min i&n allah yvrsil matar u biqulu: 

•*Por hum. 
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u surt acassir 'a 

Eef: ya Mali ya maU 

yom it-talata 
halata zalata 

wislat salati lilMi. Eef: 

yom il-arba'a 
banet rab'a 

inbaddat 'allya la hali. Eef : 

yom il-hamis 
fassalt qamis 

harir mhallat cittami Eef: 

yom ig-gim'a 
dawet sam'a 

lam'at lam'a min qnddami. Eef: 

yom is-sabt 
sabbat msabbi 

darabni rabbi la hali. Eef : 


fi ramadan bidurn 1-ulad 'al-bawab fil-lel u bimdahu u biqulu : 
uhe uhe I uhe 

man hn lana nhe 'ah lana uhe 

rabbi ir 2 dqhum uhe bihiyisin uhe 

taht et-tabaqa uhe bictib waraqa uhe 

fil-qadus uhe bi'idd flus uhe 

haqq il-'arus uhe laqet qutta halali 

timsi u tunbus halali 

nabast ma'ha halali 

laqet §dlyil halali. 

es tistari bu halali 

habbit iqdami halali 

ya min inaqris halali 

'ali inaqris halali 

unmeh itnaqris halali 

abuh inaqris halali 


' For halal; ealal. 


•* Of. Sp. and H., op. cit., Vocabularium sub rob'o. 
uhs imperat. of waha. 
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ahuh inaqris halali 
uhteh itnaqris halali 
hatu hatu wil-'arab matu 
wil-bararit aclat igrena. 

in sahUim hadiye biqulu: 

halaf allah 'alecn u cattir hCTCu. 
win ma saUilims si bihdu Mddawiyet hazl : 

balata *a balata 
sahdbt il-bet darrata 
tahbne foq tahune 
sahibt il-bet mamhune.®® 

mishara *al-caslan fic-cittab ow fis-surl: 

ya mfallis rowwih 'ad-dar 
bitlaqi t-tabha 'an-nar 
bitlaqi g-grise 
yin'al abu hal-lse. 

illi biftir ramadan biqululeh: 

ya miftir ramadan ja *ayif dinak 
quttitna s-samra tintsil masarinak 
ya muftir sahr allah siqt ‘alek rgal allah 
siqt 'alek es-sarrTse thalli 'zamak harise. 

EANANI LAL-TJLAD IS-SEAR 
min san in-nom wil-mla'abe. 

oh minni minni minni 
ya 'asfurt d-gani 
ya beda bala bayad 
ya hamra bala hinni. 

'enak ya habibi namat 

w'en il-haqq lam namat 

u la 'umr sidde 'a maUuq damat 


Of. note 40 to translation. 
'•'’Explained as tnSayih. 
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ma aMa layali l-hana retha damat 
■wallah layali 1-hana qawam tigi qawam truh 
ama layali is-sidde bittul ‘al-magruh. 


oh miTiTii minni mmm 
retak ya habibi ma tribs 'anni 
win ribt ‘anni btow^ni “ 
ya rabbi ihalli li iyak twannisni 

nam ya habibi nam 
ladbaUak ter il-hamam 
ya haman la teaddiq si 
badhak 'a habibi bass ta inam. 

mitlak ma gabu 

Ian inhanu u sabu 
low bartalu id-daya 
bes ma gabu 

mitlak ma gabu in-niswan 
ya ward mfattih Jfi bustan 

j- Eefrain 

mitlak ma bsuf 
ya liyit U-hariif 
ya la^ id-dani 
fil-waraq malfuf. 

Kef rain : 

mitlak ma bara 
yabn il-umara 
racbin il-hel 
u masyin randara. 

Refrain : 

had-diye 

fiha qalam widwiye 
wid-dlye i il-luhra 
timsik ilgam il-muhra. 

Eefrain : 

aqra' wantaf habib sitto 
rah yitdandaf dowwa' bisto 

26 


bittul instead of bittul. 

IV F. of wahaS. 

From ’anas. 

*° §db hi walad “ bring forth a child.” 
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nizil 'as-suq yitsowwaq 

gab mtabbaq yit'am sitto. Eefraiii : 

habibi habbeto 
guwa 1-bu^ hatteto. 

sanniinak u tammumak 'ayiz yocil mam 
wil-ale wil-mazzika wihbab immak tiltam 
s a.Tm iinak u tammumak u 'ayiz yocil buff 
will ale wil-mazzika wimmak tibia' 'ad-daff 
sanniinak u tammumak u 'ayiz yocil bed il-gan 
wil-ale wil-mazzika tidriblak bil-hammam. 

win gani habibi idada 
laadbaMo r-raqqada 
wa'zim ulad il-hara 
waqul ai hadi l-'ada 

win gani habibi yimsi 
laa'mallo haruf mahsi 
wa'zim ulad il-hara 
wiUif ana mocilsi.*® 
hizzi hizzi ya naUe 
laadbaMic gage u wazze 
dadi ya qren il-ful 
dadi yislam li hat-tol 

hizzi hizzi ya nahle 
cabset ruzz ya nahle 
hizzi balah ya naMe 
tahti satah ya nahle 

hizzi hizzi ya nahle 
malli qadah ya nahle 
min rabbaci ya naUe 
aUah a'taci ya naMe 

Cf. note 7 to translation. 

** Children use mam i. e. 'am instead of halz; it is used to designate 
food in general. 

Children language for luhz. 

** From da'da. 

•' Cf. note 47 to translation. 


“ mddiUi i. e. md Olil Ui. 
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Musectm: of Fine Abts, Boston 

Achaeya, P. K., Indian Architecture According to the Mdnasdra- 
Hlpasastra, pp. iv, 268, index: A Dictionary of Hindu Archi- 
tecture, pp. XX, 861, index. Both printed in Allahabad, 
published by the Oxtobd Univeesety Pbebs, and without 
date (1927 or 1928). 

These two volumes, the latter especially, are monumental works, 
and will he indispensable to every student of Indian architecture 
and realia. Only those who work along these lines will realise the 
great labour involved in the preparation of such books, especially 
when they are almost the first of their kind; the serious study of 
the Indian silporsastras has been too long delayed, and a warm 
welcome may he extended to the Professor’s undertaking. The 
author, nevertheless, has neglected a good deal of work that has 
been done in this field; surprising omissions in the references, for 
example, are Eao, Tdlamdna, Jouveau-Dubreuil, Archeologie du 
8ud de I’Inde, and texts such as the Visnudharmottara and Sil- 
paratna. Moreover the author is too little, if at aU, acquainted 
with the actual buildings; otherwise, indeed, he could not have 
remarked that the buildings and sculptures of the time when the 
text of the Mdnasara was composed “ have all been destroyed,” 
overlooking the fact that sculptures and buildings of this and 
earlier periods survive in thousands, and that a very great deal 
of exact information about the early architecture can be gathered 
from the Suhga, Kusana, and Andhra reliefs. I have myself in 
preparation a work based on this early material, which can and 
necessarily will be very fully illustrated. Jouveau-Dubreuil had 
the immense advantage of a thorough knowledge of the actual 
architecture, and of personal contact with living sthapaiis able to 
explain the meaning of technical terms ; without these qualifications 
Professor Aeharya has attempted an almost impossible task, for 
here book-learning, however profound, is insufficient. 

The following notes, however, are meant to be a further con- 
tribution to the subject and an acknowledgment of the value of 
what the Professor has already accomplished, rather than further 
criticism. 
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As of most general interest I would caU attention to the items 
Ahhasa, Gandra-sala, Hasti-nahha^ Kutagdra, Likhj Linga, Naraca, 
Tula. I should also like to emphasize the fact that a study of the 
early use of the words which later appear as established technical 
terms in the Silpa-sastras is of great value for the study of archi- 
tectural history. There is stiU very much to be accomplished iu 
this direction. 

iVhasa: together with ardha-oitra and citrabhdsa are completely misunder- 
stood. Neither of these is a material, but as explained by Srikumara, 
Silparatna, Ch. 64, w. 2-6 (see my translation in the Sir Ashutosh 
Mookerjee Memorial Volume), and by Kao, Elements of Eindu Icono- 
graphy, I, p. 52, citing the Suprabhedagama, a method. Both the 
Manasara and Suprabhedagama as cited by the Professor himself are 
perfectly clear on the point; as the matter is important, I quote 
the latter: 

Sarndvayava-sampurnam drsyam tac citram ucyate 

Ardhavayava-samdrsyam ardha-citram caiva ca ( sic ) . 

Pate bhittau ca yo(al) likhyam^ citrdbhdsam ihocyate (sic). 

The mistake about Sbhdsa has led to the extraordinary view [Diet. 
p. 65, 1. 3) that dlekhya is also a material. Oitra, in fact is divided 
into citra, ardha-oitra, and dtrSbhdsa, respectively sculpture in the 
round, reliefs, and painting. In Indian Architecture, p. 70, in the 
same connection sarvdhgadriyamdna, rendered “ quite transparent,” 
really means “in which all the parts of the body are visible.” 
Of course, there are many cases where citra by itself is used to mean 
painting, but some of these need critical examination; for example 
citrdni mandaldni of Cullavagga, V, 9, 2 does not mean “ painted 
circular linings,” as rendered in S. B. E., XX, but simply "carved 
bowl-rests.” 

idhdra: add the meaning, “reservoir,” Arthasdstra, HI. 8 (Meyer). 
Adhisthana, plinth: Mukherji, Report on the Antiquities of the District 
of Lalitpur, 1899, describes and illustrates the various parts and 
mouldings. A few diagrams of this kind would have greatly enhanced 
the value of the Dictionary. 

Ajira: a courtyard, see Geiger, Mahdvamsa, Ch. 'XSS.Y, 3 and transl., 
p. 246. 

Alambana-baha : the balustrade, vedikd, of a ataiTyraj, sopdnS, Cullavagga, 
V, 11. Cf. hasti-hasta. Alambana, per se, is the plinth of a railing 
or balustrade. 

Alekhya: not in the Dictionary. See above under dbhdsa. The working 
drawing, on cloth, for the Lohapasada is thus designated in the 
Mahavamsa, Ch. XXVII, 10. Alekhya-sthana is a space left in a 
manuscript for the subsequent insertion of an illustration. 


* { yal lekhyarh. 
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Slmdcu: balcony, gallery. Cullavagga, VI, 3, 5, glossed pamukha = 
pramukha: ib. VI, 14, 1, described as hattJiirnakhakam, see hasti- 
nakha. In Mahavamsa, XXV, 3, the rendering of alinda as “ terrace 
in front of a house door” (Gieiger, Mahavamsa, p. 246, note 2) seems 
very questionable. 

imalaka: not in the Diotionary, though discussed in the other volume, 
p. 179, where kalasa, “ vase ” (finial) is misrendered “ dome.” 

Not in the Manasara, and the suggested equivalent mUrdhni-istaka 
seems a little questionable. 1 doubt if an example as finial could 
be cited before the Gupta period, when it can be seen on the reduced 
edifices of the Sarnath lintel (Sahni, Catalogue, pis. XV-XXVI) ; 
but these imply an already well-established tradition. The form is 
already employed architecturally in connection with pilasters repre- 
sented at Amaravatl. In Cullavagga, VI, 2, 4 a kind of chair is 
termed dmalaka-vantika-pitiMm, and this is glossed by Buddhaghosa 
as “ having large dmalofco-formed feet attached to the back.” The 
translation “ many feet ” of S. B. E. XX, 166, cited by Acharya 
without comment, can hardly be justified, though Buddhaghosa’s 
bahupdda suggests it at first sight. Amongst the countless repre- 
sentations of chairs and couches in Indian art of all periods I cannot 
think of a single example with more than four legs. 

AAgana: applied to the enclosure surrounding a stupa, i. e. the circum- 
ambulation-platform between the stupa and its railing, Dhammapada 
Atthakathd, 290 (Bk. 21, Story 1, Burlingame, H. O. S., vol. 30, 
p. 175). 

Anidvdra: Arthaidstra, II, 3, and III, 8. Meyer renders “ sidedoor,” 
Shamasastry “ front door.” In III, 8, the latter meaning would 
seem to be indicated, as only one door is mentioned, and the window 
above it is referred to. In the early reliefs we see no side doors 
to ordinary houses, while there is generally a window above the 
single (front) door. 

Aratni: add references to KauHUya Arthasdstra, II, 20, with a table 
of measurements practically identical with that of the Mdnasdra. 
In Arthasdstra II, 5, the rain gauge (s. v. kuttda below) is to be an 
aratni in width, i. e. 2 spans (vitasti) or 24 ahgulas. 

Argada: Pali aggada, Simhalese aguda, a bolt. See under dvdra, below. 

Arghya; not in the Dictionary. In Mahavamsa, XXX, 92, Geiger’s render- 
ing of agghiya as “ arches ” is impossible. Agghiya-panti may be rows 
of garlands or swags, a common enough ornament, or more likely 
rows of vessels of some kind; phalikagghiya must be a crystal dish or 
platter, as it has four corners in which are placed heaps (rdsiyo) of 
gold, gems, or pearls— but more likely we should understand phadak- 
agghiya and translate as “wooden offering table” or “altar.” In 
any case “ four corners ” has no meaning in connection with any sort 
of known torana. Agghika of Mhv. XXXIV, 73 is more doubtful. 
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perhaps here equivalent to altars or reredos (Simh. wahal-kad). 
See also agghiya, agghika in P. T. S. Pali Dictionary. 

iryaka-stamhha ; not in the Dictionary: but see under avesanin, below, 
and Dictionary, p. 669. 

Asandi, a throne, seat.- Atharva Veda, XV, 3 (see Whitney, in H. O. 8., 
Vol. VIII), where the various parts are named; the description sug- 
gests the types still seen at Amaravatt. 

A detailed nomenclature of seats will be found in CuUavagga, VI, 2. 
Cf. it., VI, 14, also Brahmajdla Sutta, {Dialogues, I, p. 11, note 4). 

Pace S. B. E. XVII, p. 27, it is by no means demonstrable from 
Jataka I, 108, that asandi means “cushion”; Cowell’s “couch” is 
undoubtedly correct, and this is the sense everywhere else. To sup- 
pose a chair or couch placed in a cart presents no diflSculty. 

Attala: watch-towers or gate-towers, Milmdapamha, V, 4. Oopuratthd, 
Mahdvamsa, XXV, 30. Qopurattalaga, Uttarddhyayanasutram, IX, 
18, Charpentier, pp. 97, 314. 

Avasaraka: osaraka (Pali) (?that which sheds water) overhanging 
eaves (of a building without verandahs, analinda), CuUavagga, VI, 
3, 5 : glossed as chadana-pamukham, “ projecting from the roof.” 
Osdrake, "under the eaves,” i. e. outside the house, Jataka, 111, 446. 
Cf. modern chajja. 

Avesanin: not in the Dictionary, architect, foreman. Inscription on Safi(h 
south torana, “ Gift of Ananda, son of Vasisthi, avesanin (rendered 
“ foreman of the artisans ” ) of R5ja §rl ^atakarni ” ( Marshall, Guide 
to Sand, p. 48). lyaka {dryaka) -stambhas dedicated by Siddhartha 
son of Nagacanda, both dvesanins (Burgess, yotes on the Amaravati 
Stupa, p. 56) ; dvesa is stated to mean a workshop, atelier. 

Ayas: not in the Dictionary. This word is always used for iron (see 
loha, below). Mahdvamsa, XXV, 28, ayo-kammata-dvdra, “iron 
studded gate” (of a city); ib., 30, ayo-gulam, “iron balls”; i6., 
XXIX, 8, ayo-jdla, an iron trellis used in the foundations of a stupa. 
Keference might have been made to the iron pillars at Delhi and 
Dhar, and the use of iron in building at Konarak. 

Bodhi-ghara, mahdbodhi-ghara: temples of the Bodhi-tree, presumably 
like the many examples illustrated in the early reliefs. Xo doubt 
a pre-Buddhist form, preserved in connection with the cult of the 
Bodhi tree. See Mahdvamsa, XXXVI, 55, XXXVII, 31, etc.; in the 
former place provided with a sand court, vdlikdtala; ib., XXXV, 89 
angana. Also called a mandapa, ib., XVIII, 63. 

Bodhi-manda (la) : is treated as synonymous with vajrdsana, but is really 
the special area within which the vajrdsana is established; see Hslian 
Tsang as cited by Watters, II, 114, 115. 

Oamdra (-sola), etc.: some useful material is contributed towards a 
solution of the problem of the proper designation of the so-called 
“ eaity a- window ” (dormer or attic window, gable, etc.), one of the 
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commonest and most distinctive motifs recognizable in Indian archi- 
tecture from first to last. “ Caitya-window ” is unsatisfactory, as the 
form is by no means peculiar to, nor can it have been originally 
devised expressly for caitya-halls; the gable form is derived from that 
of an ordinary barrel-vaulted house end. Torana is perhaps correct 
in so far as the window is actually an arch, vatayana in so far as 
it is a window, but neither is sufiiciently specific. The problem is a 
little complicated by the fact that we have to do both with arched 
windows actually admitting air to upper chambers, dormers, or attics, 
with real internal space, and also with similar forms used deeoratively 
and placed in series on cornices or similarly used in friezes; but 
the various architectural forms, complete figures, or heads (see also 
gandharva-mukha and gfha) which appear framed in the niche formed 
by the window-arch prove that the idea of an opening to internal 
space is always present. The best established word is Tamil kudu 
( Jouveau-Dubreuil, passim), but there seems to be no similar word 
in Sanskrit; kudu means nest, and it applies both to the window 
as an ornament, and to actual pavilions (karna-kUdu, Jouveau- 
Dubreuil, Dravidian Architecture, fig. 4 ) . The proper term in Sanskrit 
seems to be oandra-sald { see s. v. in the Dictionary ) , meaning either 
a gabled chamber on or above the kapota (for which candra is given 
as a synonym), or the gable window itself. In the last ease candra- 
idld should really be an abbreviation of candra-iald-vat&yana, and 
this seems to be the most explicit designation : “ gable-window ” is 
probably the best English phrase, German dachfenster. 

A number of passages seem to show also that gavdksa may be 
synonymous with candra-sdla-vdtayana. Thus in Raghuvamsa, VII, 
11, the gavdksas are crowded with the faces of beautiful young 
women looking out, and ih. XIX, 7, Agnivarman is visible to his 
subjects only to the extent of his feet hanging down from the 
The modern vernacular equivalent is of course jharokhd. 

The many-cusped arch, known to modern Musalman masons as 
piydliddr mihrab, and familiar in Rajput, Mughal, and modem Indian 
architecture, is a development of the “horse-shoe ” arch (gable win- 
dow) which has rightly been regarded as of Indian, pre-Muhammadan 
invention (Hivoira, Moslem Architecture, p. IlOf); every stage in 
the evolution can be followed. Cusped arches are found already in 
Java by the eighth century (Borobu^ur) ; there is an excellent 
example at the Gal Vihare, Polonnaruva, Ceylon. It would take too 
much space to treat this interesting subject at length here, but it 
is worth while to note that Mukherji, Antiquities of the Lalitput 
District, I, p. 9, gives the Indian terminology; the “parts of the 
so-called Saracenic (five-foiled) arch, are all Hindu.” These names 
are, for the spring of the arch, ndga (cf. ndga-bandha in the sense of 
chamfer-stop) ; for the foils or cups, katora; and for the top, cilkka 
( ? = culikd, q. v, in Dictionary ) . 
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Cankrama: cloister, monk’s walk, at first perhaps only paved, later roofed 
and railed {GuUavagga, V, 14, 2, 3). Cankamana-aSla, "hall in a 
cloister,” Oullavagga, V, 14, 2 and Mahavagga, III, 5. 

Cetiya-ghara: in Mahavamsa, XXXI, 29, and 60, 61, cetiya-ghara is a 
structure built over a stupa, thupam, tassopari gharath. Some have 
seen evidence of such a structure in the still standing tall pillars 
surrounding the Thuparama Dagaba at Anuradhapura, and this inter- 
pretation seems to he plausible, especially as the pillars are provided 
with tenons above. An actual example of a stupa with a roof over 
it, supported by four pillars, can be seen at Gadaladeniya, near Kandy, 
Ceylon. The old caitya-halls are also, of course, cetiya-gharas, and 
of these there existed also many structural examples. 

“ Thfipaghara ... is simply a house over a tope ” fHocart, A. M., 
Ceylon Joum. Science, C., Vol. I, p. 145). 

CkcmnavUra: some description might have been given of this very common 
ornament, found from pre-Mauryan times to the present day. See 
Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, I, p. xxxi, and M. F. A. Bulletin, 
No. 152, p. 90. The channavira passes over both shoulders and both 
hips, crossing and fastening in the middle of the breast and middle 
of the back; it is worn by deities and men, male and female, and 
occurs also in Java. 

Oitra: art, ornament, sculpture, painting, see above under Sbhdsa. Citra, 
citra-karma do not always mean painting. Some places where the 
word occurs and has been so translated need reexamination; for 
example, Cullavagga, V, 9, 2, citrdni mandalani does not mean 
“ painted circular lining^s,” but rather '* carved bowl-rests.” Some 
references should be given to citra-sahha, citra^Sala which are of 
very common occurrence in the sense " painted hall or chamber.” 
The citta-sahha of Jacobi, Ausgewdhlte Erzahlimgen, p. 39, has a 
high tower {uttunga sihard). Description of a citta-sahha cited 
from the Uttarddhyayana Sutra, Meyer, Hindu Tales, p. 174. CittO- 
gdra, in Sutta VithaAga, II, 298. 

CUlikd: as something at the top must be connected with cdM. But in 
Mdnasdna, L. 301, [Diet., p. 197), lamha-hdram api culikddibhih, 
culikd must be "bodice,” and synonymous with colaka. 

Daraninavami-iild : not in the Dictionary. A square stone (or rarely 
bronze) slab or box divided into nine compartments in which are 
placed symbols connected with water, the whole being laid below the 
foundations of a temple or below an image (A. S. I., A. R., 1903-04, 
p. 98, note). This object is known in Ceylon as a yantra-gala, where 
several examples have been found (Parker, Ancient Ceylon, pp. 298, 
658; Mem. Colombo Museum, Series A, I, p. 25). 

Deva-kula: in the Avaddna-iataka (Peer, p. 98), used of a temple of 
NfirSyatm. See also A. S. I., A. R., 1911-12, p. 124. Devakula of 
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the Naga Dadhikarna, Mathura inscription, Ltiders’ List, No. 63. 
Inscription of Lonasobhika on Mathura ayagapata, see TI Int. Oongr. 
Orientalists, III, p. 143. 

Dhavala, whitening: applied to a plastered or other surface, Milparatna, 
Ch. 64. Dhavala-hara, a “ White House,” palace, Haribhadra, Sanat- 
kumaracarita, 548, 599, 608. 

Drupada: a post, Rg Veda, 3, 32, 33. The whole passage is very doubt- 
ful, but apparently two horses are compared to carved figures of 
some kind (brackets?) upon a wooden post. 

Dvdra: the parts of a door are listed in Cullavagga, V, 14, 3, also i5. 
VI, 2 (not quite correctly translated in S. B. E., XX, p. 106), as 
follows; kavdta, the leaves; pitthasamghdta ^ (= Sanskrit prasthd- 
samghdtikd, “upstanding pair”), the door-posts; udukhalUka, thres- 
hold; uttarapdsaka, lintel; aggalavatti, bolt-post; kapi-sisaka, bolt 
(-handle) ; sucika, the pin or part of the kapi-sisa which fits into 
the socket in the bolt-post (cf. suci = cross-bar of a vedikd) ; ghatikd, 
apparently the slot in the bolt-post just referred to; talacchidda, 
key-hole; dvinchanacchidda, string-hole; dvinchana-rajju, string for 
pulling the leaves to from outside preparatory to locking. Some of 
these terms occur elsewhere; with reference to a passage in the 
Mahdparinihhdna, Sutta where Xnanda leans against the kapi-sisaka 
Buddhaghosa is certainly right in glossing kapi-sisaka as aggala, 
for the Siihhalese agula is big enough to lean against (see my 
Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, figs. 80-82, for illustrations, ib. p. 133, for 
the Sinhalese terminology). As in so many other cases the terms 
are perfectly comprehensible when the objects have been seen as 
represented in relief, or in use, and when the modern technical terms 
are known. 

As correctly observed in 8 . B. E., XX, p. 160, dvdra is “doorway,” 
“ aperture,” always with reference to outer doors or gates of any 
building, or of a city, while kavdta means the leaves of a door, the 
door itself. 

See also under grha, and cf. Robert Knox’s description of the palace 
of Raja Simha II, “stately Gates, two-leaved . . . with their posts, 
excellently carved.” 

Bahi-dudla-sdld = iahir-dvdra-sdld, “ outer room,” “ gate cham- 
ber,” Mrcchakatika, III, 3. 

From RV. I, 51, 14 we get duryo yupah for the door posts, from 
RV. I, 113, 14 dtd for the door leaves, and from RV. III. 61. 4 a thong 
(syuman) fastening. 

Dvara-Mha: door posts, Mahdvarhsa, XXV, 38: ayo-dvdra, ayo-kammata- 
dvara, ib. XXV, 28, 29, 32. 

Dvdra-kotthaka, gate house : dttakdta dvdra-kotthaka, etc., “ a gate-house 
^ See S. B. E. XX, p. 105, note 2. 
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with a decorated peak, and surrounded by statues of Indra, as though 
guarded by tigers,” Jataka, VI, 125: cf. Dhammapada Atihakatha, 
Bk. 2, story 7. 

For kotthaka see also OuUavagga, V, 14, 4 and VI, 3, 10; Jataka, 
I, 351 and II, 431; and Meyer, Arthasdstra, p. 75, note 5 (in the 
sense of “shrine”). Kotthaka is usually “gatehouse,” but pitthi- 
kotthaka is “ back-room ” in Dhammapada Atthakathd, II, 19. 

In Jataka I, 227, dvdra-kotthaka is, as usual, gate-house, not as 
interpreted in S. B. B. XVII, 219, ‘mansion’ (the ‘mansion’ is ghara 
and it has seven dvdra-kotthakas) . 

Gdirikd: red chalk. Cullavagga, V, 11, 6, geruka, red coloring for walls. 
Medium red color, Silparatna, Ch. 64, 117. Brown, Indian painting 
under the Mughals, p. 124 (used in preparing the lekhani or pencil). 
Used as rouge, Karpuramanjari, III, 18, see H. O. S., Vol. 4, note on 
p. 268. As a pigment, dhdtu-raga, Meghaduta, 102. Geruka, Culla- 
vagga, V, 11, 6, VI, 3, 1, and VI, 17, 1. Mahdvagga, VII, 11, 2. 

Oan^-hheranda : insufficiently explained by the cross-reference to stamhha. 
The two-headed eagle, a gigantic bird of prey, is first found in India 
on a Jaina stupa base at Sirkap (Marshall, Guide to Taxila, p. 74). 
In mediaeval art two forms appear, analogous to those of garudas, 
one with ta human body and two bird heads, the other entirely bird. 
Connected especially with the kings of Vijayanagar, and appearing 
on their coins, carrying elephants in its claws. Other examples at 
Sri^ailam (A. S. I., A. R., Southern Circle, 1917-18) ; remarkable 
panels at Koramangala and Belur, Calukyan {Mysore A. S. Rep., 
1920, and Narasimachar, Kesava temple at BelUr, p. 8). A common 
motif in south Indian jewellery. In Ceylon, see my Mediaeval Sin- 
halese art, p. 85. Cf. also hatthilinga-sakuna, Dhammapada Attha- 
kathd, 1, 164. Further references will appear in the Boston Cata- 
logue of Mughal Paintings. 

Gandha-kuti, see s. v. Kuti. 

Gandharva-mukha: designation of the busts or faces framed in the open- 
ings of kudu, candra-sdld-vdtdyana, or gavdksa, gable windows 
( Jouveau-Dubreuil, Dravidian Architecture, p. 12). Cf. canda-muha, 
s. V. candra-sdld. 

Gavdksa: see Candra, Gandharva-mukha, Grha, and Barmya. 

Grha, ghara, d,gdra, geha, etc.: there is an excellent description of Va- 
santasena’s house {geha, ihavana) in the Mrcchakatika. IV, 30, seq. 
There are eight courts ( paotthd = prakostha ) ; “ above the outer door 
{geha-dvara) is an ivory torana, supported by torarm-dharana-tham- 
bha, and stretching up its head {sisa) towards the sky; at each 
side are festival jars {mahgala-kalasa) — “Yes, Vasantasena’s house 
is a beautiful thing.” In the first court are pdsddOfpanti, rows of 
pavilions, having stairways {sohdna), and crystal windows {phati- 

* Pali pakutta, Cullavagga VT, 3, 5 is rendered “ inner verandahs ” in 

S. B. E., XX, p. 175. 

o 
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vada — sphatika-vatayana) with moon-faces (muhe-cande) , or probably 
“faces on the candra,” i. e. gandharva-mukhas framed in the candra- 
Mld-vatdyanas ornamenting the roll-cornice, for which the description 
“ seeming to look down upon Uj jayini ” would be very appropriate. 
In the third court are courtezans carrying pictures painted in many 
colors, vivikavanni dvalitta citraphala = vividhavarnikavalipta dtra- 
phalaka. In the fourth court, where music and dancing take place, 
there are water-coolers (salila-gagario — salilagargarayah) hanging 
from the ox-eye windows {gavekkha = gavdksa) . 

Tisala’s palace in the Kalpa Sutra, 32, is a vdsa-ghara, dwelling 
place ; it is saoitta-kamme, decorated with pictures, and uUoya-cittiya, 
has a canopy of painted cloth (cf. Pali ulloka) . 

Milindapanha, II, 1, 13 has “ As all the rafters of the roof of a 
house go up to the apex, slope towards it, are joined together at it.” 

The famous triumph song of the Buddha (Niddnakathd, Jdtaka, 1, 
7'6 = Dhammapada, 154) has “Broken are all thy beams (phdsuka), 
the housetop (gaha-kuta) shattered”: the housebuilder is gaha- 
kdraka. 

See also Bodhighara, Cetiyaghara, Cittagara, Dhavala, Kutagdra, 
SamiLdrdgdra, Santhagdra. 

Barmy a; ramyam harmyam, a beautiful palace, Tikrama Carita (Edger- 
ton, text and transl. in H. 0. 8. 26, p. 258, and 27, p. 239) has the 
following parts: mulapratigthdna, basement; ihiiti-stamiha-dvdra- 
toro/na, walls, pillars, doorways and arches; sdlahhanjikd, statues; 
prdngana, courts; kapdta, folding doors; parigha, door-bars;* valathi, 
roofs; vitanka, cornices; ndga-dwnta, pegs; mattavdrana, turrets; 
gavdksa, ox-eye windows; sopdno, stairs; nondy ouorfodi-yrha, pavilions 
(?) (see Dictionary, s. v.). Barmikd, the little square structure on 
the top of a stupa {Divyavaddna) . A cross reference to rdja-harmya 
should he given in the Dictionary. 

Earmya, dwelling, Atharva Veda, XVIII, 4, 55; KV. I, 121, 1, I, 166, 4, 
VII, 56, 16, etc. 

Savitdna-harmya, Raghuvamsa, XIX, 39, “ palace with an awn- 
ing ” ; or perhaps vitdna = modern chajja. 

Hasti-hasta, gaja-hasta: amongst innumerable examples might be cited 
one at Narayanpur, Burgess, A. S. W. I., Ill, pi. XXXI, 3. Elephant- 
trunk balustrades in Ceylon are gt-honda-vel, with the same sense as 
hasti-hasta. 

Basti-nakha: literally “elephant’s nail.” In Oullavagga, VI, 14, 1 a 
pdsdda having an dlinda (balcony, gallery), qualified as hatthir 
nakhakam, is a permitted monastic residence. According to Buddha- 
ghosa’s gloss this means hatthi-kumhha patitthitaih, literally ** sup- 
ported on elephants’ frontal globes,” and so to be rendered “ supported 
by pillars having elephant capitals”; and this is plausible enough. 


* But see Parikhd, usually, and perhaps here also, a moat. 



Entrance of sela-cetiiiu-f/harn at Bedsit : 
hiisti-iinkha colninn on left snpi>ortins: tlUnila. 



Ratha op Nakvla and Sahadeva, Mamallapukam. 

Hasti-prstha construction (cf. back of elephant on left) : shows also pan jams, 
and kapotas with kildus. 
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as pillars with elephant capitals, supporting galleries and upper 
storeys, are highly characteristic of early Indian architecture. It 
is true that one hesitates to accept nakha in any other sense than that 
of “ nail ” or “ claw.” But it is possible to retain the interpretation 
“ elephant capital ” without supposing that nakha = kumhha, for in 
fact the observer, standing at the foot of such columns, e. g. at Bedsa 
(see accompanying Plate), and looking upwards, sees nothing of the 
actual capital, except the under sides and nails of the fore feet of 
the elephants, which project beyond the edge of the abacus, and this 
may well have given rise to the term “ elephant’s nail ” as applied to 
elephant capitals. 

On the other hand, hasti-nakha occurring in the Sisupalavadha, 
III. 68, Sanairaniyanta rayapatanto rathah ksitim hastinakhat . . . 
turahgaih, “ the swift chariots are slowly brought down from the 
hastinakha to earth by the horses,” seems to refer to a place or 
structure on the rampart. Amara’s gloss is purdvari mrtkutah “ a 
kuta made of earth at the city gate.” 

The word also occurs in KautiUya ArthasSstra, p. 53 of Shamasastry, 
the Dictionary citing only Shamasastry’s translation s. v. grha-vin- 
ydsa. Here too, hasti-nakhas are connected with the gate and ram- 
part of a fort. Meyer’s version, p. 71, given here with slight modifi- 
cation, is much to be preferred : “ For access, an ‘ Elephant’s nail,’ 
level with the opening of the gateway, and a drawbridge {saihkramah 
sarhharyo) ; or in case there is no water (for a moat), a causeway 
made of earth.” The hasti-nakha is here then presumably a pillar 
with an elephant capital, standing in the moat, to receive the draw- 
bridge when the latter is let down upon it, or pushed out onto it.‘ 
It is not impossible that the term hasti-nakha, by an extension of the 
original and strict meaning, had come to be applied also to the draw- 
bridge itself, and even to the causeway. 

The Sisupdlavadha passage would then imply simply the bringing 
of the chariots across the drawbridge, or, as understood by Amara, 
across the causeway of earth which takes its place when there is no 
water; and thence onto the solid ground. 

Cf. Kesanakha-stUpa, s. v. Stupa, not explained (Feer, Avadana 
Sataka, p. 487), but possibly with some reference to a lion capital. 

Hasti-prdkdra, see Prakdra. 

Easti-prstha, gajarprstha: this appropriate name is applied to the build- 
ings with apsidal structures, common in Pallava, Cola, and later 
Dravidian work (see accompanying Plate). The reference on p. 159 
to Indian Antiquary XII should be corrected to XL. On p. 398 hasti- 
pr^tha single-storeyed buildings are said to have an “ oval steeple ” ; 
read instead “ apsidal roof.” The Professor elsewhere often refers to 
oval buildings, perhaps meaning apsidal ; an oval plan is unknown to 
Indian architecture. 


“ Or, if we read asamhdryo, then supporting a fixed bridge. 
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Kudu, see s. v. candra-sdla. 

Kumbha (and kalasa) : I cannot see any evidence in the texts cited to 
justify the translation “ cupola.” The jar in question has actually 
always the form of a jar, and is placed above the dome, cupola, spire, 
dmalaka, roof-ridge, or whatever otherwise forms the top of a build- 
ing. Kumbha also = temples of an elephant, see s. v. hasti-nakha. 

Kunda: a bowl used as a rain-gauge (varsamdna) and placed in front 
of a granary (kosthdgdra) (Kautilya, Arthasdstra, II, 5). 

Kundikd: should be equated with kamamdalu (not in the Dictionary) 
and explained as the water-pot carried by Brahmanical hermits and 
Buddhist monks, and provided with two openings, one a funnel at 
the side for filling, the other at the top of the neck, which is also 
the handle. Many examples have been found on Indian Buddhist 
monastic sites. The kundikd is carried only by deities of ascetic type 
especially Brahma and Siva, and by rsis, and should not be confused 
with the amrta-kala^a, which has only one opening, and is carried by 
other deities, especially Indra and Maitreya. A full discussion of the 
Indian and Chinese forms by the present writer and P. S. Kershaw 
will appear in Artibus Asiae. 

Kutdgdra: regarding the kutdgdra-sdld in the Mahdli Sutta of the Digha 
Nikdya, Buddhaghosa, Swnangala-Vildsini, p. 309, has the following, 
which I quote here from a letter received from Mrs. Ehys Davids: 
“ In that wood they established a Samgha-park. There, having joined 
the kannikd (ear-thing, corner of the upper storey) of the pillars 
{thambha, lit. supports) above by the samkhepa (holding together, 
fastening together) of the kutdgdra-sdld, they made the pdsdda (ter- 
raced or balconied mansion) like to a mansion of devas. With refer- 
ence to this the Saihgha-park was known as the Kutagara-sala.” 
Here, of. samkhepa with ksepana in the sense of cornice; but I sus- 
pect a reference to brackets connecting pillars and kannikd (the Dic- 
tionary has fcewafka = upper part of the entablature); such brackets 
are very frequently represented in the early reliefs (Bharhut and 
SancI). Acharya’s Index has no entry under “bracket,” but there 
must have been a word or words in use for so common a structural 
feature. 

Geiger’s “balconied windows” for kutdgdra in Mahdvamsa, Ch. 
XXVII, is scarcely satisfactory; the pdsdda of nine storeys has 100 
kutdgdras on each storey, and little pavilions, panjara or {candra) 
-sdld seem to be meant, such as are very common In Pallava archi- 
tecture; e. g. at Mamallapuram, and cf. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Dravidian 
Architecture, fig. 4. The pavilion occupied by the Bodhisattva while 
in his mother’s womb is called a kutdgdra (Lalita Vistara, Ch. VII). 

As Pali panna-kuti and panna-sdld are synonymous designations of 
hermits huts, and as these are always single-storeyed cell.s, it follows 
that kuta-sdld need not be a room on the top of a building. 

I am inclined to suppose that kutdgdra generally means simply “ a 
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house with a finial (or finials).” Cf. kuta, “flnial” (vase) in inscrip- 
tions cited in Diet., p. 708. Gaha-kuta, Jataka, I, 76. In Ceylon in 
the eighteenth century the use of such finials was permitted only in the 
case of devales, vihares, resthouses, and the houses of chiefs of Disawa 
or higher rank. On this analogy the ultimate meaning of kutagara 
would be “ honorable building.” In all the early reliefs, palaces, city 
gates, temples, etc., are duly provided with finials, while village 
houses lack them. 

Kuti: not in the Dictionary as a separate word, but cf. gandha-kuti. 

In the SulagavOi {= Isdnabali) ritual of the Qrhya Sutras (cita- 
tions in Arbmann, Rudra, pp. 104 fif.) kuti = dyatana in the sense of 
shrines erected for Isana, MidhusI and Jayanta. 

Under gandhakuti add: see full discussion in A. S. I., A. R., 1906- 
07, pp. 97-99, with mulagandhakuti and sailagandhakuti cited from 
Sdmath inscriptions. Reference should also be made to the Sanci 
relief, north torana, left pillar, front, second panel, showing the Jeta- 
vana garden with the Gandhakuti, Kosambakuti, and Karorikuti 
( Marshall, Guide to Sanchi, p. 58 ) , “ the three favourite residences 
of the Buddha.” Fxirther references: Kern, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, p. 28; Cunningham, A. 8. /., Reports, XI, pp. 80 if.; Salmi 
and Vogel, Samath Catalogue, p. 19, 211; Grunwedel, Buddhist Art 
in India, p. 16. 

In the Maviimekhalai the small temple of Campapatl, patron deity 
of Puhar, is called a gufika. 

Kappiya-kuti, vaooa-kuti, Cullavagga, VI, 4, 10. 

Lepa: medium, glue, should be distinguished from sudhd, plaster. Vajra- 
lepa, “ adamantine medium,” actually glue, see recipe in the Silparatna, 
Ch. 64 (my translation in Sir Ashutosh Uookerjee Memorial 'Volume) ; 
Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, pp. 118, 119. Cf. Vttara Ramacarita, III, 
40. 

Sudhd-lepya, plaster and paint, Bodhgaya, 6th-7th century inscrip- 
tion, A. 8. I., A. R., 1908-09, p. 154. 

Likh; additional to the common meanings is that of “turning” (wood, 
etc.). S. B. E., XX, 78, note 3, is wrong in supposing that turning 
was unknown to ancient India. Metal, wood, and ivory are all turned 
at the present-day by means of hand-power devices quite unlike the 
European lathe (see Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, PI. VI, fig. 4, for 
ivory, and remarks ib. p. 141 ) ; turned stone pillars are highly char- 
acteristic of Calukyan architecture (cf. Rea, Chalukyan Architecture, 
p. 5 ) ; and turning is certainly involved in the manufacture of many 
objects represented in early reliefs. It is significant that the Sin- 
halese name of the grooved spindle used in turning is liyana kanda, 
and the word liyana corresponds to likhitum used in Cullavagga, V, 

8, 1 and V, 9, 2 with reference to turned wooden bowls and bowl- 
rests. A meaning, “ to turn wood, etc.” should therefore be given in 
Pali and Sanskrit dictionaries under likh. 8. B. E., loc. cit., trying 
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to escape the meaning “ turning ” goes so far as to speak of using an 
adze on metal; a comical idea, if regarded from the standpoint of 
practical craft. 

Another reference to turning will he found in the Mahasatipatthana 
Suttanta (D. N. II, 291 = Dialogues, 2, p. 328), “even as a skilful 
turner {bhamakara)”; the simile, (“drawing his string out at 
length,” etc.), implies the actually surviving Sinhalese technique. 

Steatite boxes “turned on the lathe,” found at Bhita and assigned 
to the eighth century B. C., are described in A. S. I., A. B., 1911-12, 
pp. 43, 93. For some other references to early turned objects see 
Bupam, 32, pp. 122-123. 

Linga; the following references are of interest in connection with the 
Deva-Eaja cult in Java and Cambodia: Simpson, in JBA8, 1888 
cites numerous instances and regular practice of erecting lingams 
over the burial places of dead sannyasis. In A. 8. I., 8outhem 
Girdle, 1911-12, p. 5 “ sannyasins are not cremated, bnt buried, linga 
shrines or brindavana being raised to mark the spot.” 16. 1915-16, 
p. 34, quoting 8. I. Ep., 1914, “ In the case of Sannyasins ... a 
raised masonry platform is sometimes set up over the place of burial, 
on which a tulsi plant is grown, or a stone lingam is set up as though 
to proclaim to the world that the body buried below has attained 
to the sacred form of §iva-linga.” E. Carpenter, Light from the 
East, being Letters . . . by the Hon. P. Arumachalam, 1927, p. 63, 
quoting a letter from the latter regarding the tomb of his guru, 
“ On the site where his body is interred is a iingam to which the 
worship is offered as to the Master.” For the Deva-Raja cult and 
its supposed South Indian origin see F. D. K. Bosch, “ Het Linga- 
heiligdom van Dinaja,” TijdscQir. T. L. en Volkenkunde, LIV, 1924. 

Loha: is not iron, but brass or copper, bronze, etc. I do not think that 
any example of an Indian image made of iron could be cited. The 
roofing of the Lohapasada (Mahavamsa, Ch. XXVII) was of copper 
or bronze. In Mahavamsa, XXIX, 11, loha-patta is a sheet of copper 
used in the foundations of a stupa, but we find i6. 12, ayo-jala when 
an iron trellis is designated. One of the most important architectural 
references to loha is Mahendravarman I’s inscription at Mandagapattu 
( Jouveau-Dubreuil, Conjeevaram Inscription of Mahendravarman I, 
Pondicherry, 1919) ; here brick, timber, loha, and mortar are men- 
tioned as customary building materials. Copper nails are common 
finds on ancient sites. Other examples of loha will be found in the 
Dictionary under abhasa ( ! ) . Cf. also Siriihalese pas-lo, an alloy 
of five metals. 

Losta: the use of losto, probably slag, in preparing a kitta-lekhani, Aiould 
be noted (Silparatna, Ch. 64). 

Maka/ra-torana: hardly an arch “marked” with a maka/ra, but one 
springing from two makaras, and usually crowned by a full-faced 
fnakara or makari. 
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Manca: cf. tanhita manca, stone couch, the altar of a yakkhacetiya, viz. 
the hha/vana of the Yakkha Suciloma {Samyutta Nikaya, X, 3, 
P. T. S., ed. p. 207), glossed pasana-manca, thus synonymous with 
sila-patta, see my Yaksas, p. 20, note 3 (veyaddi). 

See also 8. B. E., XX, 87, note 2, ib., 168, note 3; and 278, note 3; 
Mahdvamsa, XXVII, 39. Also Geiger, Mahdvaihsa, translation, p. 
204, note 3; the text has bodhim ussisakarh . . . sayanam but this 
means the vajrasana at the foot of the Bodhi tree (the description 
is of the Maradharsana ) , certainly not the Parinibbana manca. 
Betthdmanca, Jdtaka, 1, 197, probably the earthen bench outside a 
hut. Mancatthdna, space for a couch, CuUavagga, VI, 11, 3 (Com- 
mentary). Cf. s. V. Patta, Sthana and Tedikd. Re 8. B. E., XX, 
278, note 3, I see no reason why the patipadaka of a manca should 
not be fixed legs ; no ancient representations or modern examples have 
trestles. The only trestles occur in connection with tables {hattha- 
pitha of Sumangala Vilasini, II, 20, text 1, 163, and as seen on early 
reliefs) and modern dandasana {Mediaeval 8inhalese Art, PI. X, 1). 
Pitha of the CuUavagga may include both hattha pitha and pSda°, 
tables and footstools, hardly “ chairs.” 

The fact that manca and pitha were cleaned by beating does not 
prove that they were stuffed or upholstered: the actual support may 
have been made then as now of plaited cane or plaited webbing and 
anyone who has had experience of such beds will realise that they 
frequently need airing and beating. 

Meru: reference should be given to E. B. Havell, The Himalayas in In- 
dian Art, and W. Foy, “ Indische Kultbauten als Symbole des Gotter- 
bergs,” Festschrift Ernst Windisch, 1914. 

Naga-bandha: is said to be a kind of window, and this would evidently be 
a perforated window with a design of entwined serpents; there are 
some in the early Calukyan temples, and one more modern is illus- 
trated in the Victoria and Albert Museum, List of Acquisitions, 1926, 
fig. 74. Cf. Siihhalese ndga-dangaya. But naga-bandha also means 
both in Ceylon and in southern India, the stop of a chamfer {Mediae- 
val Sinhalese Art, pp. 88, 129, and Jouveau-Dubreuil, Dravidian 
Architecture, pp. 10, 25, 42 and fig. 17) ; this stop often approximates 
in shape to a cobra’s hood. Cf. naga, s. v. candra-sdld. 

Nagara: add reference to the detailed description of a city in Milinda- 
panha, V, 4 (also ib. I, 2 and II, 1, 9) ; the terms nagara-vaddhaki,. 
dalha-gopura, gopur-attala, kotthaka, devatthdna occur. Another 
good description of a city is cited in Barnett, Antagada Dasdo, p. 1, 
from the Aupapdtika Sutra. 

Edgar a; the meaning “secular” as contrasted with satya, “sacred,” 
vainika, “lyrical,” and miira, “mixed,” should be cited from the 
Vi?nudharmottara, in relation to painting. 

Ndrdca,. etc. : the Dictionary has only “ a road running east.” In the 
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SthanSmga Siitra ® we have vajja-risaha-naraya-sangliayane = vajra- 
rsahhd-n^Taea^sanghayanej meaning with joints firmly knit as if 
by mortise, collar, and pin.” Hoernle, V vasagadasao cites Abhayadeva’s 
Sanskrit commentary, according to which vajja = hllika, risaha = 
parivestana patta or encircling collar, ndraya = uhhayato-markata- 
bandha or double tenon and mortise joint, and sanghayana = scarf- 
joint, five kinds being enumerated (for illustration of one see Medi- 
aeval Sinhalese Art, fig. 75). One would have thought that vajja 
simply meant “ firmly.” As regards parivestana patta cf. Mahavagga, 

V, 11, “Now at that time the Viharas were bound together by thongs 
of skin,” explained by Buddhaghosa (cited S. B. E., XVII, p. 31) 
■as referring to the tying together of bhitti-dandakadi “ wall posts, 
etc.” This would seem to have been natural in the case of the wattle 
and daub walls of the simple panna-sdlas; but we do also find early 
pillars decorated with designs of interlacing ropes or thongs which 
may be vestigial ornament, and the roof of the shrine of the Turban- 
relic at Sand (south gate, left pillar, inner face) is bound by cross- 
ing ligatures which could only be described as parivestana patta. 
Atharva Veda, IX, 3 refers to the parts of a house that are knotted 
and tied (naddha). A house (Hid) with grass sides has beams 
(vamsa), ties (nahana) and binding (prdij.dha), clamps (samdamsa) 
and “ paladas ” and “ parisvanjalaya.” See also Upamit. 

Cf. Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, p. 114, “Nails were not used in ordi- 
nary building, but everything was fastened with rattans and other 
jungle ropes.” This refers to modern village practise. 

Mayanonmilana: p. 88 in Indian Architecture: my detailed account of 
the netra-mahgalya ceremony should be cited. Mediaeval Sinhalese 
Art, p. 70 f. 

Pdduka: should be cited also in the sense of sacred footprints, used as 
a symbol (Sripada, Visnupdda, etc.). The vacca-pdduka of a latrine 
are also of interest, see S. B. E., XVII, p. 24; good examples have 
been found on monastery sites in Anuradhapura. Cf. vacca-kuti. 
Numerous lavatory sites are illustrated in Mem. A. S. C., Vol. 1. 

Pdlikd: should be translated “abacus,” with references to Tamil palagai 
Jouveau-Dubreuil, Dravidian Architecture, pp. 10, 25, 42, and fig. 17. 
See also kapota (-pdlikd). 

Pdrhsu: not in the Dictionary. Not translated where it occurs as a 
permissible building material, Buddhaghosa, Comm, on Gullavagga, 

VI, 1, 2, cited 8 . B. E. XIII, 174; the other permitted materials being 
brick, stone, and wood. Parhsu, taking all its uses into consideration, 
should here be rendered “ laterite,” a common building material 
especially in Ceylon. In Mahdvamsa XXX, 7-9, where parhsu is used 
in making bricks, the word is rendered “ sand ” by Geiger ; but “ de- 

“ Benares edition, p. 413a, cited by Hoernle, Uvdsagadasdo, II, Appen- 
dix, p. 45. 
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composed rock,” “grit,” would be preferable. True sand (valika) 
would need only sifting, not crushing and grinding as well. In render- 
ing such words some regard must be had both to practical considera- 
tions and to the materials actually available in a given locality. In 
the tropics the country rock decomposes either into true laterite (Sin- 
halese “cabook”) which is soft when cut, but hardens on exposure; 
or into a friable sandy grit; both of these have their use in building. 
Of course, there are many places where pamsu means simply earth, 
dust, refuse, etc., cf. pamsu-hula, rags from a dust-heap. See also 
sarkara, s. v. in Diet, and under abiiasa. 

Pancangula: hattha-bhitti of Cullavagga, VI, 2, 7 explained by Buddha- 
ghosa as pancangula bhitti: pancafigulika-pantika, Mahavamsa, 
XXXII, 4; pancangulitale, Aupapatika Sutra, § 2. Possibly colored 
impressions of the human hand such as one not uncommonly sees on 
house walls, more likely a five-foliate design such as the palmettes 
which are so characteristic of early Indian decoration. In all the 
above passage we have to do with ornament applied to walls or to 
cloth. Cf. the “ three-finger ornament ” of Annandale, N., Plant and 
animal designs . . . of an Uriga village, Mem. A. S. B., VIII, 4, 
fig. 2. 

Panjara, which has, like candra-Sala-vatSgana, the double significance of 
“attic” and “dormer window” (see Jouveau-Dubreuil, passim), 
occurs in the latter sense in Jataka, III, 379, “looking down from an 
open window (vatasihapanjarena) Cf. Mahdvamsa, XXVII, 16. 

Ratha-panjara, the body of a carriage, Jataka II, 172, IV, 60. 

Parikhd: Mahavaihsa, XXV, 48 timahaparikha, “having a great triple 
moat.” See also under Harmya. 

Patta: no reference to the meaning “ frontlet,” except that under vira- 
patta we find “ front-plate.” In the story of Udayana, Jacobi, Aus- 
gencahlte Erzahlungen, p. 32, a sovanno, patto is used to cover the 
brand on a man’s forehead and is contrasted with mauda, a turban 
or crown. In Ceylon the gold forehead plate used in investiture* is 
called a nalal-pata, those thus honored being known as patta-ber^i. 
In Prabandhaciniamani we get patta-hastin, state elephant; now ele- 
phants do not wear turbans, but do wear jewelled bands round the 
temples. In Brhatsamliita the section on pat fas, which are not worn 
by those of the highest rank, seems to imply the meaning frontlet. 
Even Mahavaihsa, XXIII, 38, dukulapattena vethagilvii may refer only 
to the tying on of a fillet, though “ turban ” seems plausible. No 
reference to patta in the sense of stone slab, etc. See Malavikdg- 
nimitra. III, 79 (silapattaam) , and Hoernle, Vvnsagadasao, II, p. 
107; sthala (sthala) as sjmonym, Mdlavikagnimitra, IV, 132. Doha-, 
and sajjhu- patta, sheets of copper and silver, Mahdvamsa, XXIX, 
11-12. Pdtika, stone slab at the foot of the steps, Mahdvamsa, XXXI, 
61 ; other terms current in Ceylon for “ moonstones ” are handa-kada 
pahana (— candra-khanda pdMna), and iri-handa gala {= sdrya- 
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candra kala) . tirdhva-patta, “ stela,” should also be noted. Yogor 
patta is the braid used by hermits to support the knee when seated 
on the ground. Cullavagga, V, 11, pamca-patika, perhaps a “cupboard 
with live shelves.” See also under ndrdoa. 

Phalaka: commonly a panel for painting on. Add: appasena”, a board 
to lean against, when seated on a couch to protect the walls, Culla- 
vagga, VI, 20, 2, and VTII, 1, 4. Phalakattharasayana, a wooden bed, 
Jdtaka, 1, 304. A kind of cloth, Mahavagga, VTII, 28, 2 (see note in 
8. B. E., XVII, 246), and Cullavagga, V, 29, 3. See also s. v. Arghya 
and Pralamha. 

PrSkara: an important reference is misplaced under prasdda, Dictionary, 
p. 419. The Besnagar inscription (Mem. A. 8. I., No. 4, pp. 128, 129) 
should be cited (puja-sild-pakara ) ; also Kharavela’s inscription at 
the Hathigumpha, Udayagiri. The Mahavamsa, XXV, 30, has 
ucca-pdkdra, rampart; ib. XXXIII, 5, hatthi^pakara in the sense of 
the basement retaining wall of the platform of a stupa, with the 
foreparts of elephants projecting in relief (see also Parker, Ancient 
Ceylon, p. 284). Cullavagga, V, 14, 3 and elsewhere has itthor, sild-, 
and ddru- pdkdras. Other references, Mysore A. 8. Reports, 1913-14, 
pp. 8, 14 and 1919-20, pp. 2, 3, 5. In Kautiliya ArthaSdstra, 53, 
“ rampart ” rather than “ parapets.” Pakdra = wall round a park, 
Buddhaghosa, Sumangala Vildsini, I, p. 41. 

Pralamha (-phalaka): reference should be made to the illustration of 
a pralamha-phalaka, fig. 94 in my Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, and the 
full explanation of its use there given according to the Sdriputra, 
as the Bimbamdna (see Dictionary, p. 768) is called in Ceylon. 

Pramdna ; the single meaning given, “ measurement of breadth ” is in- 
suflScient. Pramdna in the sense of “ ideal proportion ” appropriate 
to various types is one of the sadanga of painting, given in YaSodhara’s 
Commentary on the Kdmasutra. See also Masson-Oursel, “ Une con- 
nexion dans I’esthetique et la philosophie de ITnde, La notion de 
Pramhna,” Revue des arts asiatiques, II, 1925 (translated in Rupam, 
No. 27/28). ProTOa/ta = land area specified in grants, see Thakur in 
8ir Ashutosh Mookerjee Memorial Volume, 1928, p. 80. 

Prasdda: No reference to the Bharhut relief with inscription Vijayanta 
pdsdda, the only early prasdda identified as such by a contemporary 
inscription; it is a three-storeyed palace (see HIIA, fig. 43); we 
possess so few positive identifications of this kind that none should be 
omitted. The Lohapasada described in Mahavamsa, Ch. XXVII, was 
an uposatha house of nine storeys each with 100 kutdgdras “ provided 
with vedikds, and it contained 1000 chambers (gahhha). It was 
covered with plates of copper, and thence came its name ” (ih. XXVII, 
42); it was of wood, as it was later burnt down (ih. XXXIII), and 
rebuilt with only five storeys; the stone pillars on which the super- 
structure was erected are still standing at Anuradhapura. The Sat- 
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mahal-pasada at Polonnaruva should also be mentioned (HU A. fig. 
287). See also under grha. 

Punycu-ma, -grha: not in the Dictionary. Both have been thought to 
refer to temples, but the meaning dharmasala is far more probable, 
as pointed out by Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 71 (ib., 70-73 contains 
a very valuable discussion of images and temples as referred to in 
the Epics). 

Ranga, ranga-bhumi, natya 4ald, preksa-grha, etc.: not in the Dictionary. 
No citation in the Dictionary of the Nati/a-sastra, where the con- 
struction of theatres is described at some length, with much use of 
technical architectural terms. A ranga-bhumi, stage, set up, Maha- 
vamsa, XXXI, 82. Ranga, Jataka II, 152. 

' Rathakara: “car-maker,” carpenter, not in the Dictionary. A gudra, but 
connected with Vedic sacriflces; a snataka may accept food from one 
(Baudhdya/na DUS., I, 3, 5 ~ S. B. E., XIV, 159). Much information 
on the social position of craftsmen and related subjects is given in 
my Indian Craftsman, apparently unknown to the author: see also 
karmdra and dvesanin, above, and rupakdra, below. Rathakdra in 
inscription of Virupaksa I, A. S. /., A. R., Southern Circle, Epigraphy, 
1915, p. 106. 

Rupakdra: sculptor, not in the Dictionary. But the Silpin Ramadeva, 
son of the rdpakdra Suhaka, inscription at Dhar, A. S. I., A. R., 
1903-04, p. 240, is cited under Eamadeva. Reference should be given 
to Sivamitra, a iela-rupakdra of Mathura, mediaeval inscription at 
Sravasti, A. S. I., A. R., 1908-09, p. 133. For Buddha-rakkhita, a 
rupakdraka, see Cunningham, Bharhut, inscription No. 42. 

Sabhd: the Bharhut relief with inscription Sudhainmd Deva-sabhd, a 
pillared circular shrine with cornice and dome is not cited {HU A, 
fig. 43). See also Samyutta Nikdya, XI, 3, 5 ~ Kindred Sayings, I, 
p. 307, and DXgha Nikdya, II, 207-209. 

In Jdftaka VI, 127, the Sudhamma-sabha of Indra has octagonal 
columns (atthamsa sukatd thambhd) . The description of the heavenly 
sabhds in Mbh. II, 6-11, is altogether vague. 

Sahasra-lihga : not a “ group ” of a thousand phalli, but one lingam with 
a thousand facets, representing a thousand lingas. A good example 
at Srisailam, A. S. I., Southern Circle, 1917-18, PI. V. 

Samudrdgdra: a summer house by a lake, Mdlavikdgnimitra, Act IV. 
Samuddavihdra, a monastery on a river-bank, Mahdvamsa, XXXIV, 
90. Samuddapanna-sdldya, ib. XIX, 26, a hall built on the sea-shore. 

Cf. the pavilions on the bund at Ajmer, and the island palaces at 
Udaipur. 

Santhdgdra: “mote-hall,” wdth a central pillar (majjhima-tthambaih) , 
Dlgha Nikdya, III, 209 = S. B. B., IV, 202. 

Silpa: in the Atharva Veda, a “work of art” (Bloomfield, Atharva Veda, 
p. 70). 
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Silpa-sdstra : Hsiian Tsang’s reference to fire vidyds, of which the SilpOf 
sthdna-vidyd is one, is important as proving the existence of technical 
works on Mlpa in his day (Beal, Records, I, p. 78). The much earlier 
iSulva Sutras are effectively SilpaAdstras, though not actually so 
designated. 

Sivihd-garhha, sivikd-gahbha : an inner room shaped like a palankeen, 
Cullavagga, VI, 3, 3. Glossed by Buddhaghosa as caturassa, four- 
sided. What may he meant may be gathered from the elaborate 
sivikds represented in Amaravatl reliefs, where their design is quite 
architectural (Burgess, Buddhist stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayya- 
peta, PI. XI, 2 and p. 55, and PI. XI, 1 ) . 

Sopdna: see s. v. dlamha-bdha, harmya, hasti-hasta, kadahkara, patta. 

iSreni: that painters were organised in guilds is apparent from Jacobi, 
Ausgeiodhlte Eredhlungen in Mdhdrdstri, p. 49, where the painter 
Cittafigaya, “ working in the king’s citta-saiiha ” belongs to a sent of 
cittagaras. It is of interest that his daughter Kanyamanjari also 
paints. See also list of 18 guilds in Jdtaka, VI, 22: other references 
s. V. serti in P. T. S. Pali Dictionary. 

Srivatsa (sirivacoka) : also characteristic for Mahavira. The cruciform 
fiower is the later form only; in the Ku^hna period it is what numis- 
matists have called a naga or shield symbol (good illustration on a 
coin, Kapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, pi. VIII, 207, reverse, 
and on Mahavira’s breast, Smith, Jaina Stupa of Mathurd, pi. XCI, 
right) ; the development of the early form into the later can be traced. 
Also cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 205. 

Sthdna: the sense of pose, stance, is not given. Five sthwnas (frontal, 
three-quarter, profile, etc.) are defined in the Silparatna, Ch. 64, and 
thirteen in the Visnudharmottaa^a (see translation by S. Kramrisch, 
2d edition, 1928). Mahdsthdna, sacred area, inscription of MahlpSla. 
Samvat 1083, A. S. I., A. R., 1906-07, p. 99: Ndgendrasya .... 
Dadhikamnasya sthdne sildpatto, Mathura inscription Liiders’ List 
85, Ep. Ind. I, 390, no. 18, cited Mem. A. S. I., Vol. 5. 

Stupa; no description of the component parts is given: they are sopdna, 
anda, medhi or garbha, harmikd, yasti, chattrdvali, varsa-sthdla or 
amrta-kalasa. There should be mention of the synonym ddga&o (dhdtu- 
gan-hha) , and of eduka and jdluka by which names Buddhist relic 
shrines are referred to in the Mahdbharata (3, 190, 65 and 67). The 
detailed description of a stupa in the Divydvaddna, p. 244, sum- 
marised by Foucher’ L’Art greco-bouddhiqite . . . I, p. 96, and the 
detailed account of the building of a stupa in Mahavarhsa, Chs. 
XXVIII, seq. should be referred to; also the full account in Parker, 
Ancient Ceylon. The latter quotes a Sanskritic-Pali text defining 
the shapes and proportions of ddgabas, from the Waiddydntorpota 
(or Vaijayantaya) a iilpa-sdstra well known in Ceylon, but not men- 
tioned in the Dictionary. The Avaddna Sataka mentions three kinds 
of stupas — gandhastupa, kesanakhastiipa, and stupa — the latter being 
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the regular dhdtu-stupa for funerary relics. The Dhammapada 
AtthaTcaihd, XXI, 1-290, B. 0. 8., Vol. 30, p. 175, has a thupa built 
over the body of a Brahman’s son who had become a Buddhist monk. 
Were stupas ever erected by others than Buddhists or Jainas? In 
Kaiyapa’s Conversion at Sanm (east gate, left pillar, inner face, 
third panel) a railed stupa forms part of the Jatila drama: so also 
at Amaravati, Fergusson, Tree and Serpent 'Worship, PI. LXXXVI. 

Stdpikd: cetiyasise kiritam viya kanajcamayam thupikarh ca yojetvd 
{Attanaguluvamsa, Alwis, IX, 7). Dome of a palace, Mahdvarhsa, 
XXXI, 13, with above reference (Geiger). 

Cf. sild,thupaka, Mahdvarhsa, XXXIII, 24, “ a little stone stflpa,” 
probably actually the stupa of H. I. I. A., fig. 292. But the usual 
meaning of stupikd ( as given in Diet. ) , is “ dome.” I do not think 
this terminology implies a derivation of the dome from the stupa, 
but only a resemblance of form. Granting the recognized resem- 
blance, however, the point is of interest in connection with the origin 
of the bulbous dome, for many early stupas are markedly bulbous. 
Some Pallava temples have bulbous domes, and even the dome of 
H. I. I. A. fig., ea. 200 A. D. almost exactly follows the shape of the 
slightly swelling arida of the stupa of ib. fig. 146. 

Sulka-Sdld: a toll-house, Divydvaddna, 276, seq. Sulka-sthdna, Artha- 
idstra, II, 3. 

Tdla-mdna: here reference should be made to many published accounts, 
e. g. Rao, TdlamAna, my Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, Ganguly, Orissa 
and her Remains. On pp. 230, 233, what part of the body is the 
“ hiccough? ” 

Trnaeehadana, Pali tiria-cchadana : “ thatch,” Cullavagga, passim. In 
Atharva Veda, IX, 10, 11, the thatch is called a thousand-eyed net 
stretched out like an opasa on the parting (vimvanf, here = ridge- 
pole). See also Upamit. 

Tula: the meaning “well-sweep ” should be added {Cullavagga, V, 16, 2) ; 
two other means of raising water are mentioned, loc. cit., viz. karaka- 
tahka literally “ pot-edge ” or “ pot-ridge,” probably the “ Persian ” 
water-wheel, and cakkavattaka, wheel and axle. All three are still 
in common use. 

But is karaka-tahka really distinct from kara-kataka, a hand wheel 
for drawing water? 

Upamit, etc.: RV. I, 59, 4 and IV, 5, 1; AV, IX, 3, 1. See Bloomfield, 
Atharva Veda, II, 185, 195; Whitney, Atharva Veda, 525; Zimmer, 
Altindisches Leben, Ch. V ; etc. 

The whole terminology of the idld is difficult, but the rendering of 
upamit as (sloping) buttress (by Bloomfield and by Zimmer) is ex- 
tremely implausible and almost certainly an error. I suggest upamit 
— plinth or pillar base ; such bases were probably, as at the present 
day, of stone, as a protection against white ants.’ Then pratimit 

’ Cf. Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, p. 129, fig. 72, and pi. VII, fig. 7, “ Wooden 

pillars often rest on a stone base as a protection against white ants.” 
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(= sthuna) are the main upright wooden pillars (corner pillars) set 
up on the upamit; parimit, the horizontal beams of the framework, 
connecting with the pratim.it by means of mortices or dovetails 
(samdarhsa) ; ® paksa, perhaps the wall plates; varhsa, the bamboo 
rafters. The roof (chanda) is thatched with straw or reeds (trna) : 
the cut ends of the reeds may have given rise to the designation 
“ thousand eyed ” of AV. IX, 3, 8. Palada (bundles of grass or reeds, 
according to Zimmer) and parisvanjalaya I cannot explain. 

The sikyani, ropes “ tied within for enjoyment,” may have served 
as partitions, to he hung with cloths so as to divide the interior into 
separate rooms; the Sinhalese pilivela is used in this way, and I 
remember to have seen an ornamental example carried by a party of 
travellers for use in a public resthouse to secure privacy. 

Vajrasana : “diamond throne,” though well-established, not a good ren- 
dering; “adamantine throne” would be better. See B. Senart, 
“Vajrapani dans les sculptures du Gandhara,” Congr. Int. Oriental- 
istes, Alger, 1905, Vol. I, p. 129. Bodhi-pallamka in the NidSnakathd, 
Jdtaka, I, 75, is an interesting synonym. The Buddha’s dsana at 
the Gal Vihare, Polonnaruva, Ceylon, is decorated with actual vajras, 
but this probably represents a late interpretation of the term; I 
know no other instance. See also Bodhi-manda and Manca. 

Vdna-lathi, rafters or reapers? As a protection against the rain, the 
vSnalathi (of a house, grha) are to be covered over with straw (kata, 
here thatch rather than straw mats), Arthasdstra, III, 8. Cf. YattU- 
vama. 

Vapra: in Kautillya Arthasastra, 51, 52, vaprasyopari prakaram; “gla- 
cis ” rather than “ rampart,” which latter rises above the vapra. 

Vardhaki: I cannot think of any case where the vardhaki, Pali vaddhaki, 
is specifically a painter. The usual meaning is architect, artisan. 
Cf. nagara^vaddhaki, the architect of a city, Milindapanha, II, 1, 9. 
In Mahdvamsa, XXX, 5, the 500 itthakd-vaddhakl are certainly not 
all “ master-builders ” as rendered by Geiger, but rather brickmakers 
or bricklayers; even the vaddhaki who is their spokesman, ib., 12 is 
hardly more than primus inter pares. Taddhai, architect, one "of the 
14 jewels of a Cakravartin, Uttarudhyayanasutra commentary, cited 
Charpentier, p. 321. Numerous designations of craftsmen will be 
found in the satapatha Brahmana list of symbolic victims of the 
Purusamedha (S. B. E., XLIV, 413-417). 


^Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, loc. cit. (p. 129), "where the whole building 
rests on low stone pillars, the wood pillars are mortised into huge beams 
forming the framework of the floor.” 

Vedic parimit and Sanskrit karna-kila seem to designate such foundation 
beams; Vedic paksa and Sanskrit karnika the wall plates forming the 
framework of the roof. Where we have to do with a colonnade rather 
than a wall, karnika is of course ‘ entablature.* 
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Tardhamdna: add “powder-box,” one of the astamangala of the Jains. 
Early illustrations. Smith, Jain Stupa of Mathura, pi. VII; later, 
Huttemann, “Miniaturen zum Jinaearita,” Baessler Archiv., 1913, 
fig. 1. Yardhamdna-grha, V ttaradhyayanasutra, IX, 24. 

Yastrar^nip(y)a: is not “a jar-shaped ornament of a column,” but the 
knotted band or ribbon which so often encircles the purna-kumbha 
which forms the base or capital of a column, and the Manasara text 
cited {kumbha-madhye, etc.) is perfectly explicit on this point, “and 
in the middle of the pot (i. e. round the belly) let there be added a 
colored band of cloth as a protection.” This use of a string or band 
as protecting charm or fence ” is of course well known in many 
other connections. 

Vastu, add the meaning “real estate” (Meyer, “ Liegenschaft ” ) : “ Vdstu 
includes houses, fields, groves, bridges (or ghats, setu-bandha) , ponds, 
and reservoirs,” Arthasastra, III, 8. 

Yatdyana: the Dictionary citations show that in the silpa-Mstras types 
of vatayana are differentiated by preceding qualifying adjectives 
denoting the pattern of the grille or openwork screen. In the light 
of this fact, and of the varieties of windows represented in reliefs 
and the types still in common use, the three designations in C'ulla- 
vagga, VI, 2, 2 are perfectly intelligible: vedikd vatapana is a window 
with a rail-pattern grille; j&la-^&tapana is one with a trellis grille, 
lattice; saldka vatapana, one provided with upright turned pillars 
or bars (not “ slips of wood”). Buddhaghosa glosses saldka as tham- 
baka. For turning, s. v. likh. 

Yedi, vedikd, etc.: veiyd of Jacobi, Ausgemdhlte Erzdhlungen, p. 49, must 
be marriage pavilion ratber than balcony, as marriages always take 
place in special temporary pavilions erected ad hoc. 

In the common sense of railing, the Mdhdsudassana Siitta, I, 60, 
gives the component parts, viz. stambha (uprights), sud (cross-bar), 
u-misa (coping), and these words often occur in Prakrit forms in the 
early inscriptions: also plinth, dlambana. In Mahdvamsa, XXXV, 2, 
muddhavedl is the railing of the harmikd, pddavedi the railing on the 
basement level of a stupa; ib. XXXVI, 52 and 103 has pdsdna- and 
eild-vedi, “stone railing” (round the Bodhi-tree) rather than “stone 
terrace ” as interpreted by Geiger, p. 296. 

Mahdvamsa, XXXII, 4, vedikd represented in a painting. Alambcu- 
bdha, the vedikd of a sopdna, Cullavagga, V, 11, 6 etc. See also 
kinkini-jdlaya. Cross references to p(r)dkdra and bhitti, should be 
given; cf. bhitti-vedikd of MdUwikdgnimitra, V, 1, where it is built 
round an asoka tree. 

The very curious use of vedikd to mean a mode of sitting (dsana) 
is noted by Charpentier, Uttarddhyayanastitram, p. 371. 


6 
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Yidyut-lata: Pali, vijjul-lata, Mali&vamsa, XXX, 96, the Commentary 
having megha-lata nama vijju-kumari/yo, “ the cloud-vines called light- 
ning maidens.” .Real lightnings are evidently intended, not mere 
zigzag lines as rendered by Gfeiger. Representations of clouds and 
lightning are very characteristic of Indian painting; certain rooms 
in the old palace at Bikanir, entirely decorated with a frieze of 
clouds, lightning, and falling rain may he cited (see my Rajput 
Painting, PI. VII). The form vijju^kumariyo is interesting, as the 
lightning is similarly always feminine in relation to clouds in rhe- 
toric, and cf. Yajur Veda, IV, 1, II, Jdtaka, V, 407 and Mrcchaka- 
tika, V, 46. 

Vimdna: reference should be made to the long and excellent discussion 
of this word in the P. T. S. Pali Dictionary. 

Vina: as this word and also karuna-vind are separately rendered “flute,” 
there can hardly be a misprint; the proper word is, of course, lute. 
Two forms are found in the early reliefs, one like a harp, the other 
like a Japanese hiwa. So far as I know the southern vind with 
two large gourds .as sounding boxes can he seen first in the paintings 
at Elura. The parts of a vina are named in MilindapaHtha, II, 3, 5; 
see also P. T. S. Pali Dictionary s. v. 


Historical Architects, add : 

Ananda, son of Vasisthi, as above, s. v. Svesanin. 

Balaka, pupil of Kanha, maker of a Sdlikd at Kondane, and one of the 
earliest craftsmen known to us by name (Burgess, Report on the 
Buddhist Cave Temples, 1883, p. 9). 

Bammoja, western Calukya inscription. Bammoja was “ a clever archi- 
tect of the Kali age; the master of the 64 arts and sciences; clever 
builder of the 64 varieties of mansions, arid the inventor (?) of the 
four types of buildings called Nagara, Kalinga, Dravida, and Vesara ” 
(A. S. I., A. R., 1914-15, Pt. I, p_ 29), The description of Kalinga 
as a style is cited in the Dictionary from the Manasara. 

Dlpa, builder of the Caumukh temple at Ranpur ; belonged to the Sompura 
class of Brahman architects, whose ancestor is said to have built the 
temple of Somnath-Mahadeva at Prabhas-Pattan. The Sompuras, 
not mentioned in the Dictionary, are said to have built many temples 
in Gujarat, to have been at Abu, and to possess MSS. on architecture. 
One, Nanna-khumma, was in charge of repairs at Kanpur; another, 
pval-Ram constructed temples at Ahor (D. E. Bhandarkar, 
"Chaumukh Temple at Ranpur,” A. S. I., A. R., 1907-08). 

Jaita, etc.: an inscription on the window of the second storey of Rana 
Kumbha’s kirtistamlha at Cfiiitor (A. D. 1440-49) mentions the 
architect of the building, and his two sons Napa and Pufija. On 
the fifth storey are effigies of the two last, and a third son, Pama 
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Another inscription at Chitor mentions the fourth son, Balraja. See 
A. 8. I., A. R., 1920-21, p. 34. 

Sidatha (Siddhartha), son of Nagacana, as above, s. v. avesanin. 

Sivamitra, as above, s. v. rupakdra. 

Mallikarjuna Chinnappa, builder of the Virabhadra temple at Chikkabal- 
lapur, Mysore, died 1860; there is a tomb (gaddige) in a building 
to right of the temple. 

Treatises on architecture: 

Bimhamdna: known in Ceylon as Sariputra. Add reference to trans- 
lated passages in my Mediaeval Sinhalese Art. 



BRIEF NOTES 


The marriages of Hosea 

The old controversy whether the two marriages of Hosea nar- 
rated in Chapters 2 and 3 were real or symbolical is still far from 
being settled. The question is of long standing, and goes back to 
a time not much later than the fixing of the canon of the Old 
Testament. Even the mediaeval Jewish interpreters are divided on 
the question. Thus Eashi referring to a passage in the Talmud 
(Pesahim, fol. 89) takes the first marriage as a fact, yet mentions 
the opposite view of the Targmn. Ibn Ezra is most emphatic in 
denying real marriage, and is upheld by Kimhi. Maimonides 
{Guide j II, Ch. 46) classes it with the prophetic visions discussed 
in the same chapter. Among modem critics Eichhorn, de Wette, 
Bleek, Keil, Eeuss, and Konig hold the symbolical opinion, while 
most followers of the yoimger school support literal interpreta- 
tion. Marti and Cornill, too, accept this view in spite of the sym- 
bolical names of the children. OreUi and Harper foUow suit, their 
main argument being derived from the circumstance that the name 
Gomer, daughter of Diblaim, admits of no allegorical explanation. 

In connection with this it should be remembered in the first 
instance that idolatry is generally alluded to in the Old Testament 
in expressions of unchastity. The identity of Ba'al with losheth 
is striking enough, and the erratic character of Ba‘al Pe‘or (Numb. 
25, 3 ; ep. Hosea 9, 10) speaks for itself. In biblical law fornica- 
tion, as in Numb. 25, goes, as a rule, hand in hand with idolatry, 
and incurs death penalty. Such passages are Levit. 20, 5, “ to go 
a whoring after Moloch,” or dbhoth, and many others. Every 
unchaste woman, whether spinster or married woman, was a 
qedeshah, and was not suffered to exist. 

These negative arguments can be strengthened by others of a 
positive character, viz. the names as well as the gifts to the two 
women. As to Gomer the Hebrew dictionaries give no clue beyond 
stating that she was the wife of the prophet. The usual derivation 
of the word from lai to finish does not lead far, but if we turn 
to the dialects we find that qutl forms of the root in Mishnic 
Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Targum and Talmud offer the meaninff 
276 
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of burning coal, and I do not see that we may not apply this to 
biblical Hebrew. If this be so the name of the woman would fairly 
stand for burning passion — a fitting symbolical name for Hosea’s 
alleged wife. As to and D’DJj; ’tyw {pressed figs and 

pressed grapes) the shapes of both recall the testicles, and were 
therefore befitting gifts to a qedesMh. In connexion with this we 
should consider {cluster of grapes) not derived from 

as in most dictionaries, but from “jiyK ^ with a liquid ^ added as 
in The affinity of the vine and its fruit with obscenity in 

biblical phraseology is further illustrated in Ezekiel 8. 17 where 
miai is but another term for the membrum virile. 

I do not think it assuming too much if I offer these remarks as 
strengthening the symbolical conception of the marriages as sug- 
gested by the authorities mentioned above. At the outset one does 
not see why the prophet in castigating the carnal idolatry of the 
aristocracy should have been condemned to lead a life of misery at 
the side of one wife after another who was the embodiment of sin 
and shame. 

Habtwig Hieschfeld. 

University of London. 


A Syntactical Shift in an Avestan Passage 

In the third line of Yasna 49. 4, there is a curious variation in 
words which denote contrasted ideas, and apparently should be in 
the same case: 

ydesdm noit hvarstais vqs dvivarsdd. 

The obvious meaning is “(those not tending cattle,) of whom 
not the good deeds, but the evil deeds prevail.” But hvarstais is 
manifestly an instrumental form, while duzvarsta is nominative 
(or accusative).^ The usual interpretation^ accepts the instru- 


^ See my Sketch of Hebrew Gram/mar, p. 14P; and the Dictionary of 
Driver, Skinner, etc. 

^ Note that in the Avesta a neuter plural subject takes a singular verb, 
as in Vedic Sanskrit and in Greek: Eeichelt, Awestisches Elementarhuch, 
§619. 

“Jackson, JA08, 15, Ivii; Bartholomae, Die Gatha’s des Awesta, 1905, 95. 
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mental here as used for the nominative,® hut such a use in the; 
Gathas, the earliest texts of the Avesta, has been called into ques- 
tion by Meillet.'^ Moulton® follows the usual version, hut with 
reserves, suggesting as a possible better alternative “whose good 
deeds do not outweigh their ill deeds.” Some of the best manu- 
scripts ® do indeed have duzvarstdis for the final word of the line, 
which makes the parallelism perfect; but with this reading there 
is still the dubious use of the instrumental as nominative in such 
an archaic text, and it is easy to see how duzvarst&j which also is 
given by excellent manuscripts, could have been assimilated in 
ending to Jivarstdis, while the loss of the two final letters from an 
original duzvarstdis contravenes the principle of the lectio diffi- 
cilior. It is desirable, then, to interpret the verse according to the 
reading given at the beginning of this note. 

Perhaps assistance can be got from a somewhat similar passage 
in the introduction to the Hitopadega : ’’ 

varam elcd guni putro na ca murlchasatdir api 
elcas candras tamo hanti na ca tdrdgandir api 

“ One virtuous son is the best thing, and not by hundreds 
of fools even; 

One moon drives off the darkness, and not by swarms 
of stars even.” 

The change from the nominative to the instrumental in these 
lines is striking, and we must suppose an ellipsis of some sort, 
unless the text be corrupt; but the text as here given has the best 

“ Reichelt, § 427. 

* Trois Conferences sur les Gathas de V Avesta, 46. 

' Early Zoroastrianism, 380 and ftn. 

" Geldner, Avesta (known as the Neue Ausgahe), ad loc. 

'' Quoted in Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader, p. 18, lines 2-3. Variant textual 
readings are given in Bohtlingk, Indische Spruche, 3. 272-3, No. 5971, with 
ftn. Lanman supplies tamo hanyate in the second line, and explains the 
first line as follows: “The best thing is one good son; but not with hun- 
dreds of fools (is there any profit).” In this he agrees with the critical 
edition of Schlegel and Lassen, part 2, p. 9, note to Sloka 16 (Bonn, 1831), 
hut he adds some corroborative material. The interpretation given by 
J. S. Speijer, Sanskrit Syntax, 190, n. 1 (Leyden, 1886), identical with 
the translation of Wilkins (Bath, 1787), is unconvincing, since no paral- 
lels are adduced. 
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manuscript warrant. The second line can easily be justified by 
supplying tamo hanyate or tamo hatam: “ One moon drives off 
the darkness, and not by swarms of stars even (is the darkness; 
driven off) In the first line, the supplying is more difficult, and 
there is a bkelibood that corruption has crept in. Perhaps the 
nominative murhhasatany api, for which there is some manuscript 
authority, was altered to agree formally with the second line. 

On the basis of the change of voice in the second line of this 
stanza, however, I wish to suggest that the Avestan passage also 
contains a change of voice, although in it the implied verb comes 
first, which the nominative with the expressed verb follows. The 
difficulties then disappear, and we have the following English 
phrasing, which, though awkward, is entirely intelligible: “(those 
not tending cattle,) of whom not by the good deeds (is it pre- 
vailed), but the evil deeds prevail.” 

Poland G. Kent. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Mudra, mudda 

Dr. Otto Francke, in ZDMQ, 46, 1893, has an elaborate article 
entitled Mudra = Schrift (oder Lesekunst) ?, in which he tries to 
prove that mudda in the Milindapanha (where it must be con- 
fessed the word has been unsuccessfully translated by Khys Davids, 
8BE 35, pp. 6, 91, 247) means script, or when cited with lehUd, 
in lists of the sippds, as reading in distinction from writing; and 
he draws some far-reaching conclusions. 

This view seems to me very far-fetched and quite implausible ; it 
would never have occurred to anyone familiar either with Indian 
dramatic technique or with Indian iconography. As a matter of 
fact, the interpretation of the Sinhalese commentator quoted in 
SBE 35, p. 91, note {hastamudra sdstraya) is at once correct and 
intelligible ; a renderiug mudra = “ sign language ” or “ hand 
gesture ” is appropriate to all the passages of the Milindapanho in 
question, and we know from other sources that in early India a 
sign language of the hands was considered an art or accomplish- 
ment with which an educated person should be familiar. 

To make assurance doubly sure we have a Jataka passage in. 
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which the term is illustrated by examples. In Jataka 546 (Cow- 
ell’s translation, VI, p. 364) we find the following (I quote the 
quite satisfactory rendering of Cowell and Bouse) : The Bodhi- 
sattva, seeing a woman suitable to be his wife, reflected, “ ‘ Whether 
she be unwed or not I do not know ; I will ask her by hand gesture 
{hatthamuddaya) and if she be wise she will understand.’ So 
standing afar off he clenched his fist (muttJiim) . She under- 
stood that he was asking whether she had a husband, and spread 
out her hand ” to signify that she had not a husband. 

It need only be remarked that in abhinaya books (see, e. g., in 
my Mirror of Gesture j p. 30) one of the meanings of the siJchara 
hand, which is the same as the musti hand, but with the thumb 
raised, is precisely “ husband.” The outspread hand {pataka hand 
of the abhinaya books) can well be understood to mean “empty”; 
the nearest meaning given in the Abhinaya Darpana is “ having no 
refuge,” which would not be inapplicable to the case of a woman 
without a husband. So it is evident that the Bodhisattva was 
already using an established and conventional sign language of the 
hands, and this is what mudda, as an art or accomplishment, always 
means. Nata-sutras, which must have dealt with the expression of 
ideas, etc., by means of formal gesture, are mentioned as early as 
in Panini. Needless to say, this conventional sign language of 
the hands, whether in actual use by living persons, or in the more 
limited range of iconographic usage, must have been based on a 
natural and spontaneous language of gesture; even today the com- 
mon mudras of the hieratic art, e. g., vyakhyana mudra (often 
called vitcurka') can be observed in the course of a conversation, 
whenever a point is made. 

I append a list of some other references to the language of 
gesture: Dracott, Simla Village Tales, pp. 47, 50; Folk-lore, 30. 
312 (a note on the language of gesture) ; Hodson, T. C., Primitive 
Culture of India, p. 61; Indian Antiquary, 22. 21; KatM Sarit 
Sagara, Tawney’s translation, I, p. 44; II, p. 235; Knowles, Folk- 
Tal^ of Kashmi(r, pp. 215, 220; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of 
Ceylon, II, p. 24, III, p. 343; Penzer, N. M., The Ocean of Stor^ 
(Kathasantsdgara), I, pp. 46, 80-82; Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, 
pp. 207, 208; Swynnerton, Romantic Tales from the Panjal) with 
Indian Nights’ Entertainment, pp. 329, 392; Veialapancavimsati, 
story 1; VimanavatthvHitthakathd, p. 209, cited by K. Mitra in 
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JB0R8, 12, 1926, p. 161; Venkatasubbiah, A., The Kalas, Madras, 
1911, p. 18; Woodward, P. L., Kindred Sayings, IV, p. 267, note 
1, muddiha, explained tentatively as “ reader of symbolic gestures ” 
though it must be admitted the sense here seems to require some 
kind of enumerator. 

Ananda K. Coomaeaswamt. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Bandai^a, mmsanartin, and caturasratva 

The Karpuramanjari, IV, 11, speaks of a “ staff dance ” 
{dandarasa) ; this is not explained by Konow and Lanman, in 
the edition and translation. Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 4, p. 
280, but a possible connection with the vamsanartin of the 
Satapatha Brahmana is suggested. 

First as regards the staff dance. This is a weU-known popular 
(ddsi) dance, found all over India, and in Tamil designated 
kolattam. I have seen it also in Ceylon. Pandit Hira Lai, quoted 
in Eidgeway, Dramas and Dramatic Dances of non-European Peo- 
ples, p. 205, says that in the Nagpur District the Danddhar {sic) 
dance is sometimes performed as part of the Krsna Lila “ taking 
its name from Danda, or sticks, which are used to keep time when 
dancing.” Actually, each dancer has two such short sticks, or 
rods, and turns alternately to right and left, to strike them against 
those of her neighbour. Another instance is afforded by the Sola 
dance of the Gonds and Baigas, cited by Hodson, Primitive Culture v 
of India, p. 67. That this dance also found favor as a spectacle 
in more sophisticated circles is shown by the Karpuramanjari 
reference, and by the fact that it is frequently represented in deco- 
rative temple sculpture. There are good examples, both of fifteenth 
century date, on the walls of the Mallikarjuna temple at Srisailam 
(reproduced in A. 8. I., A. R., Southern Circle, 1917-18), and on 
the walls of the Mallesvara temple near Bezwada. In the latter 
example, one of the musicians of the chorus is playing a sdrahgi; 

I do not know of any older representation of this instrument, 
though it is almost invariably used in playing dance music at 
the present day. 

The vamsanartin of Satapatha Brahmana, XIII, 6, 2, 20 (xii), 
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is correctly explained by the commentators cited in Sacred BooJcs 
of the Bast, XLIV, p. 42?’, as “pole-dancer.” A dance of thisi 
kind is referred to in the Dhammapada Atthakatha as follows: 
“A certain female tumbler climbed a pole, turned somersaults 
thereon, and balancing herself on the tip of the pole, danced and 
sang as she trod the air” (Burlingame, Buddhist Legends, Har- 
vard Oriental Series, Vol. XXX, p. 226). In Jataka 498 (text, IV, 
390), candalavamsa-dhopana is correctly understood in the P. T. S. 
Pali Dictionary as an acrobatic performance, but mistranslated in 
Cowell, IV, 246; the same phrase occurs in the same sense in the 
Brahma-jala Sutta, 13 (SBB. 11 = Dialogues, I, 9). Performances 
of this kind are represented in Eajput paintings in illustration of 
Desakhya Eagini. In British Museum MS. Or. Add. 2821, f. 16, 
the female performer is seen at the top of an upright pole 
{hhambha in the text) ; in a Boston example {Catalogue of the 
Indian Collections, Part V, item XI, p. 75, and Plate VI, right), 
and another in my possession, the female performer is turning on 
a horizontal bar, which is attached to two uprights. On varhsa- 
nartin, see also Zimmer, H., Altindisches Leben, p. 290. 

Thus there is a perfectly clear distinction between a “staff- 
dancer” and a “pole-dancer.” Monier Williams is quite at sea 
in rendering vamsanartin as “ family dancer,” whatever that may 
mean. In the Taittiriya Samhita of the Black Yajur Veda, VI 
1, 1, vamsas are horizontal beams, as noted by Keith, Harvard 
Oriental Series, Vol. 19, p. 483, note. Hauer, J. W., {Der Yratya, 
I, 1927, pp. 237-9), has a valuable commentary on the Karpu- 
ramahjari passage above referred to, and emphasizes the dark, 
orgiastic character of the dances, which take place upon the occa- 
sion of the Vatasavitri-vrata, for an account of which see Allen, 
H. A., in J. A. 0. S. XXI, 1901, pp. 53-66. Hauer again cites 
S. B. E. XLIV, 417, as proving the antiquity of the staff-dance; 
but while this is not valid, its ancient folk-origin is inferable on 
other grounds. 

Caturasratva is found in the Vikramacarita in a passage trans- 
lated as follows by Edgerton (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 
XXVI, p. 18) : “ Squareness in regard to the limbs,— even feet, 
and hands (hanging straight down) like tendrils,— this is the uni- 
versal rule laid down for the beginning of all dances.” In my 
experience, dances always begin from an initial position of sym- 
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metry, in which the arms are extended, and I have no donbt that 
“ squareness ” refers to this position of the arms at right angles to 
the body. Professor Edgerton accepts this interpretation. In 
this case, the words in brackets should be omitted. 

In addition to the references given above, mokkhacika of Maha- 
vagga, VIII, 1, 20 seems to refer to a kind of pole dance: see note 
in S. B. E., XVII, p. 184. In the Aupapatika Sutra, § 2 (Leumann, 
p. 22), lankha glossed mahavathsdgra-khelaka, undoubtedly refers to 
pole-dancers. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamt. 

Museum of Pine Arts, Boston. 


Origin of the Ethiopic gerund 

The Ethiopic possesses a unique ‘gerund’ in Stem. I, Tcatil, 
always inflected with afiixed pronominal element, Jcatild, ‘he kill- 
ing,’ katilomu, ‘ they killing.’ And in the derived stems i continues 
as the characteristic of the gerund. The same stem Jcatil is also 
used for the inf. of Stem I, but in the other stems the gerund is not 
followed. The students of Semitic noun-formation associate with 
it a number of similar infinitive forms in Arabic and verbal norms 
in Biblical and later Hebrew (for the spread of katilat in the lat- 
ter dialect see Segal, Mishnaic Hebrew Grammar, p. 103), with 
rare cases in other languages. (See, e. g., Barth, Nominalbildung, 
§ 85, cf. § 54) . No pointed explanation of the Eth. gerund is 
given, the infinitives and verbal norms of this form being simply 
described as abstracts. 

But in respect to the Eth. gerund by itself, it may be regarded 
as a development of that simplest element in Semitic inflection, 
the nominal-verbal katil, which survives in the Akkadian per- 
mansive, expressing absolute existence, so that it is not funda- 
mentally verbal. Its analogue in Hebrew is such a word as kabed, 
‘heavy’ (or a heavy thing), only secondarily verbal, ‘he is heavy.’ 
Out of katil, as is largely recognized, developed the almost rmiversal 
Semitic participle of Stem I, katil (by stressing and so lengthen- 
ing the first syllable). Similarly the Ethiopic gerund may be 
regarded as developed by the like production of the second syllable, 
katil > katil. This hypothesis is supported by the fact that it is 
in the Ethiopic, in which the gerund alone appears, that the par- 
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ticiple katil has disappeared (Dillmann, Eth. Grammar, § 108, a). 
And further the gerund functions quite as does the participle in 
the other languages. It corresponds in general to the common 
circumstantial clause composed of subject and participle, most 
exactly to Syriac syntax of participle with lead; and its syntax 
is most similar to that of the gerund and the ablative absolute of 
the Latin. If this theory be correct, then we possess in the Ethio- 
pic another survival of antique Semitism, along with its imperfect 
yeMtel — Akk. ikdtal. 

This view of the gerund would not regard it as secondary to the 
similar infinitive of Stem I. At most the two may have developed 
pari passu. (N. b. in our own stocks of language the tendency of 
the gerund to replace the infinitive.) To illustrate this intimate 
relation of forms developed from katil, I may call attention to two 
examples from the Arabic. In a hadith of Bukhari’s appears the 
phrase kdla Zaidun hatihan, ‘Z. spoke preaching.’ The last word 
may be construed as an infinitive, limiting accusatively the 
verb (although such an infinitive for hatdba is not listed). It 
could possibly be taken as a noun of person, ‘ preacher-wise ’ (the 
usual use of the word), or we could get the same result by vocaliz- 
ing it as a participle, Mtiban. The Ethiopic would have hatibo, 
‘ he preaching.’ Again, a passage in the Bil]<;is Story, ra’d rahajan 
kariban, ‘he saw a cloud approaching.’ Karib is here a verbal 
adjective. But it might possibly be construed as an infinitive. And 
the same result could be had by vocalizing it as participle, kdrih. 
The Ethiopic would use the gerund karib 5. 

Jambs A. Montgomeet. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life from Death to the 
Individual Judgment. By Jal DASTtra Cuksetji Patet. 
Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, XI, New York: 
Columbia Uniteesitt Peess, 1926. Pp. xxviii + 119. 
$2.50 (now out of print). 

In this volume Dr. Pavry gives a careful presentation of the 
Zoroastrian teachings on the fate of the soul from death to the 
individual judgment; after a general introduction, first that which 
happens to the soul of the righteous^ during the first three nights 
after death, then that which happens to the soul of the wicked 
during the same period; the manifestation of the daena to the soul; 
finally, the individual judgment passed upon the soul. In each of 
these four parts the evidence is arranged chronologically: that of 
the Gathas, that of the Later Avesta, that of the Pahlavi writings, 
that of the Parsi-Persian literature. A summary and an index 
conclude the volume. 

The arrangement of the material gives great clarity, the English 
is excellent, and the typography, as is regular in this series, is unex- 
ceptionable. Dr. Pavry gives a detailed bibliography, pp. xviii- 
xxviii, and the careful documentation in the notes shows that he 
has used both primary and secondary sources with fullness and 
thoroughness. 

Dr. Pavry naturally follows the method and interpretation of 
his eminent teacher Professor A. V. W. Jackson; in the transla- 
tion of passages from the Gathas, which the reviewer has exam- 
ined in detail, there are but few variations from the views of Bar- 
tholomae (in the Altiran. Wrtb. and Die Gatha’s des Awesta iiber- 
setzt, 1905). There is, however, a marked difference from Bar- 
tholomae in Pavr^s translation of Yasna 49. 4, and 49. 5, given on 
page 30 and pages 50-51, respectively; the parallelism of the word- 
ing of the original, at the ends of the two stanzas, seems rather 
against Pavry and in favor of Bartholomae. In 49. 5, also, Pavry 
accepts (p. 51, n. 10) the instrumental hvarstais as subject of the 
verb, here agreeing with Bartholomae; but Meillet, Trois Confe- 
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fences sur les Gathas de VAvesta, p. 46, refuses to admit that in the 
Gathas this use of the instrumental had already come into being, 
and on this particular passage the reviewer has offered a note to 
this Journal, with a different syntactical interpretation. At page 
45, line 6, the word “ stench ” is clearly a slip for “ stenches.” 

The technical terms of the religion are always troublesome. Dr. 
Pavry rejects Bartholomae’s interpretation of daena {^daena) as 
“ iuneres Wesen, geistiges leh, Individualitat,” and prefers Jack- 
son’s “ Conscience, or Eeligion personified,” now in its essentials 
held by Geldner also ; he translates the word therefore regularly by 
“ Conscience.” 

All the source passages are quoted in English translation. This 
makes it easy to verify the conclusions which are drawn; for the 
original passages are scattered in the various writings of Zoroas- 
trianism, of which an orientation for the purpose in hand is given 
on pages 3-8. The collection is most valuable to the student; but 
any independent judgment must rest on the original texts, and 
the reviewer regrets that they could not have been printed as an 
appendix, for the benefit of the select few who can read them 
untranslated. 

Boland G. Kent. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Die GGschichtsscJiTGihcT dev OsTUdUBu und iJiTC "Von 

Franz Babinger. Mit einem Anhang: Osmanische Zeitrech- 
nungen, von Joachim) Matr. Leipzig; Otto Harrasso- 
wiTZ, 1927. Pp. tx -}- 477. 

UntE recently the Turcologists were unhappy sons in the 
Orientalist family: they were unsuccessful. The Arabists had a 
wonderful book on Arabic literature, C. Brockelmann, GescUchte 
der Arabischen Literatur, in two volumes (1898 and 1902) It 
may now be somewhat obsolete and contain some errors, but it is 
a valuable and useful work. The Iranists also were quite happy; 
they had on Persian literature the four-volume work of E. g! 
Browne, A History of Persian Literature (1903-1924), and, more- 
over, the famous article of H. Ethe in the Grundriss der irarv- 
■ xschen Philologie. But in the field of Turcology Ottoman poetry 
^one had been studied by the late E. J. W. Gibb in his work A 
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History of Ottoman Poetry (1900-1909). Hammer^s Geschichte 
der Osmanischen Dichtkunst (1836) is so old and poor that it is 
not worth mentioning. The enormous field of Turkish prose 
literature, especially history, yet waited for a student and the 
scholars had no single handbook, only the scattered data which are 
contained in the Catalogue of the Turkish Manuscripts in the 
British Museum by Charles Kieu and similar catalogues. 

Now this lacuna is filled, and we can congratulate the Turcolo- 
gists on their great scientific event: at the end of the last year the 
work of Dr. Franz Babinger was published. The Ottoman histori- 
cal literature from the earliest period until our time is studied in 
great detail. We have in this book about 400 of the verified biogra- 
phies of Ottoman historians. Not only their historical works, but 
also many others are given. Their printed editions as well as their 
manuscripts are indicated. Moreover, the European literature con- 
cerning each work is mentioned and even separate articles in the 
special journals are quoted. 

Of course, in such a bibliographical work omissions and over- 
sights are possible and they will be found, perhaps, quite numer- 
ous in the further use of the book. For instance, we can indicate 
that the second edition of Smirnov’s Chrestomathy is quoted; but 
the first, which contains very different material, is omitted. The 
catalogues of the Oriental manuscripts in the American collections 
also are not mentioned. Besides, very often we can not adopt the 
author’s system of transliteration of the personal names: some- 
times we have Muhammed, sometimes Mehmed. Is it convenient 
to try to foUow modern pronunciation? Moreover, unfortunately, 
we must say also that there are numerous errors and omissions in 
the indices, especially in the third. 

For separate mention we must speak of the article by Joachim 
Mayr which contains the comparative chronological tables and is 
an appendix to the book. It seems to me that this additional arti- 
cle was absolutely unnecessary for two reasons: first, the Moham- 
medan dates in the book of Dr. Babinger are given usually with 
the Christian ones; and, second, we already have such material in 
the splendid revised edition by Mr. Mahler of the work of Wusten- 
feld, Vergleichungs-Tabellen, etc., published only one year before 
this work. 

N. Maetinovitch. 

Columbia University. 
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The following persons have been elected to membership in the Society 
by vote of the Executive Committee: 


Dr. Simon Bernstein 
Mrs. Annette S. Beveridge 
Rabbi Adolph Coblenz 
Prof. Ramia Deva 
Prof. Berend Gemser 
Mr. W. F. Gunawardhana 
Rev. Dr. Raymond C. Knox 
Mr. A. Mingana 


Mr. G. Ramadas 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Silverman 
Miss Maria Wilkins Smith 
Mr. William C. Smith 
Dr. Francis Snow 
Mr. Henry S. Wellcome 
Mr. Mose Wilbushewich 
Pres. Ernest Hatch Wilkins 


The Executive Committee has adopted the following resolution by corre- 
spondence vote: 

“ Voted, that the Executive Committee of the American Oriental Society 
notes with hearty satisfaction the publication of the first fascicle of the 
Bhandarkar Institute’s critical edition of the Mahabharata, edited by Dr. 
V. S. Sukthankar; expresses the hope that this monumental and supremely 
important work of scholarship may be continued in the same admirable 
way; and commends to the consideration of the approaching International 
Congress of Orientalists at Oxford the desirability of giving to this 
undertaking its approval and moral support.” 

Professor Charles R. Lanman has been appointed a delegate to repre- 
sent the Society at the Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, Etc. 

The ninth annual assembly of the International Union of Academies 
was held at Brussels on May 21-23, 1928. Concerning two enterprises 
relating to Oriental studies it was reported that a dictionary of the most 
important terms of Indonesian Customary Law was ready for publication 
by Dr. C, Van Vollenhoven, of the Academy of Amsterdam, and that the 
search for documents in European libraries and archives relating to Jap- 
anese history was progressing rapidly. 

The Institute of International Education announces that application 
blanks for the next award of the American Field Service Fellowships for 
French Universities will be ready for distribution in October, 1928. The 
blanks, with information about the fellowships, may be obtained from 
Archie M. Palmer, Assistant Director, Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street, Kew York, N. Y. 

The Roerich Museum in New York has received word that the Roerich 
American Expedition to Central Asia, after enduring many hardships and 
being detained five months by the Tibetan authorities, has reached the 
Himalayas and has achieved many scientific results after its four years’ 
travels. 



THE LATEST WOEK ON THE KAUTILIYA AETHASASTEA 

Ehanklin Edgeeton 
Yale Univeesitt 

The Artha^stra of KautEya, or Kautalya,^ has been called by-^ 
so distinguisht and sober an authority as Professor E. W. Thomas ^ 
‘‘perhaps the most precious work in the whole of Sanskrit litera- 
ture.” Meyer’s recent translation/ tho not quite the first in an 
occidental language, is by far the most competent and reliable. 
The only previous one, the English version by Shamasastry, is 
completely superseded by it. The translator’s great learning and 
dEigence have been fruitfuUy applied to the innumerable diffi- 
culties of the text, with the result that he has unquestionably come 
nearer to understanding it than any westerner before him. His 
work is, therefore, of transcendent importance. It must be con- 
siEted at every turn by any one who has occasion to refer to the 
Arthasastra ; and what Indianist has not ? 

But it is not only Indianists who wiE use it. For the Artha- 
sastra is a work of almost universal interest and appeal. Practically 
every phase of ancient Indian " Welt- und Staatsleben,” as Meyer’s 
.title puts it, is grist to its mill. In principle, to be sure, it is not 
supposed to deal with dharma and Mma, religion and love, the 
other branches of the famEiar triad of human interests {trivarga ) ; 
as its name indicates, it is a treatise on worldly life, artha, espe- 
cially political, social, and economic life. But even religion and 
love have political and social aspects, which are diEy treated here. 
It is, moreover, indubitably the oldest systematic work of its sort; 
the various later ones are aU largely based on it. 

It is not strange, therefore, that when this text was first publisht, 
only two decades ago, it created a sensation in the learned world ; 

1 There is traditional authority for both spellings. See most recently 
Jolly, ZIl 5. 216-221, who inclines to accept Kautilya, whereas many recent 
writers have favored Kautalya. It is still an open question. 

* CEI 1. 467. 

• Das aliindische Buch vom Welt- und Staatsleben, Das Arthagdstra des 
Kautilya. Aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt und mit Einleitung und Anmerk- 
ungen versehen von Johann Jakob Meteb. Hannover and Leipzig: 
Lafaire and Harrassowitz, 1925-1926. (Now handled by Harrassowitz.) 
983 -f- Ixxxviii pp. 
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nor that a veritably encyclopedic literature has grown up around 
it in less than twenty years. Merely to list the titles of these 
writings would require considerable space. Most of them deal 
chiefly with the realm involved, and with broader cultural infer- 
ences drawn from the work. Mention will be made here only of 
the most important previous publications which bear largely and 
directly on the constitution and interpretation of the text. For it 
goes without saying that the first and most important task is to 
determine just what Kautilya says and means. And unfortunately 
this is not an easy problem. Meyer’s work is a valuable contribu- 
tion towards its solution; the extent of its value can be estimated 
only in relation to previous labors. 

The chief of these are six. (1) The editio princeps by Shama 
Sastri (so spelled here), Mysore, 1909; on which see below. 
(2) The same author’s translation. Bangalore, 1915; mentioned 
above. (3) His second edition (1919), containing many corrections 
and improvements over the first, largely owing to the use of addi- 
tional ms. material. (4) The edition of Jolly and Schmidt, 2 vols., 
Lahore, 1923-4. The first volume contains the text, with English 
introduction. The second contains Jolly’s English notes, in which 
he records some ms. variants and gives his idea of the meaning 
of many difficult passages. To these is appended the fragmentary- 
text (extending from Book 7, Chapter 7, to Book 12, Chapter 4) 
of the ancient Sanskrit commentary of Madhava-yajva-misra, 
called Nayacandrika, edited by TJdayavira Sastri.^ It appears that 
this commentary was not known to Jolly at the time, tho it is 
printed in the book which goes under his name. It is of consider- 
able importance ; but it has been extensively exploited by Ganapati 
Sastri, who knew it in ms., and whose comment tends to follow it 
as far as it goes. As to Jolly’s text, while better than Shama 
Sastri’s, it is disappointing on the whole, especially when compared 
with Ganapati’s. This is not Jolly’s fault; it is due merely to the 
fact that he had insufficient material, — ^little more than Shama 
Sastri had, in fact. (5) What may be called the standard edition, 
for the present, is that of Ganapati Sastri, 3 vols., Trivandrum, 

‘Another fragment of a commentary, covering Books 1-2 and Book 3, 
Chapter 1, exists in a ms. described by Wintemitz, ZII 6. who thinks 
it likely that it is the beginning of the Nayacandrika. See also (5) and 
(6) below. 
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1934-5 (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Ifos. 79, 80, and 83). 
Ganapati obviously had at his disposal more extensive ms. mate- 
rials than either previous editor. He also used mss. of three 
commentaries, the two mentioned above and below, and one not 
otherwise known (query: possibly the one since noticed by 
Wintemitz, cf. my note 4?). And with their aid he prepared 
and printed a complete Sanskrit commentary of his own on the 
entire text. This modem commentary remains, even after Meyer’s 
work, an indispensable aid to the interpretation. (6) The ancient 
commentary of Bhattasvamin, entitled Pratipadapancika, is known 
only in a fragment covering Book 3, Chapters 8-36. It was already 
known to Shama Sastri in manuscript, and was extensively quoted 
by Sorabji in his “Notes” on Book 3 (Allahabad, 1914). 
Ganapati Sastri also relies on it very largely. But now the entire 
fragment has been printed by Jayaswal and Banerji-Sastri in the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vols. 11 and 13 
(1935-6). 

All these six works, except part of the last, were publisht before 
the actual appearance of Meyer’s book. But when he prepared his 
original draft of the translation, which is printed practically with- 
out change, only the first three were available ; and he tells us that 
he was able to use virtually only the first, namely the editio princeps 
of Shama Sastri. In the extensive footnotes (added later) which 
accompany and often correct the translation, he makes some use 
of Nos. 3, 3, and 5. And in the even more extensive “ Nachtrag,” 
which covers no less than 333 large pages (the translation and 
footnotes occupy 668 pages), and makes many further corrections 
of the translation, he uses all of No. 5, Ganapati’s edition and 
commentary, — but, as will be shown, not with sufficient care. 
Jolly’s text was evidently hardly referred to, and his Notes were 
not used at all. Neither of the two ancient commentaries was used 
directly. In his “ Vorwort ” Meyer explains this seemingly strange 
neglect. Eecurrent spells of serious illness made him fear that 
the serious delay involved would endanger the publication of his 
work altogether. Bather than run this risk, he felt obliged to 
publish what he had done, tho conscious of many imperfections 
which might have been removed. The explanation disarms criti- 
cism, and commands our sympathy. Yet it is our impleasant duty 
to point out that the imperfections involved in this procedure are 
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indeed numerous, and that the final result is (as the learned author 
is himseM quite conscious) by no means what might have been 
hoped for. It is, indeed, the best translation of Kautilya now 
available, and a very important aid to understanding him; but it 
falls far short of being the best translation possible in the light of 
our present knowledge. With aU sympathy for the author’s per- 
sonal troubles, and with the warmest appreciation of the vast 
learning and industry which show such fruitful results in almost 
every page of the book; we must still regret that Meyer did not 
find it possible to utilize more extensively the work of others. By 
doing so he could have made his book much more nearly perfect 
and final than it is. 

Shama Sastri’s first edition was based on a single ms., and a 
very imperfect one. As Meyer says (p. x), “in countless cases 
one must first of aU extract a text from it by emendation,” before 
proceeding to translate it. This is what Meyer did; and it must 
be said, with warm admiration, that he succeeded remarkably well. 
In many hundreds of cases his emendations are proved correct by 
the later and better editions. He has a right to be proud of this 
evidence of his acumen. The number of such instances to which 
his footnotes and “Nachtrag” call attention could easily be mul- 
tiplied. But it need hardly be said that this method is of necessity 
very imperfect. On the one hand, many of his emendations are 
proved unnecessary or wrong by the later editions. And on the 
other, the consensus of Jolly’s and Ganapati’s texts, which may 
generally be assumed to give us the true text of Kautilya, shows 
in many instances that Shama Sastri’s text is often incorrect, even 
where it is capable of a reasonable interpretation, and where Meyer 
follows it. The commentaries also often indicate a better text ; an 
acquaintance with them would surely have caused Meyer to make a 
different textual choice in not a few instances. 

Not only in his constitution of the text, but in his interpretation 
of it, Meyer’s lone-hand procedure has its drawbacks. Jolly’s Notes, 
which he ignored, would have helped him frequently. Even more 
regrettable is it that he did not make better use of the Sanskrit 
commentaries, the two ancient ones which have now been printed, 
and the complete modem one by Ganapati Sastri, which uses the 
others so extensively that a careful study of it would make direct 
knowledge of them somewhat less imperative. Meyer’s attitude 
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towards Ganapati’s commentary seems to me the least creditable 
aspect of his book. I am obliged to feel that his reading of it was 
too hasty and careless. At times his references to it show that he 
failed to imderstand it ; and at other times he passes over in silence 
an obviously correct interpretation of Ganapati’s, which I cannot 
but feel he would have accepted if he had noticed it. I am not 
prepared to say that such instances are very numerous; but that 
there should be any is regrettable, and the less excusable since Meyer 
professes to have read all of Ganapati and to have noted in his 
“ Naehtrag ” such corrections of the Translation as seemed to be 
required. 

The text is at best so difficult that an interpreter cannot afford 
to neglect any possible source of aid. Problems galore will remain 
in spite of everything. The vocabulary is peculiar; it contains 
many words which do not occur, or are not used in the same senses, 
in the more familiar Sanskrit literature. The style is crabbed and 
difficult. It is not exactly sutra style, but approaches that in 
brevity and compression. In general it is anything but lucid, and 
frequently abrupt and harsh. The subject-matter, too, is excep- 
tionally remote from our point of view, which adds to the difficulty 
of imderstanding what is meant. We can, to be sure, get not a 
little help from the most nearly related literary circles, especially 
certain sections of the epics, the dharmamstras, and the later mti 
literature. Meyer has delved deeply into these spheres, and in this 
respect is well qualified for his task. He also has, as his previous 
work has shown, a very thoro and competent knowledge of the 
classical Sanskrit language. He is, in short, the very man who 
might well have given us the nearest approach to a definitive inter- 
pretation of Kautilya which is at present possible; a translation 
and commentary which would have remained standard for decades. 
In view of the disarming facts set forth in his “Vorwort,” we 
can not find it in our hearts to blame him for doing less. We 
must, indeed, congratulate him on accomplishing so much against 
heavy odds. Every student of Kautilya will find many occasions 
to thank bim- But non-Sanskritists, in particular, must be warned 
that we stiU have to look for a translation which wLU fully repre- 
sent the best that can be done with the book, even at the present 
moment. 

In a lengthy and interesting "Einleitung” Meyer gives us a 
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valuable essay on the Kautiliya and its place in the literature and 
thought of India and of the world. On the moot question of its 
date, he is rather inclined to the traditional view that it was com- 
posed by Canakya, the minister of Candragupta Maurya, about the 
end of the third century a. d. He argues, on the whole effectively, 
that the attempts at refutation of this view put forth by Jolly, 
Wintemitz, and others, do not convince. He is, of course, aware 
that this does not constitute a positive proof that the tradition is 
correct. The question remains an open one. For the rest, every 
one wiU read with interest, and with an amoimt of sympathy de- 
pending in part on his opinions on international politics, Meyer’s 
discussion of Kautilya’s psychology and its relation to “ Machia- 
vellianism” in modern western statecraft. German and Sanskrit 
indices are also included; as Meyer says himself, they might have 
been made more complete. 

Since this publication, Meyer has issued another stout volume,' 
which he regards as essentially a part, and an important part, of 
the Introduction to his Kautiliya. Its chief importance seems to 
me to He in its contributions to our knowledge of the older dharmcu- 
sastras. He revolutionizes the usual views of the comparative age 
of these texts. According to him, Baudhayana is the oldest we have. 
Then come in order Apastamba, Vasistha, Karada, Manu, Yajna- 
vaDsya, Visnu, and finally Gautama, which previous scholars have 
regarded as one of the oldest. Of these, he thinks Kautilya may 
have used Baudhayana, but no other. Yajnavalkya is extensively 
based on Kautilya, instead of vice versa, as has been held. Even 
Manu he thinks is decidedly later than Kautilya, as are the related 
sections of the epics. It wiU be seen that his views are rather 
startling; they are, however, ably defended, and certainly deserve 
careful consideration. 

Meyer also argues that the brahmanical dharwMsastras had origi- 
nally no concern with worldly law. They dealt only with the 
brahmanical code, which was concerned with personal conduct from 
the point of view of magical purity and taboo. This does not mean 
that worldly law in India was later in developing; it existed in 
early times, but was ignored by the brahmans. The nearest 

' Veher das Wesen der altindischen RechtsschHften und ihr Yerhaltnia 
zii einander und zu Kautilya. Von Johanh Jakob Meteb. Leipzig: 
Harrassowitz, 1927. is + 440 pp. 
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approach we have to an early code of worldly law is contained in 
the Kautiliya. 

Meyer goes further and speculates on the origin of the brahmans 
as a class. According to him they were originally a rather dis- 
reputable group of homeless vagrants, having no real part in 
cidtivated society. Their original social milieu is best portrayed 
in the Atharva Veda, which is precisely their Veda; thus, quite 
differently from the generally accepted view of Bloomfield, he ex- 
plains the term Brahma-Veda, used of the Atharva (he thinks it 
means “Veda of the brahmans”). His views are interesting and 
stimulating; they do not convince the writer, but to criticize them 
at length would require too much space. 

We are obliged to protest at the form, or rather formlessness, of 
this book. Except the division into paragraphs (many of which 
are excessively long; four or five pages are not uncommon; one 
paragraph contains actually more than eighteen pages!), there is 
not a single break in the 356 pages of the main part of the book, 
nor in the 58 pages of “Nachwort.” There is not a single 
“running head” at the top of any page, nor any heading, mar- 
ginal or other, to any paragraph; nothing whatever to help the 
floundering reader And his bearings at any point. The text con- 
tains not a few assurances that particular matters have been treated 
elsewhere in it ; but never, I believe, is a cross-reference vouchsafed. 
One need not be a worshipper of formality to be annoyed by such 
barbarous waste of the reader’s time and flouting of his convenience. 
There are, to be sure, useful indices, German and Sanskrit. 

There will now be presented a selection from notes made in the 
course of a comparison of Meyer’s Translation of Kautilya with 
the texts of Shama Sastri, Jolly, and Ganapati, and the two printed 
fragments of ancient commentaries. It may be regarded as a kind 
of “ Kachtrag ” to Meyer’s “ Kachtrag.” Since the text is so very 
important, and since Meyer’s work will xmdoubtedly remain for 
some time the most-used reference-book on it, it is hoped that this 
somewhat lengthy series of notes will not be without value. Long 
as the list is, it contains only a small part of the notes originally 
recorded. If, for instance, one were to include aU the cases in 
which JoUy and Ganapati agree in text-readings against Shama 
Sastri and Meyer, it would swell the bulk to impossible proportions. 
In nearly all such cases I have little doubt that J. and G. give us 
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the correct text; but I mention only some instances, relatively tew, 
which seem to me especially compelling, and which are not accepted 
by Meyer’s notes and Machtrag. The list of textual corrections 
can be completed with comparative ease from the Concordance of 
variant readings of the three editions, found at the end of Gana- 
pati’s third volume. — Considerations of space also oblige me to be 
very brief; my suggestions are stated almost or quite without 
supporting arguments. I have moreover discarded many notes con- 
cerning questionable interpretations of the text, where I do not 
feel sufiSciently certain of what the true interpretation is. 

The following abbreviations are used: Bh = Bhattasvamin’s 
commentary. G = Ganapati Sastri, edition and commentary. 
J = Jolly and Schmidt, edition and notes. K — Kautilya, or the 
Kautillya Arthasastra. M = Meyer. N = the Nayacandrika. 
PE = the writer’s Panchatantra Reconstructed (2 vols.. New 
Haven, 1924). Sh==Shama Sastri. 

Eeferences, when otherwise rmidentified, are to page and line of 
M’s work; references are also given to page and line of Sh (first 
edition) . 

7. 15: caturanto ’pi, Sh 11. 10, more exactly “ imd sei er auch Herrscher 
xlber die (ganze) von den vier (Seen) begrenzte (Erde).” 

11.15: karmasu, Sh 14.11, omitted; “wird in Geschaften verungliickt 
werden ” for “ wird sich nicht zu helfen wissen.” 

17.1 and n. 1: a-gartva, Sh 17.18, as ger. from gr (Sh, M), is an im- 
possible form. Kead probably with J nugatvantar, “without pene- 
trating inside (the king’s defenses)”; or (less likely) with G 
nagatvantam, “ without attaining his end.” 

18. 11 : prajnaiaucayukto, Sh 18. 18, omitted. 

19. llflf.: better with G, as in note 4 below. The whole paragraph, 

Sh 19. 12ff., including 20. 1-3, refers to the inquirers. 

20. 6: panca, Sh 19. 18, omitted. 

20.11 and n. 4: jambhaka- (not jambha-) vidya, Sh 20. 2f.- cf. Mbh. 
5. 2470 and 2474. 

21. 9 : brahmani, Sh 20. 8, omitted. 

22. 11 : andha, Sh 21. 2, omitted. 

23. 8 and n. 4: keep text of J, G, sampataniscarartham (Sh 21. 14), and 
construe with preceding; but render “to make known what hap- 
pens ” {sampata, occurrence), rather than with J “ to make collusion 
manifest.” 

27.7: entire line, Sh 24. 3, omitted. 

28. 4 : karabhinyaatah, Sh 24. 14, is correct, hut means what M suggests 
in 1. 28f., “durch Besteuerung gequalt”; see PR I §94. 
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paroktada/nditah and render “punisht for false witness in court,” 
cf. J’s note. 

E9. (Sh. 25. lOff.) : purd here means “presently.” “As a lurking 
snake discharges venom at the object from which he fears danger, 
so this king . . . will presently discharge the venom of his anger 
(at you). Go elsewhere.” So correctly Sh and G’s second 
alternative. 

31.4: “Hence no unauthorized person shall approach the place of 
coimsel.” (Sh 26. 13.) 

31. 15f. : “ Betrayal of counsel destroys welfare of the king and of his 
officials,” with J. (Sh 27.3.) 

32. 26 : anavastha, Sh 28. 5, “ an infinite series,” not “ eine imsichere 
Sache”; the infinite number of subjects for consultation excludes 
the possibility of consulting a specialist in each. 

33. 3 : two short sentences, Sh 28. 12f., omitted. 

35. 12 : chidrdni, Sh 30. 10, omitted. 

37. 11 and n. 3 (Sh 31. 12) : M misquotes G’s reading, which is mitram 
akrandam. This must be correct. Sh, J mitram akrandabhyam, of 
which the sense could only be: “or does he want to destroy (my 
master’s) ally by two (of his own) helpers-from-behindt ” Sh, M 
translate as if mitrdkranddbhyam, for which I find no ms. authority 
recorded. 

38. 6f. (Sh 32.2): “ Hiniiberschmugglung von Gewaltmitteln rather 
“bringing in of armed forces and secret agents (spies),” cf. M’s 
n. 3 and G’s reading dandagUdhdtisira'eam. 

39.8 (Sh 32. 14) : “ Erwacht in ihnen keine Liebe zum Vater rather 
with G, “ while no love for them has yet arisen in their father.” 

39. 12 (Sh 32. 16) : read with J, G ekasthandvarodhas, which M n. 4 
misunderstands ; it means “ kept in the same place with his father.” 
This gives point to the next line ; such a prince is a “ snake in the 
house.” Cf. next. 

39. 13 (Sh 32. 17) : “ ‘That is a danger like a snake (in the house)’, says 
the school of ParaSara.” So G ; cf . preceding. 

39. 15 (Sh 33. 1 ) : “ mit ihm zum Kingkampf antreten ” is wholly wrong. 
There is no reference to wrestling. M’s notes here and at 429. 14 are 
to be deleted; in his note on 490. 28 he suggests the correct interpre- 
tation. One who is, or has his head, in another’s lap (anke) means 
an unsuspecting person, who puts himself at another’s mercy. Cf. 
my PR II § 63. Translate here: “he will get him (the king his 
father) instead {eva) into his power.” 

41. 22 (Sh 34. 13) : ekalosta-, “with individual clods (one each)”; cf. 
ekaikalosta quoted 42. 23, in which ekaika- is evidently distributive, 
not intensive. 

44.21: read aupayanikarh, ; Sh35. 16 is correct; in Sh 111. 2 also read 
thus, with G. 

44.16 and n. 4: pramra, Sh36. 1, is certainly “ hervorragende Helden” 
(so Sh, G) and koiada/nda° must be read with G, J. 
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45. lOff.: for “bei guter Gelegenheit ” etc. read (Sh36. 10); "(he shall 
go in) to the king at a vulnerable point (when he is off his guard, 
or easily attackable), do away with him by means of weapons or 
poison, and then say (to the courtiers or ministers) : ‘I am Prince 
N. N. This kingdom should be enjoyed in common; a single person 
ought not to have exclusive enjoyment of it (as my father did). 
Those who want to hold office in it, them (read t&n aham with G) 
I will provide with double salaries and allowances (compared with 
what my father gave) .’ ” So G, quite correctly. The prince prom- 
ises to be less autocratic than his father and to share the power 
with his nobles; thus he wins their support. All texts read hhartum-, 
M misquotes Sh as martum, and bases his rendering on this error. 

61.9 (Sh 41.3); garhhavyadhivaidyapratyakhyatasamsthavrhsodakas- 
thanam (so read with G, hut as one cpd.), “place with trees and 
water for women in conditions of pregnancy, sickness, or medical 
prohibition (against sexual intercourse).” Cf. next. 

52. Ilf. ; garhhavyadhisamsthdihyah (J °bhydm, also possible), Sh41. 17, 
“ those in conditions of pregnancy and sickness.” Cf. preceding. 

66. 16fP. (Sh44. 17flf.) ; “cleared by fish-catchers”; 

so vydlagrdha-, “ snake-catchers ”; cf. iaatragrd,ha below, rendered 
“ Bewaffnete,” 1. 23. 6 is perfectly clear and correct. In 1. 21 

(Shi. 19) vyd.la probably "snakes” rather than “reissende Tiere,” 
since vydlagrdha precedes. 

58. 1 ; bhatapurvam, ahhu°, Sh 45. 14, prob. “ previously inhabited or not.” 

69. 18 (Sh 47. 4) ; with J, “ those who fail to cultivate shall pay the loss 
(caused by such negligence).” So also G; M n. 6 misunderstands 
him. 

60. 10 and n. 3 ; all texts pattana (none pattana), Sh 47. 11. 

60. 26 and n. 7 (cf. Nachtrag688) ; J reads vardhayeyur (Sh48. 1) with- 
out report of variant. But varj" is possible; “set aside” (so G). 

61. 13 and n. 5 (Sh48. 11); “fulfilment of agreement,” with G. 

63.15; read “ Elefantenwaldaufseher.” (Sh49. 16.) 

64. 6 ; yuthapatim, Sh 50. 9, omitted. 

64. 24 (Sh 51. 4) : “ wo das Grasgebuschel ” etc.; rather, with G, “ where 
there are no water-grass-cliunps.” J reads khajana°, but in the 
parallel (Bk, 12, ch. 4, su. 30) he has khanjana, and khaj° would 
there be impossible. 

74. 16 and 21; 75.4 and 9 (Sh55. 6, 10, 13, 16) ; **darauf folgend” four 
times for tatah param, which clearly means “ beyond (on the outside 
of) that (viz. the two preceding groups in each case),” I do not 
understand what M means by his rendering; it seems to make no 
sense. The four spots thus described cannot be located between the 
others, in regular succession; all the directions are fully occupied. 
They must lie beyond or outside of the circle of the others. 

76.15; for sartio- (so G, tacitly followed by M, “von alien Arten”- 
Sh 56. 10 sarpa-) read with J sarpi(h)^ “butter.” * 
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78. n. 4 (Sh. 58. 14) : Jolly’s note in Ms ed. renders tMs long note 
valueless. 

85. 5ff.: nityo nityotpadiko Idbho IdlhotpSdika iti ryayah, Sli61. 16. M: 
“ Ausgaben sind standig, standige herbeifiihrend, gewinnbringend, 
gewinnbringende herbeifuhrend.” But the following sentences show 
clearly that -utpadika means just the opposite. The cpds are 
bahuvrihis, “having ... as producer (utpadin) or cause,” i. e. 
“ durch standige (gewinnbringende) herbeigeflihrt.” Meyer even 
manages, with curious blindness, to make K say in 1. lOf. (Sh 62. 3) : 
“ Was durch diese beiden ( standige und gewinnbringende ) veranlasst 
wird, das heisst standige Ausgaben herbeifuhrend imd Grewinn her- 
beifuhrend.” ( ! ! ) G quite correctly. 

86.8: for “ Westen ” read “ Osten,” changing text (Sh62. 10) to prdA 
with J, G, and Sh transl. 

92. 10 : read with J, G samrddhis for samarddhii, Sh 65. 15. 

96.12; for “ eins ” better “a little, a small part” {alpena, Sh67. 15). 

102. 21 and 103. 4f. : codand (not °na), Sh72. 9, 20, means certainly 
“ command,” “ Befehl,” not “ Aufforderung.” It is the opposite of 
the immediately preceding “ prohibition,” pratisedha (negative com- 
mand). These two terms are constantly used thus technically in 
the Mimansa texts. 

103.12; prajndpand (or “na), Sh73. 4, “notification, announcement,” 
better than “Aufforderung.” 

103.24: ddhi, “affliction,” Sh73. 13. A letter “on the occasion of an 
affliction” (as e. g. the death of a relative) is what we call a 
“ letter of condolence.” So, quite correctly, Bh, Sh, and G, all ignored 
by M. With this meaning the verse seems to me clear, despite M 
and Stein, ZII 6. 59f. 

114.18 (Sh80. 6) ; the reading of the ed. of Bh is kaucapdkah, with w. 
11. "pakah, kecalakah. G reads kecalakah (corrected M 980). 

119. 4: iveta- before rdji-, Sh 83. 6, omitted. 

124. 12 : “ Der Stein vom Kalingaland Oder vom Flusse Tapti.” Where 
does M get “Tapti”? Sh 86. 17 reads kalingakasthdli •, J, G 
kdlingakas t&pi (J “ glowing” for tdpi; 6 takes it as n. of a river). 

146. 43f. (Sh97. 15) : Bh, whose opinion should be respected in such a 
matter as this (suitable place for storing salt), takes it unhesi- 
tatingly as suggested in this note (prthivi = bhdmi ) . 

154. 4 (Sh 101. 15) : pancdlika (neut., not fern.) Sh, G, J (but Bh °ka). 

156.19; J ca earayudhani (Shl02. 8). It is hard to resist the feeling 
that this must be the true reading; the context makes it well-nigh 
imperative, altho Bh, G agree with Sh, whom M follows. 

157. 40 (Sh 102. 16) : M misquotes G, who reads uddayam (rendered 
labham), but suggests unnayam. as a better reading, quoting it from 
some bhasa (did his copy of Bh read so? Our ed. of Bh uddeyam). 

158. 11 : line, Sh 103. 12, omitted. 

163. 4 : for likhd read liksa ( Sh 106. 4 ) . 

169. 29: M’s emendation is the reading of Bh; J agrees with Sh 110. 2, G. 
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175.35: this argument has no force. The ca (Shll4. 5) of the text (on 
which all editions agree) may introduce the sentence, even tho pre- 
ceded by two words. So in the next sentence but one, after karuihiS 
(Shll4. 7). 

177.18 (Sh 115.4): Bh has varma, not °mS. I think carma should be 
read, altho M’s rnUrva is a clever guess. 

177.37: lesid kuttaka (Shll5. 17). 

179.18: Sh 116. 17, J, G all kuhittha, tho kulattha alone seems to be 
recorded in the lexica. 

183. 30fF. (Shll8. 2f.): G, J read as in 1. 32, which is no doubt to be 
accepted. 

194. 39 (Sh 124. 15) : Bh’s gloss is nakhadaianadiksatena ; this (erotic 
scratching and biting) must be the essential meaning, whatever be 
the exact reading. 

197. 37 (Sh. 126. 2) : G’s gloss accords with Bh. 

199. 13f. (Shl27. 7): “People from foreign lands who have made entry 
(before, and hence establisht a right to enter), or who are vouched 
for by their caravans, may enter.” M’s n. 3 is quite erroneous, 
notably as to Bh, whose reading and interpretation support mine 
(he reads krtapraveMJi, glost pravi^tapurvB.h anumatapraveSah, and 
then acc. to the Patna ed. s&rtha-, not s&rdha- as Sorabji has it). 
This is one of many cases where acquaintance with the Patna ed. of 
Bh would have helped M. But on p. 980 (correct reference there 
given as p. 190) he finally realized the essential truth of the passage. 

206. 7andn. 1 (Shl30. 8): M’s em. is unsupported and unnecessary. An 
animal “ that has died of a cause ” = one “ that has died a natural 
death.” 

207.13: ghrta after k^a, Sh 131. 3, omitted; read “an Butter (in) der 
Milch.” 

210. 6: ■ “ fur jedes einzelne Ross ” {ekaikaSah, Sh 132. 11) goes rather with 
the whole sentence : “ a stall for each horse ” etc. 

213. 2f., 215. If., and 221. 4f. (Sh 134. 2, 13, and 138. 6) : narostra is the 
unanimous reading of all texts in all three places, and it is rash to 
emend it to ndrastra. The guess is clever enuf; but we know too 
little about such technical terms to depart from so well-authenticated 
a reading. And after all, “ menschlichem Stachel Gehorchen,” as 
if nim -f- astra, sounds too much like a popular etymology. 

229. 7 : delete “ Baiunen,” which is not in the text (Sh 143. 8) . 

233.3: read 50 for 15 (Sh 145. 18). 

239. 8f. (Sh 149. 1) : “document” and "court of justice” with J for 
“Abmachung” and “ hinzukommende Abmachung,” in spite of M’s 
Nachtrag 744. 

250. 39 (Sh 157. 14) : J, G pativiprakarSt ; so read. 

251. 6 (Sh 157. 17) : no emend, is needed. " For how could deceit pertain 
to a good woman (how could she, if a good woman, intend to do 
wrong) ? That (whether there is real justification for her flight) 
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is easy to determine (i. e. whether she is really acting like a ‘good 
woman’; if she is, no suspicion should attach to her).” 

254. 32 and 39 (Sh 159. 4, 14) ; Gr as M both times; Itulyam also J. 

254.44 (Sh 159. 16) : G jarakarmani, which seems likely to be right. 

257 n. 2 (Sh 162. 7) : ace. to G, goats pertain to brahmans because offered 
in sacrifice, and cattle to vaiSyaa because used in commerce (and 
husbandry?) . 

257.24 and n. 3 (Shl62. 15): G as well as J ekadravyaaya, which is 
surely right. 

259. 15 and n. 2 (Sh 163. 14) : pdrasava with G, “ son of a brahman by a 

mdrd.’’ G understands this sentence as an exception to the rule 
stated in the preceding sentence, and the tu indicates that he is 
right. This is the reply to M 1. 34ff. “ When two wives are of 

different caste, an only son shall take all (the property) . . . But 
(despite this general rule) in the case of brahman fathers, a son 
by a sudra wife shall take (only) a third.” 

261. 18 and n. 5 (Sh 165. 9) : J with his mss. kukkutah, G kukkutakah. 

262. 11 : setuhandha, Sh 166. 2, must surely mean “ boundary marks ” here; 
cf. the next sentence. 

266. 20f. and n. 3 (Sh 168. 15) : read with G {a)T>ahyd^ and aihijnS,. 

268. 10 : no reading upadhvan is recorded. Sh 169. 14 reads -keddropadhva- 
ihogaih; the correct reading, despite M Nachtrag 773, is kedaropa- 
ihogaih,. 

271. 2 (Sh 171. 15) : prdkdmya, see on 293. 18. 

272. 15- 17 (Sh 173. 2) : the correct translation is given by G, and also by 
M Nachtrag 777 without credit to G. 

274. 16 (Sh 173. 15) : G also aathkramdn. 

276.21: for “ Schuldner ” read “ Glaubiger ” (Shl75. 4). 

278.15- 17: the quotation ends with “Aussage” in 15 (Shl76.12). 

278.44 (Sh 176. 14) : the true reading is that of J, G, avaharatety anava- 
haratdm. The meaning (G upanayata) is substantially that assumed 
by M. 

281 notes 1-3 (Sh 178. 2-4): G confirms vinastarh. Why not keep nispa- 
tane (n. 2) with all texts? (“Or if it otherwise disappears.”) 
J, G confirm pretam (n. 3). 

287. If. and 20: Sh’s reading (182. 1) in his Corrigenda is kuldbandhana- 
turyd/ndm. So also J, evidently on ms. authority. G with Sh (in 
text ) kulaiandhana drydndm. This is translatable : “ If an Aryan 
is pledged in a case of imprisonment in the family or disaster to 
Aryans, and (then) they get the ransom-price,” etc. 

287. 49 : nagnaandpanam is G’s reading and doubtless right. J with Sh 
182. 7 nagnas tdpanam. 

289.23: keep samrodhaS, Sh 183. 8 with all texts; the same word in 
291. 35f., Sh 184. 16 (translate as there indicated, 1. 36, with Sh, G). 

292. 19f. : remove parentheses; the words are in the text, Sh 185. 12. 

292.40: J, G confirm nasakdmah (Sh 185.8). 

293. 18f. (Shl86. 2): no ca prdkdmyam apakramane, “and there is no 
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free right to quit ” (even on payment of the 12 pa/nas just men- 
tioned) ; so Sh, Gr. That is, one who quits is to he fined 12 papas, 
but this is not to be interpreted as giving any one a right to quit 
on payment of this sum. So also 356. 1 (Sh 229. 3) : “ and he shall 
have no free right (to lie with a woman, even if willing to pay the 
penalty which has just been prescribed), if she is unwilling.” Cf. 
356. 6 ( Sh 229. 6 ) , which should be rendered with G : “ One who lies 
with a woman that has had seven menses, after suing for her and 
not getting her, shall have free right (to do so; praka,mi = 
prakamyavan, yathecchabhokta, G), and shall pay no damages to 
her father.” Similarly 357.3 and 15 (Sh229. 12,230. 1), where cor- 
rect M. In 271. 2 (Sh 171. 15) the word occurs in another connexion. 
It has just been said that “taxpayers must mortgage or sell only 
to taxpayers ” etc. ; “ the same penalty if a tax-payer moves into a 
non-tax-paying village.” Then: “ But if he moves into a tax-paying 
village, he shall have a free right in respect to all property except 
house. And even that he may give him.” Sh and G understand this 
to mean that the immigrant may buy from an owner in a tax-paying 
village all his property except his house, or indeed even that. M is 
not clear but seems to have a similar idea. I think it more likely 
that this is the meanii^ : “ the immigrant into a tax-paying village 
has a free right to (take with him) all (his own) property (from 
his previous home), except his house. And even that (the king, or 
his representative) may give him (i. e. allow him to move to his 
new village) .” 

297, heading in middle; Bead “68-70 Gegenstand,” and on p. 302 “71 

Gegenstand.” J, G begin title with dattasyanapakarma, “non- 
delivery of (promist) gifts,” which Sh (189. 1), M omit. 

298. 10 (Sh 189. 10) : for “gegen Konige ” read “surpassing (upari) 
kings ” ; the sense is correctly indicated in the parentheses. 

298. 38 (Sh 189. 9) : dosadanam is a misprint, corrected in Sh Corrigenda. 

301.3: anuvasitam Sh 190. 19 is a false form; G explains it as Vedic. 

But the true reading is clearly anavasitam, “uninterrupted”; so J 
with his mss. 

301. 39f. (Sh 191.9) : G reads mah,dkrcchra° . 

302. 1 and n. 1 (Sh 191. 13) : G, J read pravrajyasu vrthacoran, which is 
clearly right. M’s pravrajasu (twice) is a lapsus calami. 

302. 5f. (Sh 191. 18-19 ) , cf. 303. 32fi.: acc. to G awnoyaraf = “ property 

common to several,” and niranvaye “in case it is not common to 
several, i. e. belongs to one person.” 

302. 13 (Sh 191. 19) : apavyayane is adopted by Sh in his translation, as 
well as by J, G, and is certainly right, ya and tha are practically 
interchangeable in many hands. 

305.23 (Shi 94. 5) : G reads pragghiinaka, “Eastern Huns,” which he 
says is a slang expression for Canddlas. 

312. Iff. (Sh 199. 3-4) : omit the words “ dann Strafen von 100 pana”; 
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read with J and Sh transl. SakyajivakSdin (G Sakya'‘) for Saty&h, ji‘‘ 
(making this one sentence with the following) . 

313. 7f. (Sh 199. 12) : read “ When there are other people who have set out 
in the same company (so that the deserted one is not left alone), 
half the penalty.” 

313.14: dandaviSesah, Shl99. 15, “die Besonderheit der Strafe”; rather, 
“ special, extraordinary (or: unclassified) punishments.” 

320. 3 { Sh 202. 3f . ) : for “ Den zwolf ten Teil, wenn es ein Diener ist ” read 
“The servant (who brings the report to the king shall receive) 1-12 
(of the value) .” So G. 

327.4 (Sh206. 14) : for "sich steigernde Bussubungen” read “worship of 
Mahakaccha ( = Varuna, Ocean).” So G; cf. M 326. 15 and n. 4. 

328. 39 (Sh207. 12) : this is the true reading and interpretation. So J, G. 

335. 15 and n. 3: sdmise, Sh212. 15, is quite right; it means a place that 
would be profitable to rob (G sadravye ) . 

336. 9f. (Sh213. 4) : better with J sastrahastath manu^asampdtatrSsinam : 
“ one who carries weapons in his hand, (and) one who is afraid to 
mingle with people” (are suspicious characters). So also 6, except 
that he reads it as one word, °hasta-‘manu° . 

338.23: pravesaniskasanayor (Sh °kas°) vi, Sh215. 4, is omitted (“or at 
the entrance or exit ”). 

342. 7f. and n. 2 (Sh 218. 2) : sdksvndm of J is right, and M’s em. sdksvno 
(so he intends, for “na) impossible. The fSn of the next sentence 
refers not to the witnesses but to the facts discovered, i. e. to the 
cpd. ending °nwasdn, as M’s own translation of tan in the text 
indicates (his translation in the note is different and wrong). 
Translate : “ In der Gegenwart des Bestohlenen und der Zeugen, 
sowohl der auswartigen (Z.) als auch der Hausgenossen, soli (der 
Hichter) nach ” etc. 

343.17: prapapika seems to be M’s emend.; Sh219. 3, J prapavika’, G 
pravadika, which at least gives good sense (“conversationalists”). 

345. 30 (Sh219. 18) : J, G also agamayet-, read so. 

346.8 and n. 1 (misprinted 3): kulyO-, Sh221. 7, is only a misprint; 
Sh corrects to kupya- in Corrigenda. 

347 n. 1: G’s text (cf. M Nachtrag 821) is the only correct one in this 
passage. Sh 221. 15ff. and J are wholly wrong, and M not quite right. 

348. 5 : for “ ihm einhilft,” purvath dadati, Sh 222. 15, more exactly “ sug- 
gests the beginning (of what he is to say).” 

348. 35 (Sh222. 18) : J, G have the correct margapannaih. M’s utsarayati 
is a lapsus for utkramayati (all texts). 

350. 11 : “ Kassenerbrecher ” for tirthnghata, Sh 224. 9, is fantastic, and 
M’s note 3 fails to make it at all plausible. G is undoubtedly right 
in talking it as “stealing at (lit. violation of) holy pilgrimage- 
places” (or: persons who perform this act) . 

353.7 and n. 1 (Sh226. 9): the reading antarasthitah is found in J, G 
and is alone possible. 

353. 24f. (Sh 227. 3-4): read with G °kabhi 3 araka° (so Sh transl.), and 
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pathivesmapratirodhakin (“plunderers of -way-houses”); also 
nigrahaka surely does not mean “ die . . . zu Boden werfen ” but 
something like Sh’s “those who inflict unjust punishment” or G’s 
halaj jwnaptidakariMmasadichedaka/rtd. 

355. 20 (Sh 228. 10) : samdania, “tongs,” acc. to G “little fing er and 
thumb,” which may he right rather than M’s “ index finger and 
thumb.” 

356.1 and 6,357.3 and 15, Sh 229. 3, 6, 12, and 230. 1, prdkdmya% see on 
293. 18. 

357. 5f. (Sh 229. 13f.) ; for “gleich” and “weniger wert” read “of like 
caste ” and “ of lower caste.” 

368. 12 and n. 2 (Sh 236. 19) : instead of emending, M should have adopted 
either G’s reading apyaprayogah, or that of Sh 2d ed., which J 
also has. 

368.29 (Sh236. 18) : delete aVki; all texts simply samvasya. 

369.20: “ einen Hahn”; why emend from the text of J, G kutinaM (Sh 
237.18 ku°). Cf. M’s note, 1. 43f. M Nachtrag 826 (on 370,18) 
is erroneous as to G, who reads °kutanam. 

369.37: Sh’s text (237.15) is ardhagatam, not artha°. The true reading 
is undoubtedly adhvagatah (J, G, M). 

372. 6ff. and n. 2 (Sh 239. 14f.) : apakrtya and r&jd, are right; G has both 

and J the second. But we must also read apakr&nto with J, G and 
render : “ . . . shall harry them by first inflicting some injury and 
then retreating (to avoid p-orsuit),” i. e. by sudden brief raids. 

373. 23 (Sh 240. 9) : where is vyatyastam recorded! J pratyastam, G with 

Sh pratyantam. 

374. 21f. (Sh 241. Ilf.) : read with G hiranyakaram akarmanySn, and 
render: “Those who are not active in business they shall (never- 
theless ) oblige to pay the gold-tax.” The next clause : “ and shall 
not overlook any offense of theirs (i. e. presiunably, any failure to 
pay the tax).” All texts aparadhaih, which should not be changed. 

375.28 (Sh242. 5) : no emend, is called for; ca (apparently the cause of 
M’s change) introduces the whole sentence. 

381.13 and n. 3: no text reads anaspadyatva. Sh245. 6, J anasva- 
dyatvam; G iharane ndnasvadyatvam, which seems best, despite 
M 829. 

384. 17f. (Sh 247. 4f.) : the meaning can only be that given in 41f. So G. 

385.14: “(der Soldaten und Offiziere)” in parens.; but the text has 
dyudhiydnam, Sh 247. 17. 

386.29 (Sh248. 19) : for “einem anderen” probably read “(dem Konig)” 
"with Sh, G. 32 (Sh20f.): acc. to G apaksn = dsahdyay ud&sinG, 
But J reads paksa with M’s emend. (387. 33). 

387. 34 (Sh 249. 2) : G also parSrtham. 

388.22 (Sh250. 9): the meaning is that suggested in 389. 22f., and the 
true reading probably acaranti (so G) prajnah (or -with G pro”). 

390. 37 (Sh 251. 4f ) : J quotes the reading of ms. B as prsthavadhOmm, 
which is certainly correct (J, G). 
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393. 11 and 40 (Sli252. 13) : M should have kept his conjecture hahvabO- 
dhO/ih, which is the reading of J, G. 

395. 27f. : read rtau with J, G for rtena, Sh 254. 13 : “ He shall watch 
her closely at her monthly periods.” 

398.10: tydga-sainyama, Sh256. 1, “generosity and stinginess” (ef. the 
American slang “ tight ” = stingy). 

398. 14f. and n. 5 (Sh256. 2): “ Qualen (der Untertanen)” is probably 
right for upatapa-, and for aakya{h) read with G iaklah, “affable” 
(J with ms. B sukla-). 

399. 3 (Sh 256. 5) ; transfer “ in der Not ” to 4 after “ leicht.” 

400. 1 and n. 1 (Sh256. 14) ; better “die Prauen und die Kinder sind so 
(gut) genahrt, dass sie sufrieden sind.” So G. 

401. 6-8 (Sh 257. 7f.) : for oaturanto see on 7. 15. The true meaning of the 
first clause is given in Nachtrag, 835. In 7 for “ seine Untertanen ” 
read “ die Reichsfaktoren.” 

403 n. 3 (Sh259. 6) : the rajaprakrtis are not mentioned as 12 until a 
few sentences later (M 404. 3, Sh 259. 11), where the context seems 
to suggest a different list, viz. (1) vijigisu, (2) ari, (3) madhyama, 
(4) uddsina, and (5-12) the mitra and mitra-mitra of each of these. 
Cf. M 404. If. with 403. 17. M Nachtrag 836 refers to Sisupalavadha 
2.81 and Manu 7. 176ff. (for this read 7. 156ff.). Both texts refer 
to 12 rajaprakrtis but do not list them; Manu’s general context 
supports my suggestion at least as well as the other, since the first 
four are clearly the four mentioned in Manu 7. 155, which are the 
first four mentioned in my list; is it not simpler to suppose that 
the eight unnamed others which complete the list are the mitra and 
mitra-mitra of each of these? However, later Hindu tradition, as 
exemplified by Mallinatha on the Sisup. passage and Kulluka on that 
of Manu, agrees with Meyer’s interpretation. 

408.12 (Sh262. 5): the punctuation in Sh, J, followed by M, is impos- 
sible, since it makes a sentence begin with the enclitic me. Place 
the period before dsutard with G and render : “ Das heisst Erf olg. 
Ein baldigeres Wachstum wird mir zuteil werden, ein grosseres, 
Oder ” etc. sd vrddhih is paralleled by esa ksayah, 408. 21, Sh 
262. 10. — Read vrddhyudayatara with J, G. 

410.9: remove parentheses from “(Burg)”; durgam is in the text, Sh 
263. 19. 

413 n. 4 (Sh 267. 2) : see 594 n. 1 and my note. 

414. 2-3 (Sh 267. 10) : there is no basis for “obwohl,” and pratydddna 
means “ revenge ” or “ requital ” (from their own king) . " The 

prakrtis of the enemy are greedy, weak, and treacherous (or, ill- 
treated?), and only for fear of requital do not come over to me.” 

414.24 (Sh268. 4): samasya, “ zusammenfassend ”; rather, “for an ordi- 
nary person,” “ as a general rule.” Followed by prati-visesah. 

419.3 and n. 1: instead of adding a second sthdnam, Sh270. 5, we must 
drop the second dsanaiii in the next sentence with J, G. 

3 
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419 n. 2 (Sh270. 6) : read upayanam, with J, G-; but it means the four 
technical upayas (soman, bheda, etc.). 

421.1-3 (Sh271. 8f.) : M is wholly wrong. Kead paravrddhyd with J, G 
and render: “He (the enemy) could do no more than annoy him 
(the vijiglsu), since the latter is not in bad plight. But when he 
(the enemy) has been swollen with the estates of his enemy (against 
whom he is fighting), he will completely destroy (the vij.).” 

427. 2ff. (Sh 275. 12f.) : the rendering given in 32ff. is G’s and seems 
better. 

429. 14 (Sh 276. 11 ) : for “ auf die Hilfte nehmen ” read “ get him into his 
power, make him trustful,” cf. my note on 39. 15. 

431. 19f. (Sh278. 6) : nos. 4-6 are not expressly stated in the text.— 23: 

“ attack the interests of the enemy ” for “ an die Angelegenheiten 
des anderen gehen.” 

432.8 and n. 1 (Sh278. 14): the interpretation in 27 is certainly right; 
so J, G. 

432. 20 (Sh 278. 20) : “by friendly and helpful actions” (not “ Per- 
sonen ”), G. 

433. 27 (Sh 279. 14f.) : rather with G as in 44, keeping the text. 

439. 4 and n. 1 ( Sh 282. 3 ) : I see no reason for the emendation, which 
seems to be against all mss. and texts. Transfer “von der be- 
schriebenen Art ” to line 1 after “ Schwacherer.” 

440.3 (Sh282. 17): evath, “in the same way (as the preceding)”, with 
N, G, instead of “ folgendermassen.” 

441. 1 and n. 1 : all texts emmbhuto, Sh 283. 4, but M’s emend, ’’tarh may 
be right; it gets some support from the fact that N seems to gloss 
it with an accus. form, altho N quotes °fo like the others. 

441.24 (Sh283. 14) ; read jyayan and omit 2d va with G, N: “Oder es 
mag ein Starkerer einen, der schwacher ist ” etc. 

443.6 (Sh284. 3) : for adau, which is unconvincing, N reads ato, and G 
dto which he interprets as ato. 

443.23: “ tausche so seine Erwartung”; rather, “cause disunion (among 
the allies)”, visarhvadayet, Sh284. 13. 

444. 20f. (Sh285. 4): “wenn er die Verwandschaft . . , in Betracht 
zieht; ” rather, “wenn er eine Verbindung (a marriage, G) . . . 
erwartet,” N, G. 

444.25 (Sh285. 6): better, “der ein Bundniss eines Preundes mit einem 
Feinde aufzulosen wiinscht,” i. e. to detach a friend from intimacy 
with an enemy. 

444.34: prahartum is a slip for prahartukamo, which is N’s reading. 
Sh 284. 15, G pratihartu°, J pratihantu°. 

446.9 (Sh286. 7): “ Freunden (Alliierten) ”, mitra, instead of “her- 

ubergenommenen Feinden.” In 12 the true reading is that given in 
Nachtrag 841. 

449.20 (Sh288. 11) : read as in n. 3, line 36 (with G). 

451.17 (Sh290.3): read with G (and apparently N) pujya-sarMxmdhaih, 
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“having relations -with his (the enemy’s) ‘ persons-worthy -of -rever- 
ence ( pUjya = guru ) . 

451. 29f. : “ vorhergehenden ” is a slip for “ folgenden.” M’s ekarthana° 
is found in Gr. N is printed with pratika as in Sh 289. 16, J, 
ekarthenof^ , but its gloss (arthwnarthabkyam satnbandhah) points 
to the reading of 6, M. — All texts copakaraya. 

452.26 (Sh291. 6) : N, G, J read as in 453.32, which is certainly right 
(instead of “eine unschone Sache”). The lack of a following tu 
is insignificant compared with stylistic harshnesses found fre- 
quently in K. 

453.2 and 4 and n. 1 (Sh291. 8, 9): read athiram for sthita(m) with 
N", G, and amitra, with G (N gloss Satrun) ; in 2, “who destroys a 
well-intrenched enemy ”, and in 4 “ Feinde ” for “ Freunde.” 

455.18 (Sh293. 14): for “ TJnfertiges ” (anavaaita) better “Tincertain, 
indefinite” (as to outcome or profit). 

455.28 (Sh294. 1): M’s “Pflugen” (karaa) is a gratuitous emend, for 
varaa, “ Regen ”, which must be kept with all texts incl. N. M 
Nachtrag 843 misrepresents G; the gloss to which M there refers 
is G’s interpretation of asaktdramhham, not of alpavarsapakam, for 
which G says quite simply and correctly alpavrstiniapadyaphalam. 

456. 14f. and n. 1 (Sh294. 8): “when (it allows) sale of great objects.” 
N reads mahavikrayavi^ayo, which is easier. In the preceding 
sentence J has dhanyamulo as M suggests; but N, G^mUlyd . . . 
arambhdh, which is probably right. 

456. 29ff. (Sh294. 17): read with N, G period after tu, and mahSdoad, 
and translate as in M 39fi. 

457. 1-9 and n. 1 (Sh 294. 18ff.) : M is nearly right, but there should be no 
period after fcrst/oA; also “ Aekerbau(en)”, “agriculture”, is better 
than “Ackerland” (4), and “mit vielen Hirten” rather than 
“Viehzucht” (6); G reads goraksakavati, which suggests the true 
meaning tho it is probably not the true text, for N, which otherwise 
agrees with G and M, has goraksavati like the rest. M 843 fails to 
note this variant of G. 

463. 16f. (Sh 300. 6) : read with all as in Sh, and render: “ und von dem 
standfesten Widersacher, der sich zuruckwendet beim (Erscheinen 
des) Angreifer(s) im Riicken, zu Boden gedriickt.” When the 
paranigrdha attacks the “ gegen einen standfesten Widersacher 
Ausgezogener ”, who has already been checked by the “ Burg ” of 
his “Widersacher”, then the latter also counterattacks from his 
“ Burg ” and the “ Ausgezogener ” is crushed . — \ doubt whether M 
is right in repeatedly emending atisamdhatte to atisamdhiyate here 
and in the preceding; but the question is difficult. Cf. M’s Kachtrag 
844f.; G is not wholly right, but neither is M. 

464. 22 (Sh 301. 5) : see M p. 981. 

464.30 and n. 4: aamantat with Sh301.9, J seems interpretable: “the 
crowd (varga) on the rear of one’s neighbor (and enemy, admanta).” 
G aamantSh. 
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466. 21f. (Sh 303. 3) : read certainly as in 35, witli G. 

470.3 (Sh305. 13): read utsahahinah -with G; delete “Macht der.” No 
text has sakti. 

470. 8 and n. 5 (Sh 305. 16) : see 594 and my note. 

471.5 (Sh306. 6) : clearly not “ ihm selber” but “dem Starken.” 

471. 29: “ drankriegen ” or (n. 5) “ iiberreden rather with G “ induce to 
a counter-attack (on the enemy),” pratipSdayisyami, Sh307. 1. 

472. 18 (Sh307. 10) : pratihaddhasya is apparently M’s emend.; all texts 
pratibandhasya. “Or: in case he blockades me (lit. of, or for, a 
blockade upon me) troubles will arise (for him) from all sides.” 
The blockader could not be called pratibaddha-, M tortures the word 
to give it that application. 

473 n. 1 (Sh 307. 18) : apadgatah is the reading of N, G, and is correct. 

474.4 (Sh308. 13): delete “seines Oberherrn.” It is his own officials 
who are meant; so not only G (ef. M 848) but N. In the same line 
of Sh keep adrsyamane with all texts. The injunction is no more 
naive than others which cause M to comment on K’s sanota 
simplicitas. 

474.1604, cf. 475 n. 1 and Naehtrag 84&f. (Sh 309.2-4). N reads anamu- 
jnitas, and sandhipantyodvegakaram, noting taddhir<inyodvega° (of 
all our edd. ) as a “ false reading.” N also reads with G svabhutnify 
and andsdrai; the last is certainly right. 

476.5 and n. 1 (Sh309. 12): hardly “von seinem Oberherrn” but from 
the “ strong ones ” he is opposing, as stated above. So G. 

476. 18 and n. 5 (Sh309. 20) : no reason for emending °bhUmir (all edd.) 
to bhUmibhir: “who helps out (benefits) his army, treasury, and 
country.” 

476.25: G has M’s emend. Satrumukhyah, for Sh310. 4, J iatrur mu° i 
he glosses it by amdtyaprabhrtih. 

477. 5ff. and n. 3 (ShSlO. 6f.): read and interpret with 6; see M 849. 
tatkuUna is a common technical term and needs no qualifying 
genitive. — ^n. 4: the interpretation in 32f. is certainly right. 

480 n. 1 (Sh312. 12) : the true reading is surely adaydda with G (gloss, 
addyahard) and J by emend, (his mss. ddd °) ; N’s gloss also points 
to this tho its text reads odd”. 

481. 20f. (Sh313. 6): G reads asammosaih and, like M, interprets by 
asammohaih, which is the reading of N and J. 

482. 24f. (Sh314. 4): read with N, G, J paricdrakachadmand (same 
meaning) . 

482 n. 1 (Sh 314. 1-2): the transposition is found in no text and is 
unnecessary. 

483.8 (Sh314. 10) : instead of the parenthetized words understand “(by 
bribery and promises)” with N, G. 

483.15 and n. 3 (Sh314. 14) : khdta, J, G, “trench”, is certainly right 
instead of i;ata, translated “ Fenster.” 

484. 5 and n. 2 : vyddhikarana, Sh 314. 17, “ making himself (appear) ill ” 
N, G. ’ 
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484.8 (Sh314, 19) : rather “(as a mourning woman, a hired mourner)”. 

484. 13f. (Shi 315. 2) : sattram etc., “ . . . let him take to the forest. And 
if there is no forest at hand — ” (G). 

485.6 (Sh315. 8): for SigTirapatair N’s gloss is vegavadlhir aSvaih. G 
more broadly but to the same effect. 

486 n. 3 and Nachtrag 852 (Sh316. 8) : N reads as G but imderstands it 
as meaning that the vijigisu is to make peace with the madhyama 
and then secretly help his friend, whom the madhyama is fighting. 

487.38 (Sh316. 15) ; the true reading is certainly vijigisor va (N, G). 

488. lOff. and n. 1; Sh317. 8fif.: Tho M (Nachtrag 852) summarily rejects 
G’s interpretation, which is also N’s, I find it much superior to his 
own. saty apy amitrahhdve goes with the following : “ Altho the 
nature of ‘ enemy ’ pertains to them (all) — .” There are eight kinds 
of ‘ enemy ’ listed here, pdrsnigrdho is to be distinguisht from 
satrusahitah in spite of the loose vd (K’s style is full of such 
harshnesses), and vyasanl from yatavyo. 

489. 16 and n. 4 (Sh 317. 18) : read certainly yaya param with G. 

490. 28 (Sh 318. 16) : see my note on 39. 15. 

490. 296f. (Sh318. 17-20) : read with Sh*, J, G mitravyasanato, and in Sh 
318.19 yad with J, G for sad, and render: “Or, an enemy who 
rises to unconquerable position thru the mishaps of a friend (of the 
vijigi^u), may be overcome thru (using) that same friend, when 
his mishaps have been righted. (Contrariwise,) a friend who rises 
(to power) and (so) becomes disaffected (towards the vij.) thru 
the mishaps of an enemy, may be brought into control thru (using) 
that same enemy, by means of righting (removing) the mishaps of 
the enemy {arivyasanasiddhyd = arivyasanasyapohena, G) .” 

492. 1: title of Book 8, vyasanddhikdrikam, Sh319. 10, omitted. 

492.4-6 (Sh319. 12f.) : M misunderstands this, and therefore also several 
later passages in the chapter (see 496.29 and 497.1-5), G, follow- 
ing N, interprets correctly. “ When evils occur simultaneously (to 
the enemy and the vijigisu), according to which is easier he (the 
vij.) should attack (the enemy in trouble) or (read va with G, 
tho the meaning is the same with co) protect (himself from trouble). 
This is ‘ consideration about evils 

492. lOf. (Sh319. 15): this passage is entirely clarified by the Pancha- 
tantra parallel; see PE I § 179ff. gunapratilomyam (which J 
emends to °my, entirely destroying the sense, and which M mis- 
understands) means “applying the (six) gunas [sandhi etc.) in- 
versely or perversely”, or, roughly, “bad policy”. The others are 
“lack, deficiency” (dbhdva), “tumult or disaffection” (pradosa), 
“vice” [prasahga; of course read so with J, G), and “aflliction” 
{p0a). 

493. 6f. (Sh320. 4f.): read with N, G datidapranayanam and render: 
“mobilization of the army” (for “Vollziehung der Strafen”). 

493.28 and n. 3 (Sh320. 17) : vdhana = gajaSvddi G, aSvahharogtradi N. 

494.5 (Sh321.2): rather, “clemency (when occasion demands) in (the 
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application of) punishments and taxes.” So N. Keep text; delete 
n. 2. 

494.6 (Sh321. 3) : durga means not only “Stadtburg” but any fortress, 
as the following clearly shows. 

494.8 and n. 3 (Sh321. 4): translation and text (except as just indi- 
cated) are quite correct and supported by N and G, so that it can 
hardly be “ ganz unindisch ”, whether “ toll ” or not. 

494.14-19 (Sh 321. 8flf.) : take janapadesu with preceding (cf. Nachtrag 
853 ) and render, essentially with N, G : “ The forts, consisting of 
mountains and internal islands, are not inhabited if there is a lack 
of country (around them, on which they may live; whereas a country 
can live without forts). In a country-district inhabited chiefly by 
farmers there is indeed a deficiency of forts; (but this is less 
serious;) while in one that is filled chiefly with soldiers (as is the 
case if durgani predominate over janapada) it is the country- 
district that is imperfect (a more serious defect).” M spoils the 
parallelism of janapadabhave with the surrounding paragraphs. 
tu — tu = pev — 5e. To understand durge with karsahaprdye (M 

495. 26 ) spoils the sense ; it is janapade that is understood, or rather 
exprest (after the second tu, but clearly going with both). 

495 n. 1 (Sh321. 12f.) : the text is no harsher than it often is, and I 
should not change. 

496.24 and n. 2: saratak, Sh322. 13, better with preceding: “in case of 
a matter which, as determined by their respective powers (i. e. as 
far as their powers are concerned), can equally well be accomplisht 
by army or ally.” 

496. 29 : yaugapadye, Sh 322. 15, as in the first sentence of this chapter, 
is misunderstood by M, tho G gives the true meaning (with N). 
“ When difficulties occur simultaneously (to the vijigi^ and his 
enemy).” Instances: Italy and Rumania in the late war. 

497.1-5 (Sh 322. 19f. ) : “But when the like evil falls on both (vijigiau 
and enemy), the decision (whether to attack the troubled enemy or 
repair one’s own fences) depends on the excellence of the good 
qualities (mentioned in the preceding vs) and the loss (to be sus- 
tained in either alternative) ; unless the above-mentioned (ahhi- 
dheyaka) excellences of the other (uninjured) factors are found 
(sc. in the enemy).” So N, G, undoubtedly correctly. Cf. M 
Nachtrag 853; that G’s idea seems to M " too remote” is due to 
his failure to understand the first sentence of this chapter. 

497. 11 (Sh 323. 7) : read certainly as in 35. The rajya includes all other 
prakrtis than the rajan (N), or all except the mitra who is also a 
rajan (G). 

497.19 (Sh323. 11): vairajya means “state where the king is absent” 
(so G), rather than “ Fremdherrschaft.” Cf. next. 

498.16: read with N, G vairajye (obviously, since manyamOnah cannot 
agree with vairajyam ) : “But when the king is absent, one (i. e. 
the temporary regent) thinks ‘this is not mine’, because he is 
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taking on what belongs to another who is alive; and so he oppresses ” 
etc. (Sh lacuna, in 323. 12.) 

500.16 (Sh325. 11): read “von dem Zom ihrer Untertanen” {prakrti- 
kopaih). 

501. 11, also 502. 5, and n. 4 (Sh 325. ISflf.) : M’s interpretation is, I fear, 
more romantically interesting than sound. There is little doubt 
that the meaning is simply “ acquisition of enemies ” (N, U 

iatrulabha ) . 

502.20 and n. 3 (Sh326. 12) : M is right in adanam, with N, G, J. But 
parity ago arthasya means (with N, 6) “ abandonment of property 
(that has been deposited for safe-keeping)”, i. e. faithlessness to a 
trust. 

504. 5f . ( Sh 327. lOf . ) : kopahhaydsthdnehite^ as one word ; analyze 
-sthdna -|- ihita, “ in their activities when in the states of rage and 
fear” (G). — anityaydnam ca, “and one cannot always go (hunting, 
e. g. during the rainy season; whereas one can always gamble).” 

505. 17 : “ Eheweibern ” is not in the text, which says simply hdhye^, 
Sh 328. 6 ; G imderstands courtesans, which is more likely. 

506. 3 : “ von Dingen, deren man sich zu schamen hat ; ” perhaps more 
literally, “of the privities” {kaupina, Sh328. 8). 

506. 7ff. (Sh 328. llff.) : N, G correctly as in M Nachtrag 856. “Of 
gambling and drinking, some say gambling (is worse). What one 
wins or loses is based on the stake, and whether it is concerned with 
living things (cocks etc.), or lifeless (dice etc.), it produces” etc. 
(1.11). In 15 (Shl4): “( Others reply : ) Favoring (or, associating 
with, °parigrahah with J) evil persons (which always accompanies 
drinking) is the worst of all vices.” 

508. 7f. (Sh329. 4f.): read with G sarvaddhi ca; sakyopagamanaih 
tdrydbddham udaka° (essentially supported by N) : “and it bums 
everything. Water-trouble can be got at, and one can escape from 
its afSiction.” 

508. 12f . ( Sh 329. 8 ) : with N, G read "vyddhitopasr” and render “ der 
Toten und Kranken, imd der Pfleger der Leidenden” (instead of 
“ der Diener ” etc. ) . 

508.14 (Sh329. 10): “Geld, Vieh, und Steuem”; rather “ Steuer von 
Geld und Vieh” (the point is that tho taxes in grain cannot be 
collected in time of famine, taxes in non-edibles can be, and these, 
in India, include cattle). So N, G. Delete M n. 2. 

509.6 and 16 (Sh330. 1 and 7) : “propitiation” (upagraha) rather than 
“ Ergreifung.” 

510. 2f. (Sh 330.10) : read with G as in n. 1, 1. 25f. M’s idea is over- 

clever. 

511. 7 (Sh 331. 6) : “ Gewinnung ”, not “ Ergreifung.” 

512.1 (Sh331. 15): “ty causing profit in wares and counter-wares” 

(N, G). 

512.3 (Sh331. 17): “makes it (sc. vanikpatham) thrive by causing 
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profit” etc. (N", G). On the next sentence see Nachtrag, 857; also 
read 100 instead of “eine” (twice in line 6). 

512.8-14 ( Sh 3.32. Iff. ) : “Land reserved for a noble (ahhijata, a person 
bom to rank; N, G in the king’s family), or by cowherds? The 
former should not be freed (for use in agriculture), even tho it 
might be very fruitful, because it profits by furnishing soldiers ; out 
of fear of oppression by a possible disaster (which soldiers could 
help against). But land reserved for cowherds may be freed (from 
this reservation). For grazing-land is exceeded in value by agri- 
cultural land. So the authorities.” 

513. Iff. (Sh 332. 5ff. ) : “Land reserved for a person of rank, even tho it 
causes very great benefits, may be freed thru fear of injury (which 
the too-powerful beneficiary might cause) in time of disaster.” 

613.9 (Sh332. 9); “ sitzen mitten unter uns”; rather, “are always on 

hand” (G). 

513. 25f. (Sh332. 8) : read with G ratrisattracarah. 

614. 6f. (Sh 332. 19f.) : janapadanam goes with the preceding; read apady 

with G, supported by N’s gloss vipadi: “so ist der Nutzen des 
Einheimischen ein Nutzen des Landvolks durch Getreide . . . und 
ist (deshalb) selbst-erhaltend im Ungltick ” (i. e. indirectly saves 
the king himself; M 31 is wrong). 

616. 6 ( Sh 333. 14 ) : read with J, G apasrtam, as all in 517. 6 ( Sh 334. 15 ) ; 
so correct M 517. 6 and n. 2 (where ati° is suggested in both places). 

615. 8f. (Sh 333. 15) : more exactly as in 44f. 

517. 6ff. (Sh334. 15f.) : read with G viantravydydTnabhydTn and sutfru- 

mitrd°; omit “Mangel an”; sottra = “ forest.” 

518. 6f. (Sh335. 5) : as in n. 1 below. 

618. 8f. ( Sh 335. 6) i for dpdSTdvdyitum (G flu®’*), “weg ... gezogen 
werden,” N has the more intelligible dvdhdyitum, “be collected.” 

518. 13 and n. 3 (Sh 335. 7) t for dsdThhdtdTh G says “ not combined (with 
other traitors)”, dusydntdrdsdmJidtdm ; so also N. 

518.25 and n. 6 (Sh335. 13) : N, G sdttrd° as dvdndvd, “forest-ambushes 
and strategy.” G ’’sdmhitdm, metrically better, cf. M 519. 25 ; M’s 
°dhitdm, is of course a slip. 

619. 1 and n. 1 (Sh 335. 14) : as in 27 (N, G) . 

619. 13 (Sh333. 21) : “ als er jemanden angriff” (G). 

519.19 (Sh336. 3): with G (see Nachtrag 859) and N. 

620. 5 and n. 2 (Sh 336. 7) : the tme text is niyuhtdm vd Ihdnktvd, with 
N, J, G; but Sh, J are wrong in their interpretation. “ . . . when 
he presents himself {dvdsthitdm) after having (just) crashed an 
enemy (and the vijiglsu demands another serious service at once) ” 

520. 13 (Sh336. 11) : read with N, G (Nachtrag 859). 

620 n. 5: delete this note; text is correct (Sh336. 12f.). 

620.19-21: Nachtrag 859 states erroneously that this verse (Sh336. 13f.) 
is lacking in G; M is misled by the fact that it is followed in G by 
another verse which comes earlier in Sh (Sh335. 17f., M 619.7-9). 
N agrees in order with Q. 
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622. 17 (Sh 337. 20) : text and translation as in 28ff., with J, G. 

623. 13f . : hhauma, Sh 338. 7. “ dry land.” 

624. 22 and n. 1 (Sh 339. 5f.) : read with G as in 38ff., k^nd. 

625. 13, cf. Nachtrag 859 (Sh 339. 17) : N, unlike G, takes uposi^an with 
vyasane, but apparently derives it from upa-vas, “ desiring to dwell 
near (the enemy, to keep watch on him, when he is) in trouble.” 
N reads caturthi like J, Sh, and interprets it as meaning “ a fourth 
(case of march),” i. e. something different from the three preceding 
cases, a special case; cf. the next sentence. When the enemy is in 
trouble, the general rules do not hold. So G also, tho his text has 
caturthim. 

526. 7 and n. 2 (Sh 340. 7) : read with J, G candhi, “ blind.” 

626.24 (Sh340. 18): “ angestammten ” ; maula acc. to N, G means 

“originating in the mula = sthaniya” (cf. M 59. 1 and 21). 

527. 5 (Sh 340. 20) : read “ meinem ” (N mayi) for “ ihrem.” 

528. 6, cf. n. 2 (Sh 341. 13) : read, “ and he operates with forced troops.” 

dandahala means “ troops furnisht by another king under compul- 
sion,” and hence unreliable. So N, G. Change M’s translation 
wherever this word occurs (see his Index). 

528. 17f. and n. 5 (Sh 341. 18) : “ ieh werde seinen aus Verratern beste- 
henden Einschub (durch die Schlacht) aus dem Weg raumen.” 
So N, G. 

628. 24 and 529. 1 with n. 1 (Sh 342. 2) : G agrees with M, but since daWra 

regularly means “ helpers of the enemy ”, perhaps better : “ I shall 
make this thorn-crushing of the rescuers (of my enemy) and of the 
forest tribes,” i. e. use them for that purpose. So Sh. 

629. 5-7 ( Sh 342. 4 ) : the text is right, and G’s gloss follows it, pace M 

Nachtrag 860. But the translation should be: “And also the time 
of a war later than (after) a war against his enemy.” That is, 
iatruhala should not be employed in a war against his iatru (but 
presumably only against wild tribes or minor powers). 

529. lOf. : ariyuddhapratilomam, Sh 342. 6, is correct, but wrongly trans- 

lated. M Nachtrag 860f. misunderstands G, whose gloss says (with 
N) : “in (previous) conflict with the enemy they have shown hos- 
tility (to him, the enemy).” 

630. 6ff. (Sh342. 10), cf. Nachtrag 861: G’s reading was apparently in- 

tended by N, judging from its gloss, tho its text is very corrupt. 
N seems to have interpreted bhaktavetana° as M does, not as G. 
But M fails to understand the point of the sentence, which is to 
distinguish two kinds of autsdhikaih balam, viz. bhedya and abhedya. 
Bead: “Wenn es Nahrimg, Sold , . . zuwege bringt, dann ist es 
den Feinden verhetzbar. Es ist "Unverhetzbar, wenn es hauptsach- 
lich . . . zusammengesetzt, fest zusammengeschlossen und machtig 
ist.” 

530.17 (Sh342. 13): “ zu Boden driicken” for ava-grah; rather, “hold 
back, not send forth” (N, G). 

530.18: “unbrauchbar machen” for aphalaih kurySt, Sh342. 14; rather. 
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“rob them of their (promist) rewards (for their services),” i. e. 
dismiss them unpaid. So N, G. 

631.2 (Sh342. 15): “And this (just mentioned) mobilization of forces 
on the part of the enemy he shall hinder.” 

631. 8 and n. 2 (Sh 342. 18) : read with N, G satkardd. 

632.14 and n. 3 (Sh343. 10): N, G also hdtaka, glossed trikantakam 
kuntapramdnam (G kuntatulya-pra° ) . 

53Z.8S. {Sh344. 5ff.) : M’s rendering in Nachtrag 861 is correct as far 
as it goes, except that “ grossen ” is omitted before “ Gewinn.” But 
further, in 533. 13f. we must render with G, instead of “ oder auch” 
etc., “and (literally, or) the (loss from) disturbance in the rear 
is 1 in 100.” This clearly answers M’s question (in Nachtrag) as 
to why “ the loss is ten times as great.” Obviously loss of 1 in 100 
is ten times as great as gain of 1 in 1000. 

634. 21 and n. 4 (Sh 344. 16) : G avasrdvana, interpreted as “ banishment.” 
Cf. M 539 n. 1, where all texts read ava- (despite M). 

636.4 (Sh345. 11): yogapurusa = gudhapurusa, “spy” rather than 
“Werkzeug”; so N, G. “To test you out” is implied. So also 
in line 17. 

636.24 and n. 4 (Sh345. 19) : the idea is rather that if they cannot he 
won over, the spy is to tell the foreign king that they are spies sent 
by the vijiglsu to kill him. Instead of “(dann)” read “(wenn das 
nicht gelingt ) ”. So N, G. 

537.24 (Sh346. 14): “Let his army be occupied (or, be ‘stuck’, 
sajyatam) ; let hostilities ensue for him.” 

638.16 and n. 3 (Sh347. 8): yugya = vdhana also acc. to N, G; surely 
right. 

539. 16f. (Sh 347. 19) : as in Nachtrag 863, with N, G. 

539.34 (Sh347. 17) : all texts avasrav° cf. 534.21 and n. 4. 

540. 16 (Sh'S48. 19) : “ in ruhmenswerter Weise”, i. e. “by open, honor- 

able conflict.” 

540. 17f. (Sh349. 1): cf. 559.4 and note. The passages are both very 
obscure; M has certainly not penetrated them, but I cannot claim 
much greater success. N has nibandha here for nirb° ; at 559.4 all 
have nib ° ( except J ’nub ” ) , and I should read so in both places, 
contrary to M. Here N, G seem to understand “ surpassing ” profit 
as that which is greater than that agreed upon among allies. 

542. 5f. (Sh 349. 12) : G nidhanah for sddhand,h-, this is much better, pace 
M Nachtrag 864, top. “ Not without money is money {artha, also 
more broadly, ‘ success ’) gained by a man even {api) by hundreds 
of strenuous efforts. Money (success) is caught by money (success), 
as elephants by counter- (decoy-) elephants.” M translates api by 
“ nur ”, a meaning which of course it cannot have; that requires eva. 

643.13 (Sh350. 8): ubhayayoge (J, G), “nach beiden Richtungen”; 
better, “in (case of, and so because of) the mutual (two-sided) 
relation.” Cf. next. 
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544.27 (Sli351. 1): ekantayoga (=°ge, 6), “in the (case of the) one- 
sided relation.” Cf. preceding. 

545. 2f.: M omits the words pratijapitur . . . tato (Sh351. 5) ; his paren- 
thetized clause is quite wrong. It is the upajapitarah who are to 
be attacked; the “ Botentruppen ” are definitely stated to come 
“ from that pratijapitar, von diesem auf die Einfliisterungen Br- 
widernden.” (G understands atato, “going”, for tato, but this is 
not supported by N and is inferior.) 

545. 16fi. (Sh351. 12): “Dies (euer Herz, U svacittam) miisst ihr ihm 
offenbaren.” (Then they will be afraid to enter into the conspiracy, 
because they will believe the traitorous proposals to be inspired by 
the king himself to test them. So N, G, evidently correctly.) 

545. 39f. (Sh 351. 8f.) : the words in question are adjectives agreeing with 
soma, not adverbs. 

546. 8fif. and n. 3 (Sh 351. 17f. ) : read with N, G purvam-purvam, and 
with N, G, J, Sh^ guritim, and render as in line 36ff. This is sim- 
ple and clear; without regard to the order, a conspiracy is more 
important if started by powerful people. 

546. 13f. (Sh352. 1): title, “Die mit Verratern und Feinden (satru) 
zusammenhangenden (widrigen Ereignisse; supply ipadah, as M 
himself does in the title of the next chapter).” 

546.15-17 (Sh352. 2f.): a serious misunderstanding in M, which would 
have been avoided by reading G’s comm. An abstract noun siddh& 
(n. 4) is utterly impossible in Sanskrit. So with amisrd etc., 
547. 13ff.; in all such eases in this chapter supply apad. “Die 
reinen (unvermischten, sc. Verschworungen) sind zwiefach: die von 
(nur) Verratern (herruhrenden), und die von (nur) Feinden. Bei 
der aus lauter Verratern bestehenden (Verschworung) soli er ” etc. 

547. 4f. (Sh352. 7): “Bei der aus lauter Feinden bestehenden (Ver- 
schworung) suche er ” etc. 

547. 6f. (Sh352. 7) : (reading satruh pradhanah with J, G) “where the 
enemy that is the chief man (N, G mantrin) is, or one that is an 
agent.” N’s corrupt text should be read karyate niyujyata iti 
kdryah, “ a person to be used, set to work,” sc. by the enemy, = 
amdtya, or the dyatta mentioned in the next sentence, where read 
with G (see M Nachtrag 864'). 

547. 13f. (Sh352. 11): “ so ist das eine gemischte (Verschworung). Bei 
der gemischten” etc. Cf. above. 

547. 19f. (Sh352. 13): “so gibt das die feindgemischte (Verschworung). 
Bei der feindgemischten ”... 

547. 21f. (Sh 352. 13f.) : “ Denn leicht ist es, sich mit einem Freund zu 
verbinden (samdhir with G for siddhir, proved right by the next 
sentence), nicht aber mit einem Feind.” 

547 . 25 ( Sh 352. 15 ) : “ einfliistern ” better than “ aufhetzen ” ; “ dadurch ” 
for “ darauf.” 

547.40 (Sh352. 12): “ keine gestiitzte (Verschworung).” 

548.11 (Sh353. 1): understand, as in the preceding line, “Darstellung 
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der” before “in alien drei Zeiten.” That is, by saying: “We 
always have been, are, and always shall be helpers and not injurers.” 
Not as in M line 32, but essentially as in 34£F. 

548.23 (Sh353. 8): for “Nachgeben” etc., “allowing the continued use 
of what has been received (from oneself).” So N, G. 

548. 25f. (Sh353. 9): “ Schenken des eigenen Gutes von neuem, Ueber- 
lassimg der Beute an Gute des Feindes,” N, 6. 

548.30 (Sh353. 11): “vor einem Zuriickschlag ”, a defeat {pratighata) . 

549. 14 and 20 (Sh 353. 17; 354. 2, 9, 11, 17) : for “ die Kunde verbreiten ” 
read “cause (the letter) to be captured (saying) : ” — So also 
550. 11: “shall cause to be captured a letter (supposed to be) from 
the enemy” etc.; and similarly 550. 16f., 551.10. 

549 n. 2 : cf. Naehtrag 864. I think carayati, Sh 353. 14, may be a denomi- 
native from card = “ spy’s report” (see M’s Index). G says it 
means “ spread abroad a false rumor.” 

550. 15f. (Sh 354. 11) : read na sandhih with N, G; nah is impossible since 
K uses the dual of two persons. “ The alliance (formed against the 
vijigi^u) is not in order.” 

551. Iff. (Sh354. 13) ; read with G (Naehtrag 865). 

551. 16 and n. 3 (Sh 354. 20) : delete “ nicht no reason to emend. 

552.22 (Sh355. 14): read with G sdrthavrajdfamr va: “und Walder” 
for “ durch Waldstanrme.” 

552.24 (Sh355. 15) : read with 6 jdtisaihghaS (sarhgJiavrtte [=Book 11] 
vaksyamSna vichilikadayah, G) : “ . , . sollen die KlassenverbSnde 
auf ihre Blossen losschlagen.” 

553. 1-4 (Sh355. 17f.) : G’s reading and interpretation (M Naehtrag 865) 
follow N, and are certainly approximately right, tho the meaning of 
vitansa is uncertain ; perhaps rather “ net, snare.” Translate : 
“And a sly prince shall bring destruction to his enemies in case 
of an enemy-mixed (coalition) by applying means consisting of 
winning their confidence and bribery as (a fowler catches birds) 
with a snare (?) and bait.” Note the perfect and (for such Hindu 
proverbs) characteristically neat parallelism between vitansa and 
visvdsa, and between gila and dmisa. This is wholly lost in M’s 
version, which is much more “ gedankenarm ” than the rival one to 
which he applies this term. And perhaps, after all, vitansa means 
just what G says; the parallelism would then be even neater. 

553. 9f. and 554. Iff. (Sh356. 3ff.): for “ Abfall ” etc. read: “The dis- 
turbance that consists in disaffection of one’s own people, when it 
occurs in circumstances which cause the enemy’s increase (profit), 
is disaster ( dpad ) , and may consist of gain, loss, or matters of 
doubt (as to gain or loss). A gain which, if not obtained {aprdptah 
with Sh=, J, G),” etc.— In 554.5 the text (Sh356. 7) says simply 
ksaya, “ Verlust ”, where M has “ Kriegstier- und Menschenverlust.” 

654. 21 (Sh 356. 15) : read with G as in M 40 : “ den Freund eines Feindes 
(gegen diesen Feind) aufzustacheln.” 

655.21 (Sh357.9): read (nearly as in n. 2): “becomes one that is in 
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doubt as to its general advantage,” i. e. as to whether it is on the 
whole advantageous or not. 

656. 2f. (Sh 357. 12) : as preceding. 

556. 6 (Sh 357. 14) : “ Unheil ” for “ Zustand.” 

556. 9 (Sh357. 16) : certainly “ den Vorteil” as suggested n. 2. 

556. IIS. (Sh 357. 17f.) : read exactly as G (M Nachtrag 867); but M 
misunderstands the reading. “He should set out to get the most 
important, (or) the one that is near at hand, (or) that permits no 
delay, or whereby (i. e. on account of which, if he does not get it; 
yena) he would be at a disadvantage (uno).” G’s gloss seems to me 
perfectly clear and intelligent, and is certainly right. 

556.21 (Sh358. 1): “ Stammlandes ”; mUla — sthaniya, N, G. So fre- 
quently. 

556.25 (Sh358. 4): “ Konigsherrschaft ”; better, “ kingdom ” {janapada, 

G). 

557.1-3 (Sh358. 5f.): for “die Sache ” read “einen (anderen) Vorteil.” 
For “Denn sonst” etc.: “Otherwise (if this cannot be done) let 
him ward off ” etc. ; keep varayet with all texts. 

557 n. 3 (Sh 358. 8, 10, 12) : the readings here proposed (with ‘samsayi 

as line 29) are correct and are all foimd in G. 

668. 1 (Sh358. 16): “oder” for “und”; 2, “violent” for “herabge- 
kommen” (keep tlk^a with all inch N). 

558 n. 3 (Sh359. 2) : so G, correctly.— n. 4 (Sh 359. 4-5) : read with G, 

as in M Nachtrag 867. 

559. 4ff. (Sh 359. 10) : see on 540. 17. 

661. 4ff. (Sh360. 16) : G’s interpretation is the only possible one, pace M 
Nachtrag 867f. 

663. 9 (Sh361. 13) : J has the easier reading "sampannalhaye, “ in a place 
made safe by ditches etc.” 

564.8: omit “seiner eigenen Person”, reading araksa° with J, G for 
atmaraksa° , Sh 362. 2. 

564. 1 Iff. (Sh362. 4f.): as in Nachtrag, 869. The statement about G in 
869 1. 1 is erroneous ; G interprets as in the following note. 

664. 16 : read raksanani, “ protections, safeguards ”, with N, G, for gra- 
hanani, Sh 362. 6. 

565. lOff. (Sh 362. 17 ) and Nachtrag 869 : M misrepresents G as to prasara, 
which G says is defined by vanajiva; this accords better with the 
language than M’s interpretation. N’s gloss on prasdravrddhvr vd 
says: “or (if there is no danger from the enemy) let there be an 
increase in (the use of) forest provisions.” It is doubtful if this is 
correct. — In the following, both text and interpretation are too 
uncertain to make discussion profitable here. Tho M approves G’s 
text, it seems that N is closer to Sh and J. 

567.6 and n. 1 (Sh363. 14): anudakam is found in all texts and we 
hardly have the right to reject it. N says that lack of water is 
mentioned twice because of its seriousness; similarly G. 
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567.11 (Sh363. 16): all texts apayane, whieh keep; it means the same 
as ava°. 

568. 17 (Sh364. 13) : better with 6 (Nachtrag 870) ; pragraha generally 
of hostile powers. 

568 n. 4 (Sh 364. 10) : G reads kuia for Sakata'. 

569.24 (Sh365. 5): read with 6 °klantan avasuptan va (cf. Nachtrag 
870) ; J avasrptitn. 

570. 8f. and n. 4 (Sh365. 7): G also has "vataih; but sarvam (so all) 
must be kept instead of kharvam. On the preceding sentence see M’s 
last word, p. 983 (correction of Nachtrag 870). 

572. 13 (Sh366. 19f.) : rather as in 35, with G. 

573. If. (Sh367. 4): “and into land suitable for the enemy to form in 
(lit. ‘enemy-land-battle-formation’) he shall send cavalry” (to 
prevent him from forming there), G. 

573. 21 (Sh 367. 17) : add “ der Karren ” after “ Pferde.” 

574. 2 (Sh 368. 4) : read as in G, ef. n. 1 and Nachtrag 871; but it means 

“ not interrupted by mud ”, as in line 14 below, q. v. 

574. 7 (Sh 368. 7 ) : read with J, G hrasva, as Nachtrag 871 ; but it means 
“ kurze und iiberspringbare ”, rather than M’s rendering. 

574. 14 and n. 2 (Sh 368. 9f.) : read with G (cf. line 2 above) : panka- 
hhangii/ra-daranahina (dvandva of two adjectives). 

675. 15 (Sh 369. 1) and Nachtrag 872: that G’s text is right is proved by 
the ca, which can only connect sthapana with viSaddhih. 

575.26 (Sh369. 2): this is the correct alternative. 

577. 10 (Sh370. 5) : certainly “Offiziere” as n. 4; so G. 

577.21 and n. 6 (Sh370. 12): perhaps rather “counter-fighters”, i. e. 
defensive fighters, against the enemy who might attack the valuable 
horses, wagons, and elephants. 

588. 12 ( Sh 376. 6 ) : N as in n. 3. 

589.10 (Sh376. 14): read “(auf) die ausgezeichnetere (von anderen ge- 
nossene) Gxmst.” In the next sentence read as in line 32 with J, G 
(J °pdtra-), and in line 17 (Sh 18) as in n. 3. 

590.22-591.2 (Sh 377. 14f.) : see p. 981. Head as there, except “offent- 
lich ” with G’s text instead of the emend. “ heimlich ” ; this change 
of M’s spoils the sense, which requires that it should be known that 
the mukhya has the goods. 

592. 6 : M omits apasrtam, Sh 378. 18, after “ Familie.” 

694. 2 and n. 1 ( Sh 380. 1 ) : G is probably right in deriving from a-haliyas ; 
“ Verhalten 'des Schwacheren ”, as M 28f. Cf. 413 n. 4 and 470 n. 4, 
where J renders “ policy of a weak towards a powerful king.” 

600. 5f.: samntpanne do?e, Sh 384. 8f., better “(this) trouble having been 
caused.” 

600. 9f. (Sh384. 10): “an die Stelle setzen” (25) is better; it means, 
make them king (G). 

600. 14 (Sh384. 12) : for “es sei seine Tat”, asya, rather “(make known, 
complaining,) to it (viz. the people) ; ” G paurasya janapadasya ca; 
N paurasyaivd. 
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600. 22 (Sh 384. 18) : add “ of the cavalry ” after “ Fxisssoldaten.” 

601.4 (Sh385. 3) : better casannan with N, 6: “sollen sie zu den Anwe- 
senden sprechen.” 

601. 6 : keep text, ca pravSsitas, Sh 385. 3, with all. “ And to those who 
have been banisht (from court).” 

602. 12 and n. 3 : see Nachtrag 877 for O’s text, which agrees with N and 
is clearly right (a lacuna has occurred in Sh386. 9). 

602. 20f. (Sh386. IS): yathasannaaya, “according as (either happens to 
be) at hand,” for M’s “vor dem Herangenahten.” 

603. 13 (Sh387. 9) i mandya seems to be M’s emend, for Sh, J mddya; G 
pddya, “ 25 percent solution.” 

603.22 (Sh387. 14): kdlikam (so J, 6), “it can be taken on credit” 
(to be paid for at a later time), N, G. 

603. 26-604. 2 (Sh 387. 17-20) : all wrong in M; in part made clear by N, G. 
After “ sagen ” line 26 read : “ ‘ Sell it for such and such a price 
(lower than that demanded by the sellers), or give us a larger 
amount (of the wares) ; ’ and then (when the sellers refuse to grant 
these demands) they shall put it back (now poisoned from contact 
with their own poisoned containers) into the same original vessels 
(thus poisoning the whole stock). These same things (shall be 
poisoned by) spies disguised as traders, in selling their wares. Or 
those who bring (fodder) for the elephants and horses shall put 
poison in the various sorts of fodder when they draw near.” 

606.5 (Sh388. 18) : better with G (hapata-), “trick fire and smoke.” 

605. 8 and n. 3 : keep tih^nAh, with all, Sh 388. 20. 

605. 18f. (Sh389. 7): read with J, G piiiyayama° and interpret as in 
line 35f. 

614. 9 (Sh 393. 14) : read with G mitratvenapadiSanto, “ pretending friend- 
ship.” Thus the absurd “ belehrend ” is removed. 

614.18-615.4 (Sh 393. 19ff) : where G’s interpretations differ from M in 
this passage they are generally better. But they must not be judged 
from M’s Nachtrag 879, which falls far short of doing them justice. 
One example: M says, “ Aus seiner (G’s) Glosse zur Eselsmilch 
kann ich nur entnehmen, dass sie toricht ist.” All that poor G says 
on gardabhikprabhimanthanena (Sh 394.2) is that “approaching, 
i. e. waiting on, an enemy is like that,” i. e. like churning asses’ 
milk; it seems clear that he imderstands it exactly as M does I Why 
the harsh language? The point is, by the way, much neater with 
the mas. reading dhruvdpakdrinah than with M’s emendation, a 
veritable “ Schlimmbesserung.” 

614. 23 and n. 5 (Sh 394. 1) : “ who have received no reward for excessive 
reverence rendered.” But the text is uncertain; see G. 

615.1 and n. 1 (Sh 394. 1-2): “getauscht” with G, certainly. In next 
line “ Feindschaft ” for “ Dienste ” (keep the text, Sh 394. 3) . 

616. 13 (Sh 394. 19) : for “ zuziehen ” better with G’s text manayitavyah, 
“ ehren.” 

616. 21f. (Sh395. 6) : “eine goldene Rohre” (sing.) ; and it is not at all 
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clear to me that upajihvika must be a snake (cf. n. 5). G says 
“ ant.” 

617. 8-9 (Sh 395. 10) : the text abbreviates, as in M line 15. 

619. 8, n. 2, and Nachtrag 880: w'dhvaihakMa is the only reading recorded 
in J or G (Sh396. 19 has lacuna). It means, however, as G says, 
men “ the upper parts of whose bodies have been eaten.” 

619. 18f. (Sh397. 4) : “die mit jedem” etc.; G interprets as in n. 3; but 
the correct interpretation seems to be “ perform lonely charms, 
offerings, and oblations.” “ Lonely ”, i. e. performed all alone, with- 
out companions; ekaika is an intensive, not a distributive, amredita. 

619. 22f. (Sh397. 6) : “ um gegen die anderen” etc.; rather, “to instruct 
the others (his own men)”, G. 

620.11 and n. 1 (Sh397. 13): all sattrichannah, which need not be 
emended. G sattrisarhbandhino gudhapurusah. 

621. 7f. and n. 2: keep the text, with all edd.; tHryair vabhihataih, Sh 
398. 4, “ or with musical instruments that are played,” i. e. playing 
on them. 

621. 20 (Sh 398. 12) : read with J, G apasarpa, “ spy.” 

621. 24 (Sh 398. 14) ; better with G as in n. 5; and so next page, line 3. 

625. If. (Sh400. 8): see Nachtrag 882. G reads ahhityakta-, interpreted 
in much the same way. 

626.2 (Sh401. 2): for patam, “ Niederwerfung,” G gh&taih, which is 
better. 

627. IIS. (Sh 402. 2-3) : read with J, 6 sthapayet for sva°. For utthitam, 
M “was sich (unruhig) erhebt”, G better kr?yadipraySsodyatam. 
Read samagram with G for samgrdmam. The king is instructed to 
see to it that the peaceful inhabitants of the conquered land have 
opportunity to carry on their normal occupations. To that end 
“ he shall settle them all in another region (than that near the 
fortress which he is to besiege) ; in one single place (of safety) he 
shall have them dwell {vd — eva, as often; or, perhaps, *or he shall 
cause them to dwell in one place,’ for safety, i. e. in one part of 
the region they occupy, but not anyasydm, ‘in a wholly different 
region ’ ) .” 

628. 3 (Sh 402. 6) : “ while he is hard pressed ”, with G, instead of “ in der 
Burg.” I fail to see why M says this “ passt hier nicht.” For 
“ Transport ” read as in n. 3, with G. 

629. 1 (Sh402. 8) : vamanad, with all texts; = anyatra-nayana, G. 

629.21 and n. 5 (Sh402. 18): all texts naptrj acc. to G, =“the bird 
called viskira.” Cf. 650. 11. 

629. 24f. (Sh403. 1), cf. 630 n. 1: keep the text (M’s emPTid. is very re- 
mote from the unanimous reading of the edd.) and render: “ a 
with uplifted standard and bow, or a guard.” mdnu?endgnmd is 
thus explained by G: Satrunihatasya vd idldropanamimtasya v& 
manusyasyd ‘sthni kalmdsavenund mathandd utthitend ’gnind. 

630.7 (Sh403. 5): as G (Nachtrag 883). 
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630.20: “Oder ein Verrater ”j but vidvasaghati, Sb403. 12, goes with the 
preceding: “or a destroyer (of the enemy) while he feels secure.” 

630.22 (Sh403. 13): for trapusisa, 6 trapusa (tanndmaprasiddha osa- 
dhibhedah) , which is probably right; trapu-sisa looks like a lect. fac. 

631.7 and n. 1 (Sh403. 19) : M’s insertion has no authority and is quite 
unnecessary. 

631.15 (Sh 404. 3-4): G prahavane for pra/oahcme. — amkadarsanasanga, 
better “ at a time when (the hostile king) is occupied with inspect- 
ing the army,” with G, who also takes saurikakalaha as a dvandva. 

632 n. 1 (Sh404. 8) : cf. Nachtrag 883 (632, 49 there is a misprint for 
632, 39 ) : G reads not “ wie Sham.” as M states, but rather, 
°vyanjano no samruddhena . . . abhityaktarh, as suggested by M 
(cf. his n. 2). These readings are undoubtedly right. But neither 
G nor any ed. supports M’s wholly improbable change to mitramukha 
dsara°. It is strange that M thinks this required by no, which 
merely introduces the sentence or paragraph, as in countless similar 
passages. 

633. 2f. and n. 1 (Sh405. 2): read with G (M Nachtrag 883): “come 
out to attack the foreigner (enemy) now that I have attacked him.” 

633.22 (Sh403. 13): aviptdrtho, “da er jetzt” etc.; rather, “having 
(thus) achieved his purpose.” 

634. 9 (Sh 405. 19f.) : M understands muktakeiadastra as “ those who have 
loosened hair, and those (others) who have thrown away their 
weapons.” I doubt whether this harsh zeugma is possible for mukta-. 
Better with G take dastra with the following: “ den Waffenfurchtent- 
stellten.” 

634. 21 and n. 3 (Sh 406. 4) : better with G, “ die weiteren Keichsfaktoren 
(des Feindes),” i. e. his treasury, army, etc. 

635. 14f. (Sh406. 15): the interpretation mentioned in n. 2 is right. G 
explains the ddi, which troubles M, by (1) mines etc., (2) cities 
etc. — In line 16 understand with G (M Nachtrag 884). 

638. 12 (Sh408. 14) : better with G, “into things used in coimexion with 
the person {darira) of the enemy.” 

638.17 (Sh408. 16): sattrajivin, simply “professional spies, people who 
practise the spy’s trade ” (= sattrin, G). 

638. 20 (Sh 408. 17) : Sh, G kaundinyaka, J °nyaka; in 642. 24 (Sh 411. 1) 
all kaundinyodca. 

639. 12-14 and n. 6 (Sh409. 6) : keep kitayogo with all texts; "a worm- 
spell which is effective in a month is ” etc. 

649.7 (Sh415. 17): all texts kharakitad; 1 

649. 22f. (Sh 416. 3-4): certainly read as in 650.15 and 23, with J, G: 
“miscarriages of aU castes.” 

650. 3-6 (Sh416. 6-7) : M’s translation and n. 2 are wholly to be rejected. 
In Nachtrag 888 he summarily dismisses G, who seems to me sub- 
stantially right; and he specifically misrepresents G by saying that 
he “ macht keinen Versuch, sich mit iti abzufinden,” whereas G 
clearly says iti uktaprakaraif/.. I render: “With (such) por- 

3 
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tents ... let him cause fright in the enemy, that he (the enemy) 
may lose his kingdom. The obloquy involved in such instructions 
(iti), being equal in the case of a quarrel (between two kings), is 
(for that reason properly) prescribed.” We all remember the excuse 
used for “ frightfulness ” in war, by both sides; the other side either 
(1) actually began it, or (2) intended to, or would have if our side 
had not! 

€50.11 (Sh416. 11): read with J, G naptr-kakolukdnam, and insert 
“Krahe” in transl.; cf. 629.21, where all texts have naptr. 

651.7 (Sh416. 15) : read sariva (or °6o; a plant-name) with all texts. 

651. 19 (Sh 417. 2) : understand doubtless as in line 40, with G. 

652. 16 (Sh 417. 15) : read as in parentheses, with G. 

653. 13 : G has the certainly correct reading ca mayy for camary, Sh 
418. 10. “ As I depart, let all the people together depart.” 

654 notes 1-3 (Sh418. 13-15) : with G, see Nachtrag 889. 

655.23 (Sh420. 1) : G jayatu; so read. “May it win; and it wins! ” 

657.18 (Sh421. 11): mrjyat is apparently M’s emend, for majjyat. The 
true reading is doubtless anjy&t with G. In line 12 also read with 
G (Nachtrag 890). 

658. 8fF. (Sh421. 17): G has kakamadhui ca ya^, which may be right. 
Probably right is his prapSyayet (of course with pisfva), which 
despite M Nachtrag 890 is very good: “whomsoever he may cause 
to drink (these things) after having pulverized them.” Or, possibly, 
padam nayet with J and v. 1. of G. 

658. 16f. and n. 4 (Sh 422. 2) : svayarhguptd is correct; M p. 982. 

661.3 (Sh423. 14) : cf. Nachtrag 891: G reads both, varana-vcirana. Sh 
(Corrigenda) reads vorona (only). 

663, title, and line 10, cf. n. 1 (Sh 424. 14, 18) : G tantram — arthaSastram; 
taddiritd yuktayah, prakrtaidstre ’rthaniryayopayogitaydiritSh. 

664.28 (Sh425. 10): evamddikam iti is to be taken with the preceding 
( G ) . — vdkyaprayojana yogah : “ The application of a statement is 
its connexion.” 

664.33 (Sh425. 12) : “The thing of which the word is the expression is 
the word (’s) -concept (meaning).” 

665. 11, 14, 19 ( Sh 426. 1, 3, 6) : upadesah, “ injunction ”; apadeiah, “ refer- 
ence ” ; atideiah, “ transfer.” 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY. 


The following persons have been elected to membership in the Society 
by vote of the Executive Committee: 


Mrs. Maurice Bloomfield 
Mr. H. W. Cartwright 
Mr. Harry Comins 
Prof. J. C. Coyajee 
Mrs. A. S. DeWitt 
Rev. Dwight M. Donaldson 
Dr. Nelson Glueck 
Rev. James M. Hess 
Capt. Samuel Johnson 


Pandit Vishwanath Haul 
Mr. K. Kirchberger 
Swami Madhavananda 
Mr. Shahanshah H. Rizwi 
Prof. Nicholas Roerich 
Mr. S. A. H. Seemab 
Mr. J. Frank Stimson 
Dr. Paul Vonwiller 
Dr. David Yellin 


The Executive Committee took the following actions at a meeting held 
in New Haven on December 8, 1928 : 

President Edgerton reported concerning the Conference on Chinese 
Studies held in New York City on December 1st under the auspices of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, and presented a request from 
Dr. Leland, Permanent Secretary of the ACLS, for the cooperation of the 
AOS in arranging a second conference in connection with the annual 
meeting in Cambridge. It was voted (in pursuance of the resolution passed 
by the Society at the last annual meeting) that the Executive Committee 
authorize the holding of some sectional sessions for Semitic, Indo-Iranian, 
and Far-Eastern studies respectively at the annual meeting in Cambridge. 
It was also voted : to ask the ACLS thru its Committee on Chinese Studies 
to hold a conference on Chinese Studies during the annual meeting of the 
Society in Cambridge and to cooperate in arranging the program of the 
meeting. 

It was voted, that the next annual meeting be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, April 2, 3, and 4, 1929, if these dates are 
satisfactory to the Committee on Arrangements. 

It was voted, that the Treasurer pay to the ACLS $25.00 as a contri- 
bution to its expenditures for publicity in 1928, and that the ACLS be 
requested to continue this service, and that the Society avail itself thereof 
again during the coming year. 

It was voted, in accordance with By-Law VHI, to drop from the list of 
members of the Society the following persons who for more than two years 
had faUed to pay their annual dues : !^bbi Israel Elfenbein, Prof. Clarence 
S. Fisher, Mr. Hari G. Govil, Dr. Isadore Lhevinne, Mr. Mitford C. Massie, 
Dr. George P. Quackenbos, Prof. E. A. Speiser, Prof. Yung-Tung Tang, 
Baron Dr. Gyoyu Tokiwai, Rev. Archibald Tremayne; with the proviso 
that anyone who should pay his arrears should be reinstated. 

Prof. Torrey presented the page proof of Prof. Barton’s book, Vol. I of 
the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions. It was voted, that the 
Executive Committee request the ACLS thru its authorities to endorse the 
plan of the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions and to act towards 
securing financial support for it. 
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NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

The Kern Institute, Leyden (Holland), has issued the first number of 
an Annual Bibliography of Indian Archoieology, covering the year 1926 
(Leyden, Brill, 1928). It is in excellent format, well printed, in x + 103 
large pages, with 12 full-page plates and 3 illustrations in the text. 
There are 540 individually numbered bibliographical notices; the more 
important items are provided with summaries of the authors’ conclusions or 
quotations from reviews. There is also a valuable introduction of 28 pages, 
summarizing the most important scientific work of the year 1926, as well as 
an index. The editorial work was supervised by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. His name 
is a sufficient guarantee for the high scientific quality of the work, which 
we hope will become a permanently recurring addition to the literatime of 
the subject. Judging by this first number, it will be of very great value. 

FONDATION DE GOEJE 
Communication 

1. Le bureau de la fondation n’a pas subi de modifications depuis le mois 
de novembre 1927, et est ainsi composd: C. Snouck Hurgronje (president), 
M. Th. Houtsma, Tj. De Boer, J. J. Salverda de Grave et C. Van Vollen* 
hoven ( sdcr4taire-tr4sorier ) . 

2. Le bureau est heureux d’avoir pu faire paraltre dans I’ann^e dcoulde, 
comme huitieme publication de la fondation, Les “ Livres des Chevaux ” 
par G. Levi della Vida. 

3. Des huit publications de la fondation il reste un certain nombre 
d’exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la fondation, chez I’ddi- 
teur E. J. Brill, aux prix marques: 1. Keproduction photographique du 
manuscrit de Leyde de la IJamasah de al-Buhturi (1909), fl. 96. ■ — ; 

2. Kit&b al-Fakhir de al-Mufaddal, ed. C. A. Storey (1915), fl. 6. — ; 

3. Streitschrift des Gazali gegen die Batinijja-Sekte, par. I. Goldziher 
(1916), fl. 4, 50; 4. Bar Hebraeus’s Book of the Dove, ed. A. J. Wensinck 
(1919), fl. 4, 50; 5. De Opkomst van het Zaidietische Imamaat in Yemen, 
par C. Van Arendonk (1919), fl. 6. — ; 6. Die Eichtungen der islamisehen 
Koranauslegung, par. I. Goldziher (1920), fl. 10. — ; 7. Die Epitome der 
Metaphysik des Averroes, iibersetzt und mit einer Einleitung und Erlau- 
terungen versehen, par S. Van den Bergh (1924), fl. 7, 50; 8. Les “Livres 
des Chevaux” par G. Levi della Vida (1928) fl. 5. — . 

Novembre, 1928. 

AMEBICAN COUNCIL OP LEARNED SOCIETIES 
Member of the International Union of Academies 
Executive Offices, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

8th November 1928. 

The American Council of Learned Societies announces that it is able 

to offer, in each of the three years 1929-1931, a limited number of small 
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grants to individual scholars to assist them in carrying on definite 
projects of research in the humanistic sciences (philosophy, philology 
and literature, linguistics, art and archaeology, and history). 

The grants are designed to facilitate and encourage research by mature 
scholars who are engaged in constructive projects of research, and who are 
in actual need of such aid and unable to obtain it from other sources. The 
grants are available for specific purposes, such as travel, personal and secre- 
tarial assistance, the preparation or purchase of equipment, material, etc. 

The grants are restricted to scholars who are citizens of the United 
States or who are permanently domiciled or employed therein. They will 
not be awarded for the purpose of aiding in the fulfillment of the require- 
ments for any academic degree, and as a rule, preference in their award 
will be given to scholars who lack access to other funds maintained for 
similar purposes. 

The maximum amount of these grants is $300. Applications for grants to 
be awarded in 1929 must be made not later than January 31. Information 
respecting mode of application, etc., will be furnished upon request to 
Waldo G. Leland, Permanent Secretary of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONALIA. 

Mr. Gjx)BX3B V. Bobrinskoy, until recently a graduate student in Sanskrit 
at Yale University, is now Instructor in Sanskrit at the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. James R. Wake, now Instructor in Classics in the University of 
Washing^ton (Seattle, Wash.), and formerly a student of Sanskrit at the 
University of Pennsylvania and of Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese in Paris, 
has been appointed American representative of the Bibliographie Interna- 
tionale d’Btudes Bonddhiques, to be published in the Collection Buddhica 
under the editorship of Professor Jean Przyluski. The first of these biblio- 
graphical brochures is expected to appear in October 1929. Mr. Wake 
would welcome the cooperation of his American colleagues in collecting 
notices of Am erican publications dealing with any phase of Buddhism. 
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OF THE 

:amet:ican Oriental ^ociet^ 

AT THE MEETING IN WASHINGTON, D. C., 1928 


The sessions of the one hundred and fortieth meeting of the 
Society were held in Washington, at George Washington University 
and the Catholic University of America, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, April 10, 11, and 12, 1928. 

The following members were present at one or more sessions : 


Abbott 

Diez 

Margolis, M. L. 

Archer 

Dougherty 

Martinoritch 

Barret 

Douglas 

Matthews, I. G. 

Barton 

Duncan, 6. 8. 

Mercer 

Bates, Mrs. 

Edgerton, F. 

Michelson 

Bender 

Eitan 

Mills 

Berry- 

Enslin 

Montgomery 

Bishop 

Fernald, Miss 

Morgenstem 

Blank 

Guthe 

Ogden, C. J. 

Bobrinskoy 

Hardy 

Price 

Briggs, G. W. 

Hussey, Miss 

Reich 

Bro-wn, G. W. 

Irwin 

Rudolph, Miss 

Brown, W. ST. 

Jackson, A. V. W. 

Saunders, Mrs. 

Buckler 

Jackson, Mrs. 

Schapiro 

BuU 

Joshi 

Schmidt, E. 

Butin 

Kayser 

Steele 

Cadbtuy 

Keogh 

Taylor, W. R. 

Camacho, Miss 

King 

Temple, P. J. 

Chatterji 

Lambdin 

Torrey 

Clark 

Lea 

Uhl 

Collitz 

March 

Weitzel 

Danton 

Marcus 



Total 65 

THE FIRST SESSION 

At 11.10 A. M. on Tuesday, in Corcoran HaU of George Washing- 
ton University, the first session of the meeting was called to order 
by President Julian Morgenstem. The reading of the minutes of 
326 
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the meeting in Cincinnati in 1927 was dispensed with as they were 
already in print (Joubnai 47. 341-368). There were no correc- 
tions and the minutes were approved. 

Professor Butin of the Catholic University, ch airman of the 
Committee on Arrangements, presented his committee’s report in 
the form of a printed program. The succeeding sessions were an- 
nounced to be on Tuesday afternoon at 2.30 p. m., Wednesday 
morning at 9.30 A. M., Wednesday afternoon at 2.30 m. and 
Thursday morning at 9.30 A. m. It was announced that the Catho- 
lic University invited the members to luncheon on Wednesday and 
that the annual subscription dinner of the Society would be at the 
Hotel Powhatan on Wednesday evening. Professor Kayser of 
George Washington University, speaking on behalf of the Univer- 
sity Club of Washington, offered the privileges of the Club to the 
men of the Society. • 

Eepoet of the Coehesponding Seceetaby 

The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, presented 
the following report : 

The total of our membership remained almost constant throughout the 
year 1927, fifty-one members having been elected and fifty-three lost 
through death, resignation or disqualification. Since January 1st twenty- 
five new members have been added, mostly as the first fruits of the work 
of the Committee on Enlargement of Membership and Resources, but 
thirteen have died or resigned and nineteen have been removed from the 
list for non-payment of dues. At the annual conference of the Secretaries 
of Learned Societies held in Washington in January, the subject of “turn- 
over ” in membership was discussed, and it would seem that the percentage 
is greater with us than with most of our sister Societies. Probably the 
chief reason is that we have an unusually large proportion of non-pro- 
fessional members, some of whom have but a passing interest in the 
work of the Society. The amount of what might be called diffused interest 
in Oriental studies in this country is rather large, if one may judge from 
the inquiries that the Corresponding Secretary receives from various 
quarters, and to focus it into something practical and helpful would be 
a substantial achievement. 

The recent publication of the comprehensive and valuable survey made 
by Professor E. A. Ogg under the auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and entitled Research in the Humanistic and Social 
Sciences should cause us to have searchings of heart when we observe how 
little we are organized in that regard, and it is to be hoped that this 
Society will some time have a committee on research which will make us 
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better acquainted with the scholarly resources latent in our membership. 
The Corresponding Secretary has now in his possession about one hundred 
reports on research submitted by our members in response to Professor 
egg’s questionnaire, and would ask the Society to consider what disposi- 
tion should be made of them. 

There have been no gatherings during the past year at which the 
Society was officially represented, but we look forward to participating in 
the Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists at Oxford in August, 
and possibly also in the Sixth International Congress of Historical Sciences 
to be held at Oslo earlier in that month. 

In conclusion the Corresponding Secretary would record here the names 
of those whom death has taken from us during the past year. We have 
lost no less than three honorary members, all of them Indianists: Pro- 
fessor Eichabd vox Gabbe, of the University of Tubingen, known especially 
for his researches in the Sankhya system and in other aspects of Hindu 
philosophy and religion; M. Emile Senabt, president of the Soci^td 
Asiatique, a keen student of Buddhism in its literary development in 
Northern India and a noted epigraphist as well; Professor Alfeeb 
Hh.t.ebraxdt, formerly of the University of Breslau, an authority on 
the subject of Vedic mythology and ritual but also active in the field 
of classical Sanskrit literature and culture. One of our honorary asso- 
ciates has died, Major-General Leoxakd Wood, among whose distinguished 
military and political achievements we shall remember especially his 
service as Governor-General of the Philippines. 

Nine of our corporate members have gone from us: Dr. Talcott 
Williams, former editor of the Philadelphia Press, first director of the 
Coliuttbia University School of Journalism, President of our Society in 
1920-21, an Orientalist by his birth in Turkey and by his interest through- 
out his life; his cousin, likewise bom in the Orient, the Sinologist F. 
Wells Williams, long professor of modern Oriental history in Yale 
University, Treasurer of our Society from 1899 to 1915; President 
Emeritus Bexjamhv Ide Wheelee, of the University of California, clas- 
sicist and comparative philologist; Dr. William Muss-Abnolt of New 
York, formerly associated with the Boston Public Library, known among 
Semitists especially for his Assyrian dictionary; Dr. Immaxttel M. 
Casaxowicz, a scholar with wide interests, for many years assistant 
curator of the division of old world archaeology in the U. S. National 
Museum; Mr. Charles C. Sheemajt of New Rochelle, N. Y., encyclopedist 
and student of religion; Professor Edwabd I. Boswobth of the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology, a New Testament scholar; and two Assyriolo- 
gists snatched away before their time. Professor Daxiel D. Lxtckenbill 
of the University of Chicago, already distinguished for his work in 
Assyrian history, who at the time of his death was President of our 
Middle West Branch, and Professor Ettalexe M. Gbice of Yale University, 
who was active in Sumerian research and had rendered much service to 
the Society as assistant to the Treasurer when the late Professor Clay 
held, that oflBce. 
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Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 

Tribute was paid to deceased members: to Professors Talcott 
Wmiams, Lnckenbill and Grice, and to Dr. Mnss-Arnolt by Pro- 
fessor Barton; to Professor Grice by Dr. Uhl; to Professor von 
Garbe by Professor Barret and to M. Emile Senart by Professor 
Jackson. 

Dr. Waldo Leland, Permanent Secretary of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, welcomed the Society to Washington on be- 
half of the Council, invited the members of the Society to visit the 
headquarters of the Council and outlined the aims of the Council. 

Professor F. Edgerton reminded the members of the Linguistic 
Institute to be held in New Haven at Yale University during the 
summer. 


Eepoet of the Bditobs of the Jouehal 

Professor Max L. Margolis, the senior Editor of the Jouenai, 
presented the following report for the Editors which upon motion 
was accepted: 

Since the last annual report of the Editors, Volume 47, nos. 2, 3, and 4, 
and Volume 48, No. 1 have been issued. 

Max L. Makgoi-is, 

W. Noeman Beowit, 

Editors. 


Eepoet of the Teeasxjeee 

The Treasurer, Professor John C. Archer, made the following 
report : 

Receipts aitd Expenditttbes eoe the Yeas Ending Decembee 31, 1927. 

Receipts 

Cash Balance Jan. 1, 1927, on deposit Yale TTniv. $3,021.78 


Annual Dues 1927 2,740.76 

Sales; JotTENAL 714.70 

Panchatantra and Tagalog Grammar 79.12 

“ “ “ “ (Oxford Press) 86.75 

Nies Fund Income 524.18 

Life Memberships 175.00 

Reprints of Jottenal Articles 26.30 

Corrections in Jouenal 43.75 
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Interest: 

On deposits with Yale Univ. (which include 

income from Nies Fund) $ 144.92 

U. S. Liberty Bond 42.50 

Connecticut Mortgage and Ouaranty Co. 360.00 

Virginia Railway 50.00 

Minneapolis Gen’l Electric Co 50.00 

Dividend : 

Chicago, Rock Is. and Pacific Ry 120.00 

Expenditures 

Publication of JotraiTAL: Printing 2,080.80 

Transportation 143.63 

Mailing 122.00 

Corrections, Reprints 136.20 

Commissions on Sales: JounifAl 178.67 

Panehatantra 1 19 78 

Tagalog Grammar j ‘ ' 

Transportation; Panehatantra •> j^2.56 

Tagalog Grammar J 

Book Reviews 212.00 

Subvention to Encyclopaedia of Islam 200.00 

Expenses of Committee on School for Indo-Iranian 

Research 3,00 

Dues to American Council of Learned Societies. . . 31.85 

Yale Clerical Bureau 139.69 

New Book for Recording Secretary 19.00 

Expenses of Corresponding Secretary 170.89 

Expenses of Editors 35.00 

Treasurer’s Assistant 100.00 

Editors’ Honoraria 400.00 

Balance, Jan. 1, 1928 4,174.69 

The following special funds are held by the Society: 

Charles W. Bradley Fund $ 3,000.00 

Alexander I. Cotheal Fund 1 500.00 

William Dwight Whitney Fund 1,000.00 

Life Membership 3 675 00 

Unexpended income from fund established by the 

late Jas. B. Nies (and interest thereon) 2 847.76 

Reserve Fund, approximately 2 000.00 

Publication fund 78 50 

Fund from sales of Edgerton’s Panehatantra and 
Blake’s Tagalog Grammar 35 g 


$ 8,179.76 


$ 8,179.76 


$14,461.03 
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The assets of the Society on January 1, 1928, were as follows: 
20 shares of stock of the Chicago, Eock Island 


and Pacific Ey. (par value) $ 2,000.00 

Bonds at Par: 

Virginia Eailway 1,000.00 

Minneapolis Gen’l Electric Co 1,000.00 

U. S. Liberty Loan 1,000.00 

Mortgage at 6% — Connecticut Mortgage and 
Guaranty Co 6,000.00 


Cash on deposit at 4% with Yale University. . . . 4,174.69 

$15,174.69 

(including amounts from special 
funds as follows: 

Life Memberships $ 175.00 

Income from Nies Fund with 

interest 2,847.76 

Publication Funds.... 438.27 


Leaving a net cash balance in 
general funds of 


- 3,461.03 
$ 713.66 


Repoet of the Auditing Committee 

We hereby certify that we haye examined the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Society and have found them correct, and that 
the foregoing statements are in conformity therewith. We have 
found the special funds and assets of the Society to be as repre- 
sented herein. 

K. S. Latoueette, 

E. P. Dougheett, 

Auditors. 

Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 

Eepoet of the Libeaeian 

The Librarian, Professor Andrew Keogh, read a letter from Pro- 
fessor James E. Jewett of Harvard University, sending a check for 
one thousand dollars towards the cost of publishing the Catalogue 
of the Society’s library, and stating that when the entire cost of the 
publication had been ascertained he might be able to raise a little 
more money if more were needed. 

The Librarian reported that there were about 300 serials in the 
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Library, and that more than half of them were incomplete. He 
asked for $200 to complete them, and said that he would have 
a list of lacking numbers sent to members of the Society in the 
hope that they could fill gaps without drawing on the Society’s 
funds. He suggested that this circular might also invite gifts of 
other magazines or books from the libraries of members, or through 
them from the libraries of their friends. He spoke of the progress 
of the Sterling Memorial Library, and of the provision for the 
Society’s collections in the new building. He recommended that 
an endowment be secured for the Society’s library, the income to 
be used for the binding of magazines and books that needed repair, 
and for the purchase of new hooks, and of old hooks of importance 
not already in the collection. 

Accessions to the Libeaey foe the Yeae 1927-28 

The number of volumes added to the Library during the year 
1927-28 was 121, 32 of which were Siamese texts presented by the 
National Library of Bangkok in continuation of its gifts of pre- 
vious years. In addition to the above, there were received 233 
numbers of periodicals continuing sets already in the Library and 
9 numbers representing periodicals new to the Library. The 
cataloguing is now up to date. 

The Library has also received from Dr. Justin Abbott of Summit, 
N. J., a gift of back numbers of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society covering the years 1922-1927. 

Following is a list of accessions for the year : 

Abu ‘Abdallah ibn Minda. Aus dem Kitab fath al-bab fi-l-kuna wa-1- 
alkab, von S. Dedering. 1927. 

K. Akademie van wetenschappen, Amsterdam. Certamina poeseos latinae. 
1923-26. 4v. 

Aldrich, J. M. New species of two-winged flies of the family Oyrtidae, 
with a new genus from the Philippines. 1927. 

Amsterdam. Eoloniaal instituut. Afdeeling volkenkunde. Gids in het 
Volkenkundig museum. I-III. [1927?] 3v. 

Andhra historical research society. The quarterly journal, v. I, pt. III. 
Jan., 1927. 

Ascher, M. The adolescent in sex and education. [cl927.] (The Jewish 
library, v. Vlll.) 

Asiatica, a monthly record of literature dealing with the East and with 
Africa, v. 1, no. 1, Jan., 1928. 
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Auerbach, M. A survey of Jewish history. 4th ed. [cl927.] (The Jewish 
library, v. IX.) 

Avesta. Zand-i Khurtak Avistak, ed. by Bamanji Nasarvanji Dhabhar. 
1927. (Pahlavi text series, pub. by the Trustees of the Parsee Pan- 
chayet funds and properties, no. 3.) 

Bankipore, Bengal. Oriental public library. Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian MSS. v. XII. (Arabic MSS.) Biography, prepared by 
Mania vi Muinuddin Nadwi. 1927. 

Bartsch, P. The shipworms of the Philippine Islands. 1927. (Smith- 
sonian Institution, U. S. National Museum. Bulletin 100, v. 2, pt. 5. 
Contributions to the biology of the Philippine Archipelago and 
adjacent regions.) 

Berg, C. C. De Middeljavaansche historische traditie. 1927. 

Bopp, P. Grammatica critica linguae sanscritae. 2d. ed. 1832. 

Buchanan, F. H. Journal, kept during the survey of Shahabad. 1926. 

Burckhardt, J. L. Arabische und persische Handschriften. [1928?] 

Bushnell, D. I., Jr. Burials of the Algonquian, Siouan and Caddoan 
tribes. 1927. (Smithsonian Institution. Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. Bulletin 83.) 

Carlebach, J. The Bible. [cl927.] (The Jewish library, v. XI.) 

Catalan, H. Tunisia. Southern Tunisia by motor-cars. [1928?] 

Caudell, A. N. Orthopteroid insects from the maritime province of Siberia. 
1927. 

Columbia University. The directory of Chinese students of Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927-1928. [1927?] 

Eerde, J. C. van. Ethnologie coloniale. 1927. 

Epstein, I. The ceremonies. [cl927.] (The Jewish library, v. XII.) 

Fowler, H. W., and Bean, B. A. Notes on fishes obtained in Sumatra, Java 
and Tahiti. 1927. 

Handbuch der altarabischen Altertumskunde, hrsg. von D. Nielsen [et al.] 
1. Bd. 1927. 

Hemchandra Raychaudhuri. Political history of ancient India. 2d ed. 
1927. 

Hough, W. Collection of heating and lighting utensils in the United States 
National Museum. 1928. (Smithsonian Institution. U. S. National 
Museum. Bulletin 141.) 

Houghton, H. P. On presenting Sanskrit in a small college. 1927. 

HrdliCka, A. Catalogue of human crania in the United States National 
Museum collections: the Algonkin and related Iroquois; Siouan, 
Caddoan, Salish and Sahaptin, Shoshonean, and Californian Indiana. 
1927. 

Indian museum, Calcutta. Catalogue of the coins. . . . v. III. 1908. 

Indian museum, Calcutta. Supplementary catalogue of the coins. Non- 
Muhammadan series, v. 1. By B. B. Bidyabinod. 1923. 

lnou4 Tetsuzhiro. Buddhist monuments in China. By Daijo Tokiwa [and 
Tadashi Sekino. A review.] [1926.] 


/ 
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Isis; international review devoted to the history of science and civiliza- 
tion) ed. by George Sarton, no. 23, v. VII (3), 1925. 

Ivens, W. G. Grammar and vocabulary of the Lau language, Solomon 
Islands. 1921. (Carnegie institution of Washington. Publication 
no. 300.) 

Jerusalem University. Dept, of Jewish studies. Madda‘e ha-yahaduth, 2. 
1927. 

Jewish institute of religion. New York. Jewish studies in memory of 
Israel Abrahams. 1927. 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Asiatic papers, pt. III. 1927. 

King Akabar[!] and the Persian translation of Sanskrit books. 1925. 

Johansson, K. F. Etymologisches und Wortgeschichtliches. [1927.] 
(Uppsala tmiversitets Arsskrift, 1927.) 

Joint expedition of the British museum and of the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to Mesopotamia. Ur excavations, v. I. 
al-‘Ubaid. A report by H. E. Hall and C. L. Woolley, with chapters 
by C. J. Gadd and Prof. Sir Arthur Keith. 1927. 

The Journal of Oriental Eesearch, Madras, v. I. pts. II-III. 1927. 

Judd, N. M. Archeological observations north of the Rio Colorado. 1926. 
(Smithsonian Institution. Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 
82.) 

Kidung Sunda; inleiding, tekst, vertaling, en aanteekeningen door C. C. 
Berg. [1927.] 

Koldewey, E. Das wieder erstehende Babylon. 4. Aufl. 1925. [6. Send- 

schrift der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft.] 

Krishnarau Arjuna Keluskar. The life of Shivaji Maharaj, founder of 
the Maratha empire. [The memorial ed.] 1921. 

Kroeber, A. L. Archaeological explorations in Peru, pt. I. 1926. (Field 
museum of natural history. Anthropology, Memoirs, v. II, no. 1). 

Ku Chou Pien. Index. 

Kunst, J. & Goris, R. Hindoe-Javaansche muziek-instrumenten. [1927.] 
(Studien over Javaansche en andere Indonesische muziek, deel II.) 

Lagercrantz, E. Strukturtypen und Gestaltwechsel im Lappischen. 1927. 

( Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia LVIII.) 

Leffevre-Pontalis, P. Notes sur des amulettes siamoises. 1926. (Paris. 
Mus4e Guimet. Annales. Bibliothique de vulgarisation, t. 45.) 

Lehtisalo, T. Ueber den Vokalismus der ersten Silbe im Juraksamoje- 
dischen. 1927. (Suomalais-ugrilaisen seuran Toimituksia LVT.) 

Leningradskii institut zhivykh vostochnykh lazykov. A catalogue of the 
publications of the Leningrad oriental institute. 1927. 

Levitskii, V. F. Ocherki istorii khoziaistvennogo byta narodov drevnego 
Vostoka. 1926. 

Linebarger, P. Our common cause with China against imperialism ^d 
communism. [1927?] (Chinese nationalist (Kuo Min Tang) publica- 
tion. “ Chinese politics made easy ” series. ) 

Literarisches Zentralblatt fur Deutschland, 78. Jahrg., Nr. 3. 15. Februar 
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Lutz, H. F. Egyptian tomb steles and offering stones of the Museum of 
anthropology and ethnology of the University of California. 1927. 
(University of California publications. Egyptian archaeology, v. IV.) 

Macler, F. Trois conferences sur I’Armenie faites k I’Universitd de Stras- 
bourg. 1927. (Paris. Musee Guimet. Annales. Biblioth^ue de vul- 
garisation, t. 46.) 

Manchuria research society. Review. Oct., 1926. 

Michelson, T. Contributions to Fox ethnology. 1927. (Smithsonian in- 
stitution. Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 85.) 

Morgenstierne, G. Report on a linguistic mission to Afghanistan. [1926.] 
(Instituttet for sammenlignende kulturforskning, Oslo. [Publications] 
Serie C. 1-2.) 

Mortensen, T. Report on the Echinoidea collected . . . during the Philip- 
pine expedition . . . pt. 1. 1927. (Smithsonian institution. U. S. 

National museum. Bulletin 100, v. 6, pt. 4.) 

New York (City) Metropolitan museum of art. [Announcements of lec- 
tures.] 1926-1927. 

Bulletin, v. XXI, no. 9, Sept., 1926. 

Nutting, C. C. Report on the Hydroida collected by the United States 
fisheries steamer “ Albatross ” in the Philippine region, 1907-1910. 
1927. (Smithsonian institution. U. S. National museum. Bulletin 
100, V. 6, pt. 3. Contributions to the biology of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago and adjacent regions.) 

Oriental conference. 4th, Allahabad, 1926. Presidential address by Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi. [1926?] 

Page, J. A. Guide to the Qutb, Delhi. 1927. 

Paret, R. Der Ritter-Roman von TJmar an-Nu‘man. 1927. 

Perles, F. Mahfl lanu madda' ha-miqra? [1927.] (Jerusalem. University. 
Society of the University of Jerusalem. [Publications] 1.) 

Probsthain, A. Encyclopaedia of books on China. 1927. 

Ranade, R. D. A constructive survey of Upanishadic philosophy. 1926. 
(An Encyclopaedic history of Indian philosophy, v. 2.) 

Ronnow, K. Trita Aptya, eine vedische Gottheit, I. [1927.] (Uppsala 
universitets Arsskrift 1927.) 

Sandberger, A. Orlando di Lasso und die geistigen Stromungen seiner 
Zeit. 1926. 

Shcherbatskoi, F. I. La th4orie de la connaissance et la logique chez les 
bouddhistes tardifs. 1926. (Paris. Mus^e Guimet. Annales. Biblio- 
theque d’etudes, t. 36.) 

Siamese texts. 32 v. 

Skhidnii svit, no. 1, 1927. 

Stejneger, L. The green pit viper, trimeresurus gramineus, in China. 
1927. 

Stern, P. Le Bayon d’ Angkor «t Revolution de Part khmer. 1927. (Paris. 
Musee Guimet. Annales. Bibliotheque de vulgarisation, t. 47.) 

Taraporewala, I. J. S. The religion of Zarathushtra. 1926. 

Tashkent. Sredne-asiatskil universitet. Bulletin, libr. 11-13. 1925-26. 
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TMlo, M. Die Chronologie des Danielbuches. 1926. 

Tokyo. Maison franco-japonaise. Bulletin. Serie frangaise, I. 1927. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Division of maps. Noteworthy maps with 
charts, views and atlases. Accessions for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926. Comp, by L. Martin. 1927. 

Unna, I. Marriage in Judaism. [el927.] (The Jewish library, v. X.) 
Vincent, H. Hebron . . . Album des planches. 1923. 

Vossler, K. Eealismus in der spanischen Dichtung der Bliitezeit. 1926. 
Vries, M. G. Eeize ... in 1634 naar bet noorden en oosten van Japan. 
1858. 

Wolfsberg, O. The theory of evolution and the faith of the Jew. [cl927.1 
(The Jewish library, v. VII.) 

On motion the report of the Librarian was accepted. 

On motion it was voted to send to Professor Jewett the thanks of 
the Society for his generous gift of a thousand dollars for the 
publication of the catalogue of the Society’s library. 

Eepoet of the Executive Committee 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee as printed in the Joubnae (48. 191), and upon 
motion the actions of the Committee were ratified. 


Election of Mbmbees 


The following persons, recommended by the directors, were duly 
elected corporate members of the Society (the list includes eight 
who were elected at a later session) : 

Mr. Abdullah Yusuf All 


Mr. A. J. Anbian 

Mr. Otto J. Baab 

Mr. Irving W. Bailin 

Rev. David D. Baker 

Prof. Ganga Bishen 

Prof. P. Lovell Bixby 

Rabbi Eugene Blachschleger 

Rev. Paul Olaf Bodding 

Prof. Dr. Franz M. T. Bohl 

Rev. A. M. Boyer 

Mr. Watson Boyes 

Mr. Paul R. Carr 

Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain 

Prof. Jarl H. R. T. Charpentier 

Dr. William Chomsky 


Prof. David E. Culley 
Prof. M. Eliz. J. Czarnomska 
Dr. Charles Harold Douglas 
Hon. Dr. V. D. Dumbadze 
Rev. J. Garrow Duncan 
Prof. Daniel J. Fleming 
Prof. Alexander Freiman 
Mr. Erwin H. Furman 
Dr. F. W. Geers 
Miss Mary S. M. Gibson 
Dr. George W. Gilmore 
Prof. Allen Howard Godbey 
Mr. Cyrus H. Gordon 
Rabbi Simon Greenberg 
Rev. Dr. A. W. Greenup 
Mr. Sarasram Gupta 
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Dr. Carl E. Guthe 

Prof. William J. Hail 

Mr . Louis E. Heinrichsmeyer 

Miss Jeannette Henkel 

Eai Bahadur Hiralal 

Prof. Hartwig Hirschfeld 

Mr. Louis L. Horch 

Prof. William Woodward Hornell 

Prof. Dr. M. Th. Houtsma 

Mr. Arthur W. Hummel 

Dean Rockwell D. Hunt 

Mrs. Harriet B. Hutchison 

Don Baron Jayatilaka 

Muni Jinavijayaji 

Prof. Genchi Kato 

Mr. Carl T. Keller 

Mr. S. N. Kramer 

Rev. Dr. Milton B. Lambdin 

Prof. Shao Chang Lee 

Dr. N. D. van Leeuwen 

Prof. Kurt F. Leidecker 

Prof. Harry J. Leon 

Dr. Joseph Levitsky 

Miss Ethel J. Lindgren 

Mrs. Mary B. Longyear 

Prof. O. W. McMillen 

Miss G. Merlange 

Mr. E. N. Mohl 

Khan Bahadur Mirza Muhammad 
Prof. James Muilenburg 
Mr. George Hewitt Myers 


Mr. Edward I. Nathan 
Prof. Harold H. Nelson 
Prof. Herbert Lee Newman 
Prof. Dr. H. Th. Obbink 
Mr. H. H. von der Osten 
Miss Clara Parris 
Pres. Mary Mills Patrick 
Rabbi Walter Gilbert Reiser 
Rev. William Turnbull Pilter 
Prof. Waldo S. Pratt 
Mr. Arthur Probsthain 
Pres. V. Purnachandrarao 
Prof. Harold Scott Quigley 
Mr. Amin Roustem 
Miss Ruth Schimmel 
Mr. Malcolm B. Schloss 
Dr. Erich Schmidt 
Mr. Samuel M. Segal 
Mr. William B. Stimson 
Rev. M. J. Stolee 
Rev. Dr. Patrick J. Temple 
Sir Richard Carnac Temple 
Rev. Montgomery H. Throop 
Mr. M. Ussishkin 
Rev. Dr. C. Cameron Waller 
Mrs. Edith Williams Ware 
Prof O. W. Warmingham 
Prof. Gordon Boit Wellman 
Miss Viola White 
Prof. Leo Wiener 
Mr. Hiram Parkes Wilkinson 

[Total: 94] 


Election of Honoeaet Mejibeks 

The following persons, recommended by the directors, were 
unanimously elected honorary members of the Society : 

Sir John Hubeet Marshall, Director-General of Archaeology in India. 
Professor Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, of University College, London. 

Sir Aurel Stein, of the Indian Archaeological Survey. 


Election of Officees 

Professor Clark for the Committee on the domination of OflBcers 
for 1928 presented the committee’s report of nominations for the 
several offices as follows : 


4 
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President: Professor PBANKim Edgebton, of New Haven. 

Vice-Presidents: Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of New York Citj; 
Professor Albert TenByck Olmstead, of Urbana; and Professor 
Eatmond P. Doughebty, of New Haven. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dr. Charles J. Ogden, of New York City. 
Eecording Secretary: Dr. Ludlow S. Bull, of New York City. 

Treasurer: Professor John C. Archer, of New Haven. 

Librarian: Professor Andrew Keogh, of New Haven. 

Editors of the Journal: Professor Max L. Margolis, of Philadelphia, and 
Professor Franklin Edgerton, of New Haven. 

Directors, term expiring 1931: Professor James A. Montgomery, of Phila- 
delphia ; Professor Philip K. Him, of Princeton ; Professor James 
Bissett Pratt, of Williamstown. 

Director to replace the late Professor Luckenbill, term expiring 1930: 
Professor Edward Chieba, of Chicago. • 

The oifieers thus nominated were duly elected. 

President Moegenstben then delivered an address on “ Ameri- 
can Culture and Oriental Studies’’ [printed in the Jouenal 48. 
97-108]. 

The session adjourned at 12.55 p. m. 


THE SECOND SESSION 

The second session was called to order at 2.35 o’clock on Tuesday 
afternoon and the reading of papers was immediately begun. 

Professor Nathaniel J. REaccH, of the Dropsie College: The Institution 
of Asylum in Ancient Egypt. Remarks by Professor Montgomery, Dr. 
Uhl, and Mr. Lea. 

Asylums in different countries; Asylum in Egypt. Its possible 
origin, and how it worked in practice. 

Professor Raymond P. Douohhkty, of Yale University: Writing upon 
Parchment among the Babylonians and the Assyrians. [Printed in the 
Journal 48. 109-135]. 

Professor Ira M. Price, of the University of Chicago: The Oath in 
Court Procedure in Early Babylonia and the Old Testament. Remarks by 
President Morgenstern and Dr. Uhl. 

Professor Truman Michelson, of the Smithsonian Institution and George 
Washington University: Geiger on Pali. Remarks by Professor Edgerton 
and Dr. Chatterji. 

Geiger’s theory, that Pali is a kind of Ardhamagadhi and spoken by 
Buddha himself, is linguistically impossible. 
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Professor Geoege H. Dantoit, of Oberlin College: Early Siao-American 
Culture-Contacts. 

This paper presents an outline of Book One of the author’s new work 
on the American Cultural Influence on China. This is a part of 
the extensive China-biicherei scheme, planned by the late Professor 
Conrady, and now edited by his son-in-law, Dr. Eduard Erkes. The 
first three volumes of a total of perhaps 159 are just going to press. 
They are one German volume, one French volume, and the author’s. 
(Gunther Koch, Munich.) 

Mrs. A. V. Wtr.T.TA M S Jackson, of New York City: Beminiscences of a 
Visit to Afghanistan. Remarks by President Morgenstern. 

Professor Ernst Diez, of Bryn Mawr College: Nays3,bflr in Persia, a 
town due for excavation. Remarks by Dr. Martinovitch. 

When I travelled in Persia for a year and a half in 1913/4, I 
stopped at Nays&bflr for several weeks and studied the site of the old 
town, the former residence of the Saffarids (867-903 A. D.) and of 
the Saljflks of Persia (llth-12th cent.). The place shows several 
hills — ruins of former buildings — and profusely spread about are to be 
found pieces of glazed ware and of ornamented baked clay. The paper 
gives an account of the old town after the descriptions of the old 
Persian and Arabian authors and a discussion of the results which 
can be expected from excavation. American scholars have not yet 
excavated on the site of any old Muhammedan town, and Nays&bflr 
would be one of the most promising places for such work. Stucco- 
ornament, tilework, pottery, bronze vessels and inscriptions would be 
brought to light, and the uncovering of the site would certainly be 
of great interest from different points of view. 

Mr. Edward R. Hardy, Jr., of Columbia University: New Light on the 
Persian Occupation of Egypt, 618-629 A. D. 

The Egyptian papyri have provided much useful illustrative ma- 
terial for the history of that country in the seventh century. A 
consideration of the evidence as far as it bears on the Persian occupa- 
tion of Egypt in 618-629 confirms the view that the Egyptians did 
not welcome, but rather suffered from, the invaders, and shows that 
the Roman Empire in Egypt had no military force adequate to oppose 
the Persians, or, later, the Arabs; the documents indicate that the 
Egyptian landed nobility easily accepted the Persian rule, and sug- 
gest a theory that their disappearance is not to be attributed to the 
Mohammedan conquest, but to the repressive measures which marked 
the period between the Roman reoccupation and that event. 

Dr. Israel. Eitan, of Pittsburgh: Two Onomatological Studies: (a) the 
name Eve; (b) the name Abraham. 

The session adjourned at 5.30 p, m. 
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In the evening an illustrated lecture was given at the Hotel 
Powhatan by Professor Eomain Butin of the Catholic University 
on “ Eecent Excavations in Palestine.” 

THE THIRD SESSION 

The third session was called to order at 9.45 o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning in the auditorium of the Maloney Laboratory of the 
Catholic University and shortly thereafter the members of the 
Society were welcomed by Bishop Shahan, Eector of the University. 

The following papers were read: 

Mr. John W. Lea,, of Philadelphia: A Time Note on Daniel xii; 11, 12. 

Reference is made to the various methods that have been suggested 
for measuring the periods of prophecy, with special reference to the 
lunar, and the remarkable correspondence between the endings of 
Daniel’s periods and recent events in Judaism and Mohammedanism. 

Dr. Jagadish C. Chaotesji, of the International School of Vedic and 
Allied Research: Some Aspects of Hindu Philosophy and Latest Scientific 
Thinking. Remarks by Dr. Ogden, Dr. Uhl, and Professor Barret. 

This paper considers and compares the theory of Paramanus, Akasha, 
Dik, and Kala with the latest western conceptions of the ultimate 
nature of matter, ether, and certain ideas of Einstein. 

Professor Franklin Edgerton, of Yale University : The Mimansa Nyaya 
PrakaSa of Apadeva. Remarks by Professor W. N. Brown, Dr. Uhl, and 
Dr. Chatterji. 

Announcement of a forthcoming translation, with reprint of the text 
based on Indian editions, glossarial index, and introduction. The work 
is the best-known elementary textbook on the Mimahsa system in India, 
and is commonly used by pandits in initiating their pupils into that 
system. It deals with the Mimahsa chiefly as a system of legal logic, 
rather than with its metaphysical side, which is really a very minor 
part of the Mimansa, tho it bulks large in western accounts. What 
the Mimahsa really means to Hindus will be made clearer in this work 
than it has ever been made outside of India. 

Professor LeRov C. Barret, of Trinity College: A MS. of the Atharva 
Veda Paippalada at Poona. 

The manuscript is labelled “No. 1 of 1875-76 ”; it is described on 
pp. 276-7 of "Government Collections of Manuscripts, Deccan College, 
Poona.” It is in Devanagari, Kashmirian type. It is a copy of the 
birch-bark, though perhaps not an immediate copy: it seems to give 
no real variants, has the strange dislocation of the bulk of Book 12.1 
(as edited), and its lacunae correspond very closely to those of the 
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birch-bark. I do not believe that it is worth using. There are certain 
features of this ms. which indicate a close relation between it and the 
first ms. of the PaippalSda which was received by Roth in November 
1874: I have a suspicion that that ms. was copied from this ms. 
now at Poona, and not from the birch-bark. 

Dr. N. Mabtinovitch, of Columbia University: Some Mohammedan 
Inscriptions from Asia Minor. 

This paper deals with fourteen previously unknown Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish inscriptions on mosques, tombs, etc. in Boz-Uyuq, Kutahia, 
and Nigda and dated from the Seljuq and early Ottoman period. 
Photographs of these will be shown. 

Professor Charles C. Toebev, of Yale University : Sanballat the Horonite. 
Remarks by Professor Montgomery. 

Rev. Dr. Jtjstih E. Abbott, of Summit, N. J.: The Story of Pundalik 
as told by Bahinabai. 

The story of Pundalik is well known by all familiar with the sacred 
city of Pandharpur in Western India. In Marathi literature the story 
first appears in its details in the verses of Bahinabai, a Maratha saint 
and poetess of the 17th century. Pundalik was a son very cruel to his 
parents. When on a pilgrimage to Benares he was converted, and 
became so extremely devoted to his parents that the God Krishna came 
to see so unusual a sight. Pundalik was just then busy serving his 
parents. He threw a brick to the God motioning Him to stand on it 
and wait until his task was finished. This devotion so pleased the 
God that He promised to remain forever there at Pandharpur, where 
His black stone idol stands in the famous temple. 

Professor Hebmann Colutz, of the Johns Hopkins University: Ante- 
diluvian Kings and Patriarchs in the Light of Comparative Mythology. 
Remarks by Professor Duncan. 

The problems surrounding the lists of ante-diluvian Patriarchs in 
Genesis chap. 4 & 5 and their relation to the Berossus list of primeval 
Babylonian kings have entered upon a new stage after the publication — 
by Stephen Langdon — of two cuneiform tablets from the Ashmolean 
collection. See in addition to Langdon’s comment the articles by 
Albright, JA08. 43 (1923), p. 323 seq. (written before the publication 
of the second tablet), and Zimmern, ZDMG. 78 (1924), p. 19 seq. — 
The paper will dwell especially on similar traditions found outside of 
Palestine and Babylonia. 


The session adjourned at 13.45 p. m., the members of the Society 
being entertained at luncheon in Graduate Hall as guests of the 
Catholic University. 
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THE FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth session was called to order at 2.30 o’clock on Wed- 
nesday afternoon at the Catholic University. 

By unanimous vote a motion was passed expressing the regret 
of the Society at the absence of Professor Hyvemat from the ses- 
sions because of illness. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 

Professor Gb»e6e S. Duncan, of the American University and Y. M. C. A. 
School of Religion, Washington: The Eden of Genesis and Archaeology. 
Remarks by President Morgenstern, Professor Michelson, Professor Berry, 
Professor Barton, Dr. Mills, and Dr. Martinovitch. 

Genesis 2 : 8-14 locates a garden in Eden at the source of four rivers. 
Probably the writer believed Pishon was Kerkha, encircling Havilah, 
Arabia, and ending ifi Red sea, while Gihon was Karun, compassing 
Cush, Ethiopia, and ending in Nile. Tigris and Euphrates are well 
known. His ideas of geography were very vague and cannot be har- 
monized with modern accurate knowledge. No river is the source of 
Pishon, Gihon, Tigris and Euphrates. Over eighty Eden sites have 
been proposed by scholars. Archaeology has now placed the original 
home of mankind in Central Asia. The reasons seem convincing. 
Leading anthropologists are quite agreed. 

Rev. Dr. Puux) Laos Mills, of the Catholic University of America: 
The Journey of Gilgamesh to the Isles of the Blest. 

This journey was laid to the East for the following reasons: (1) The 
hero follows the course of the midnight-sun, — ‘West to East. (2) The 
only ‘ Isles of the Blest ’ were in the Persian Gulf, (Dilmun) . (3) The 
Indo-Sumerian Seals point to a ‘ Land of Edin ’ on the upper Indus. 
(4) Mount Mash was in eastern Arabia or in India, — later on in the 
Taurus. (5) The sacred cedar was planted on the cedar-mount, hence 
in the highlands. (6) The Land of the Blest was at the source of the 
rivers, a fountain-land. (7) All this points to a Mountain-Paradise 
in the Orient (Akkadia?). 

Professor Geobue A. Barton, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
So-called Indo-Sumerian Seals. Remarks by Professor Edgerton, Professor 
Michelson, Professor Duncan, and Dr. Mills. 

The paper compares the characters on thirty-two seals from Harrappa 
and Mohenjo-daro with Sumerian, Hittite, Egyptian, Elamite, Chinese, 
Cretan and Cypriote characters and the conclusion is reached that 
while a few characters and possibly one inscription might be Sumerian, 
the writing as a whole is, so far as evidence goes, of independent origin. 
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Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University: JM&nl and 
the Organization of the Manichaean Church. 

Dr. EmcH Schmidt, of the University of Chicago: The Interior of a 
“ Hittite ” Mound. Remarks by Dr. Ogden. 

During the year 1927 the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago carried on excavations at a mound, called Alishar Huylik, 
in the center of Anatolia. The mound had been discovered by Mr. 
von der Osten in 1926. 

Mounds of this kind and tumuli frequent in this region have hitherto 
been called “ Hittite ” mounds, “ Hittite ” cities, or sites. 

The paper describes a cross-section of the mound and the method 
of sectioning it and defining its contents. 

Professor W. Hokman Beown, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
Kalakacaryakatha. Remarks by Professor Edgerton. 

An announcement of a proposed study of the legends and history 
centering around the Jaina sage or sages “ Kalaka ” as reported in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit texts, of these texts themselves, and of the art 
of the miniatures illustrating some of the manuscripts of these texts. 

Miss Hixek E. Feenald, of the University of Pennsylvania Museum : The 
Colossal Chinese Frescoes in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Remarks by Professor Edgerton. 

The Museum has in the last two years acquired two great waU 
paintings taken from a Chinese temple near Ch’ing Hua Ch6n, Honan. 
These paintings adorned opposite walls in the great hall of Moon Hill 
Monastery and are colossal in size, measuring eighteen feet in height 
and about thirty feet in length. The composition indicates that the 
originals must have been about twenty-five by forty feet. Each wall 
■shows a great central seated Buddha with a huge Bodhisattva sitting 
on each side, and minor Bodhisattvas, planetary deities, guardian kings, 
devas and child devotees grouped around. The composition and types 
are recognized as characteristic of the T’ang period. 

Professor Waltek E. Claek, of Harvard University: Recent Trends in 
the Study of Buddhism. Remarks by Dr. Abbott and Professor Michelson. 

A discussion of the way in which interest has recently been shifting 
from the Pali texts towards the Sanskrit Buddhist texts, the fragments 
from Central Asia, and the Tibetan and Chinese translations. The 
great importance of a comparative study of the Vinaya texts based on 
the Chinese Vinayas of five different schools. The importance of com- 
paring the stories found in the Pali commentaries with corresponding 
stories in the canonical Pali texts and the northern texts. Discussion 
of the recent theories about Nirvana and Early Buddhism propoxmded 
by de la Vallee Poussin and Stcherbatsky. 

Professor W. A. Iewin, of the University of Toronto: Truth in Ancient 
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Israel. Remarks by Dr. Blank, Professor G. W. Brown, President Morgen- 
stern, Professor Edgerton, Professor Duncan, and Dr. TJhl. 

All classes of people in ancient Israel lied and dissembled without 
compunction. There was very slight realization of the worth of truth- 
fulness. This condition inevitably found, at once, its apologia and its 
culmination in a lying god. Yahweh was the divine warrior with all 
the qualities of the human fighter. He deceived his enemies; but too 
he served his interest by deceiving his friends and servants likewise. 
Only gradually better ideals prevailed. There can be traced small 
beginnings in early times; the advance of the great prophets is revolu- 
tionary; but only in post-exilic Judaism do we reach a conception of 
a god of absolute truth. 

Professor Hehut J. Cadbury, of Bryn Mawr College: Dust and Gar- 
ments: Some Gestures in Acts. Remarks by Dr. Bull and President 
Morgenstern. 

In Acts xiii. 51; xiv. 14; (xvi. 22?) ; xviii. 6; xxii. 23 occur a series 
of gestures made with dust or with garments. Their origin and inter- 
pretation are discussed in order to show the imcertainty of their 
meaning and in the hope that members of the Society can contribute 
illustrations from other writings and peoples of shaking, tearing, wav- 
ing or throwing off of garments or of shaking off dust or throwing 
dust into the air. Written suggestions from members not in attend- 
ance will be welcomed by the author of the paper. 

The session adjourned at 5.45 p. M. 

THE FIFTH SESSION 

The fifth session was called to order at 9.55 o’clock on Thursday 
morning at George Washington University. 

It was reported that the Directors had decided to hold the next 
meeting at Cambridge, Mass., in Easter week, 1929. 

Dr. Sheldon H. Blank of the Hebrew Union College made a re- 
port as Chairman of the Committee on Enlargement of Member- 
ship and Kesources regarding the steps taken by his committee as a 
result of which 87 new members had been added to the Society 
within the preceding three months. On motion the report was 
received with appreciation of the successful efforts of the com- 
mittee and especially of its chairman. 

Professor Mercer of Trinity College, Toronto, reported for the 
Committee on the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions that 
JProfessor Barton’s “ Sumerian and Akkadian Eoyal Inscriptions ” 
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■was in press and that the proceeds of the Nies Fund would provide 
for its publication. He also stated that Professor Mercer’s 
“ Amarna Letters ” was ready for the press but that there were at 
present no funds available for further publication. 

On motion the report was accepted. 

Eepokt of the Committee on an Amebican School of Indo- 
Iranian Eeseaech 

Professor W. N. Brown, chairman of the Committee on an Ameri- 
can School of Indo-Iranian Eesearch, made the following report: 

During the year your committee has solicited the support of the eight 
universities in this country maintaining chairs of Sanskrit, asking them 
to pledge yearly subventions. The committee realized that the amount 
that could he obtained thus would be only a small portion of that neces- 
sary to support the school, but it felt that this concrete endorsement 
would be of great help in securing the larger sums needed. All eight 
universities have made pledges — ^Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Penn- 
sylvania, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, and California, with a total yearly 
sum of $1,700. 

The Committee has also solicited the endorsement of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. This seems now practically assured. 

The committee has also been making inquiries in India concerning the 
attitude of interested organizations there, and has in every case found 
them moat cordial. 

Two general lines of work now lie immediately before us. The first, 
and more important, is to secure the fimds with which to get the school 
started. Our tentative budget calls for a yearly expenditure of about 
$20,000. We need, therefore, about $18,000 yearly more than is so far 
pledged. The second line is further to pave the way in India for the 
founding of the school, and some of this will be undertaken by the chair- 
man, who expects to spend the coming academic year there. 

Your committee is in most cordial relationship with the Archaeological 
Institute of America in working for the School. 

On motion the report was accepted. 

In the absence of Mr. W. H. Schoff, representative of the Society 
on the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Ee- 
search, a report on the Schools was made by Professor Montgomery, 
Chairman of their Board of Trustees. 

Bepoet on the Amebican Council of Leaened Societies 

Professor Montgomery for the Delegates of the Society to the 
American Council of Learned Societies presented the following 
report : 
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Your delegates attended the Annual Meeting of the ACLS held in 
Washington, on January 28 — ^an all-day session, with a large attendance 
of delegates of the fifteen Constituent Societies. For our Society Pro- 
fessor W. N. Brown took the place of Professor Gottheil, who unfor- 
tunately was prevented from attending. This meeting was preceded, the 
day before, by a meeting of the Secretaries of the Constituent Societies, 
a most useful adjunct of the Council, and these gentlemen largely attended 
the Coimeil’s session, our Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Ogden, being 
present throughout both meetings. 

The most important business before' the Council was the plan of estab- 
lishing an Advisory Board of experts in various lines of research, whose 
technical judgment should be secured on all projects submitted to the 
Council for its approval and cooperation. After considerable discussion 
it was voted to establish such a Board of nine members, the selection of 
whom was referred to the Executive Committee. A number of various 
projects were then presented, including our Society’s programme for an 
Indo-Iranian School. These were referred to the Executive Committee, 
which again should seek the advice of the Advisory Board. 

Action was taken looking towards a harmonious division of interests 
and labors with the Social Science Research Council. The Permanent 
Secretary, Dr. Waldo G. Leland, reported on the eighth Annual Meeting 
of the Union Acad^mique Internationale, held in Brussels May 9-11, which 
he and Professor Beeson attended as Delegates of the Council. He spoke 
on the negotiations pending for the admission of the German and Austrian 
Academies, on which the Council had already registered its favorable 
judgment. 

The three officers were reSlected for the ensuing year: Chairman, Prof. 
J. P. Chamberlain; Vice-Chairman, Prof. W. F. Willcox; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Prof. E. C. Armstrong; also the following were elected addi- 
tional members of the Executive Committee: Prof. F. N. Robinson, Prof. 
J. A. Montgomery. 

Among matters of interest was the presentation of Prof. Frederic A. 
Ogg’s 450-page octavo volume entitled Research in the Humanistic and 
Social Sciences (published by the Century Co.), and sample pages of the 
Dictionary of American Biography, both of them results of the Council’s 
initiative and support. The first volume of the Dictionary will appear 
soon. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held in New York March 10, 
1928, the following were elected members of the Advisory Board: 

Prof. Dana C. Munbo, chairman. Mediaeval History, Princeton. 

Prof. Cabl D. Buck, Indo-European Philology, Chicago. 

Prof. Clifford H. Moobe, Datin, Harvard. 

Prof. William A. Nitze, Romance Languages, Chicago. 

Prof. Feedemo a. Ogg, Political Science, Wisconsin. 

Prof. Michael I. Rostovtzeff, Ancient History, Yale. 

Prof. John S. P. Tatlock, English, Harvard. 

Prof. Frank Thh.t.y, Philosophy, Cornell. 

Prof. Charles C. Tosret, Semitics, Yale. 
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It was announced that all these gentlemen had signified their acceptance, 
except Dr. Kostovtzeff, whose absence from the country made it impossible 
to hear from him in time. The several causes already presented to the 
Council were then duly referred by the Committee to the Advisory Board, 
which, it is understood, will hold a meeting in April. 

There has been subsequently announced the award of twenty grants 
for assistance of scholars, appropriated by the Council from a fimd con- 
tributed by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation, the amounts 
ranging from $50 to $300. The one award of Orientalistic interest is 
that to Prof. R. J. Kellogg, Ottawa (Kansas) University, for aid in his 
Hittite studies. 

The Advisory Board met in New York April 7, and among its actions 
on projects submitted to its judgment by the Executive Committee gave 
its endorsement to the plan of the Indo-Iranian School. 

It may be added that the Council has now its permanent office in 
Washington, at 907 Fifteenth Street, where the members of the Con- 
stituent Societies will be made most welcome. 

Additional remarks were made on the invitation of the President 
by Mr. Mortimer Graves, Assistant to the Permanent Secretary 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. 

On motion Professor Montgomery’s report was accepted. 

The following minute was adopted : 

The American Oriental Society considers it greatly to be desired that 
scientific Sinological research should be vigorously fostered in America 
and the Society reaffirms its desire to publish Sinological material in its 
Journal and to discuss Sinological matters at its meetings. 

The following minute was adopted : 

The Society regards with favor the institution of some sectional sessions 
at its Annual Meetings and refers the matter to the Executive Committee 
with power to act. 

The following minute was unanimously adopted : 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its deep thanks to 
George Washington University and to the Catholic University of America 
for their hospitality to the Society during this meeting, and to the Uni- 
versity Club of Washington for the privileges extended to the visiting 
members. It is deeply indebted to the local members, to the Committee 
on Arrangements, and in particular to its chairman Professor Butin. 
All the members present feel that this has been one of the pleasantest 
and most successful meetings the Society has ever held. 

The President appointed as a Committee on the Nomination of 
Officers for the year 1928 : Professor Torrey, Dr. Laufer and Pro- 
fessor Mercer. 
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As Auditors he appointed Professors Dougherty and Latourette. 

As a Committee on Arrangements for the meeting in Cambridge 
in 1929 he appointed Professors Clark, Jewett and Lanman. 

The reading of papers was then begim. 

Eev. Dr. Lemon' L. Uhl, of Cambridge, Mass.: Personality Materials of 
the Telugus, or Andhras, for the ages preceding 1000 B. C. 

Language records: Two sets of mental equipment, for that era — 
those regarding Deity and those regarding Time. After a general 
survey of the Telugu, the words now current are investigated, their 
number ascertained, and the mass of additions for three thousand 
years eliminated from this current number. Thus our study comes to 
deal with the words in vogue among the Andhras for the centuries and 
the millenniums previous to 1000 B. C. The terms given for the objects, 
and the ideas, indicating Deity and Deities, and relating to Time and 
divisions of Time, are examined and classified. The results show the 
richness or the poverty, the local or the universal nature, of the con- 
ceptions of the Telugu people as regards God and as regards days, 
months and years, before the advent either of Kuropeans, or Mussul- 
mans or Aryans. 

Professor James A. Montgomery, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
The Origin of the Gerundive in Ethiopie. Eemarks by Dr. Ogden, Pro- 
fessor Mercer and Dr. Bull. 


Professor Wiixiam R. Taylor, of the University of Toronto: Daniel 
c. 7— a fresh statement as to its literary relations to cc. 1-6. Remarks by 
Professor Montgomery, 


Professor Francis W. Buckler, of the Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology: A Political Theory of the Rise of the British Power in India. 
Remarks by Dr. Uhl. 


(I.) The orthodox “Company” view of the relations existing be- 
tween the European Trading Companies arose from two main sources, 
merchants and missionaries, which Anquetil Duperron, as far back as 
1778, showed to be thoroughly unreliable. It has, however, persisted 
and still forms the basis of most historical work both on the Mughal 
Empire and its British successor in India. The main defects of the 
theory appear in (1) the misconception of the nature of Mughal 
sovrauty and (2) the consequent misconception of the status of the 
Companies and their representatives in India. (11.) The nature of 

Maward^^rSl’ ^”<1 practice; the value of 

ice to .sT f 1858 with special refer- 

( ) e Mughals and other Muslim powers and (b) the 

Mughals and the East India Company. ' ' 
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Kev. Dr. Lemon L. Um, of Cambridge, Mass.: The Shrine Tirupati; its 
Deity, Lord Venkata; domestic Images of Venkata. 

' Descriptions of Tirupati town and hills, — of the Shrine, its contents 
and surroimdings, — and of the domestic Images of Venkata; a brief 
historical survey. 

The following papers were read by title: 

Professor Julian J. OsEaMANN, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: 
Talmudic Philology. 

Some critical notes on (a) M. H. Segal, A Grammar of Mishnaio 
Hebrew (Oxford 1927) ; and (b) Michael Schlesiuger, Satzlehre der 
Aramdischen Sprache des Babylonischen Talmuds (Veroffentlichungen 
der Alexander Kohut-Stiftung, Band I, Leipzig 1928). 

Dr. David I. Macht, of the Johns Hopkins University; Experimental 
Scientific Appreciation of Psalm VIII. 

This nature psalm is more comprehensive than is usually supposed. 
The word yonqim, usually rendered “sucklings,” can be interpreted 
as referring to the plant world and it denotes young seedlings. There 
is abundant evidence in biblical Hebrew for such a translation. The 
psalmist begins with a contemplation of the Heavens and extra- 
terrestrial world and then passes on to sing the praises of the creatures 
of the earth; the animal kingdom and the plant kingdom, the creatures 
of the sea and birds, and finally man. The expression bahamoth sadai 
may be rendered as “ mute creatures of the fields,” referring to the 
living organisms of the plant world as distinguished from the animals 
which serve the purposes of mankind. 

Dr. Bakuch Weitzel, of Philadelphia: Egyptian Bakers and Druggists 
in comparison to Palestinian Bjikers and Druggists according to Talmudic 
Tradition. 

Dr. Kurt F. Leideckeb, of the International School of Vedic and Allied 
Research: The Significance of the Noetical Terminology in Upanisads and 
Bhagavad Gita. 

It is upon a correct interpretation of the philosophical terminology 
in the Upanisads that our understanding of Hindu thought depends. 
In order to determine the meaning of philosophical terms all relevant 
occurrences had to be studied in their contextual setting. As a result 
we find that the philosophical terminology is not only metaphysical 
and religious In character, but that it is preeminently logical, episte- 
mological and psychological. Moreover, we are able to establish a 
continuity of thought in this type of Sanskrit literature. At the same 
time, this method demonstrates the value of the study of Sanskrit to 
students of philosophy. 
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Professor Eichabd Gott hett ., of Columbia University: A Further Frag- 
ment on Astrology from the Genizah. 

Professor W. E. SooTHUi, of the University of Oxford: Kingship in 
China: Early Ideas. 

Professor Max L. Mabcous, of the Dropsie College : kaapekem or 
kaspkemt 

Mr. Aei'hob A. Dkmbitz, of Gratz College : Of the Institution of Archives 
for Legal Documents in Ancient Egypt. 

The origin of such archives will be discussed. Comments will be 
made on the method of their arrangement and as to how they fulfilled 
their function. 


Professor Solomon Zeitun, of the Dropsie College: The English Josip- 
pon and its relation to Josephus. 


Professor William: Eosenatj, of the Johns Hopkins University: Episto- 
lary Literature in the Old Testament. 

Although the Old Testament canon contains no books as wholes or 
parts of books designated epistles, marked specimens of epistolary form 
nevertheless exist or have references made to them within the canon. 
Their various characters should be noted. Interesting also is their 
emb^iment into the text. Moreover the influences under which they 
originated should not be ignored. 

Rev. John K. Shetock, of Philadelphia : Some Medieval Chinese Thinkers 
of the Six Dynasties and T’ang Periods. 

Professor Geobge A. Barton, of the University of Pennsylvania: An 
Aramaic Loan-Word in the Teachings of Amen-em-ope. 

The word in question is mkmrt (Amen-em-ope, Line 120), which 
Erman and Grapow (Worterhuch, II, 162) register as a loan-word 
wi out defining. In Psahn 141, 10, nuikmorim means “ snares.” 
LXX translated by amphthlestron. In the forms Mikmoreth and mik- 
mereth it appears several times in the Jerusalem Talmud: cf. Jas- 
trow’s Dictiwiary, 783a. 


Professor Nathaniel J. Reich, of the Dropsie College: An abbreviated 
Book of the Dead in Demotic Characters in the British Museum. 


Dr. Baeltch 
in comparison 
Tradition, 


Wbitzel, of Philadelphia: Egyptian Ladders and Windows 
to Syrian Ladders and Windows according to Talmudic 


Professor Frank R. Blake, of the Johns Hopkins University: 

(u) The imp^anoe of recording linguistic material. There are 
native r American Oriental Society who have a perfect 

tive command of one or more Oriental languages, but this command 
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of the idiom in question, while serving the member in good stead in 
his chosen linguistic field, usually dies with him, and is lost to lin- 
guistic science. Every Orientalist with such a command of any idiom 
should whenever possible leave a record of his knowledge in the form 
of a complete grammar, giving, so far as he can, all the essentials of 
phonology, morphology and syntax, as well as a collection of essential 
words and idioms. If it is impossible to get such a work printed, the 
manuscript might be bequeathed to the Society. 

(b) Addenda to TagaZog Grammar, Pa/rts I and II, based on com- 
ment of Mr. Geoilio Lopez of the University of Manila. This comment 
of Mr. Lopez takes up each paragraph of the grammar the statements 
of which differ from present usage. The difference in some cases prob- 
ably represents mistakes or misconceptions of the old Spanish gram- 
marians, in some cases perhaps a difference between the older and the 
modern speech. 

(o) The meaning of the Sumerian verialiging particles. This is 
one of the chief problems of Sumerian grammar, and has exercised 
the ingenuity of Sumerologists for many years. Poebel suggests a 
special meaning for each particle, Deimel questions the possibility of 
this. It is not unlikely, however, that scholars are seeking for some- 
thing which in many cases does not exist. The existence of numerous 
forma to express the same thing is by no means unheard of in lan- 
guage: cf. the various verbal stems in Indo-European, the Arabic 
broken plurals, and most striking of all the use of the so-called class 
particles with nouns and words associated with them in such South 
African languages as Suahill, Zulu, etc. 

Professor Matjbice Bloomfibxd, of the Johns Hopkins University. The 
Home of the Vedic Sacrifice. [Printed in the Journal 48. 200-224.] 

Dr. Israel Eitan, of Pittsburgh: Folklore in Genesis 16. 

Dr. GBOBfiE C. O. Haas, of the International School of Vedic and Allied 
Research: Notes on the interpretation of some passages in the Upanishads. 

Professor Robert J. Kellogg, of Ottawa University : Hittite h. 

The available evidence for phonetic values of Hittite ^ includes: 
(1) Hittite names; (2) transliterations from or to Sumerian, Accadian, 
Luvian, Egyptian, Greek, etc.; (3) etymological evidence; (4) 
materials already gathered by Weidner, Kretschmer, Friedrich, Sturte- 
vant, and others. Phonetic values of h were: (1) guttural aspirate, 
both velar and palatal, and perhaps both voiced and unvoiced; (2) 
the glottal catch or smooth breathing; (3) a weaker sound perhaps 
like German A or ofc in ich. A critical consideration of Hittite ety- 
mologies involving J. 

Dr. Davd) I. Macht, of the Johns Hopkins University: Experimental 
Scientific Appreciation of Genesis ii, 24. 
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Professor Theophimi J. Mekk, of the University of Toronto: (a) Aaron- 
ites and Zadokites; (b) Some DifiScult Passages in the Assyrian Code. 

Professor Wttxtam H. Worbeix, of the University of Michigan: The 
Physical Background of Muhammad’s Revelations. [Printed in the JouB- 
NAL 48. 136-146.] 

Dr. J. D. L. DB Vbies, of the Oriental Seminar, Bonn, Germany: On 
new methods of Puranic Research. 

Wilson has observed that the identity of the legends in many of 
the Puranas and, still more, the identity of the words, — long passages 
in several of them being literally the same, — ^must be a sufficient proof 
that they derive from a common and prior original. This statement 
of Wilson has in recent times been adopted as a principle of textual 
criticism, first by Pargiter in “ The Dynasties of the Kali-Age,” then, 
on a larger scale, by Kirfel in his “ Purana-Pancalaksana,” by Losch 
in the “ YajSavalkyasmrti ” and by the author for his work on the 
“ Sraddhakalpa.” 

The Society adjourned at 12.30 o’clock to meet in Cambridge 
during Easter Week, 1929. 



PEOCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

MIDDLE WEST BKANCH 

OF THE 

American €>r(ental ^ocfett 

AT THE MEETING IN UHBANA, ILLINOIS, 1938 

The sessions of the twelfth annual meeting of the Middle West 
Branch were held in Urbana, Illinois, at the Hillel Foundation, 
the University of Illinois, and the Wesley Foundation, on Friday 
and Saturday, March 16 and 17, 1928. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 


sessions ; 



Bamberger 

Kelly 

Price 

Braden 

Laufer 

Sellers 

Buckler 

Leavitt 

Stephens 

Dehevoise 

Lybyer 

Williams, C. A. 

Fuller 

McGovern 

Williams, Mrs. C. R. 

Jung, M. 

Nykl 

Worrell 

Kellogg, R. J. 

Olmstead 

Wyngaarden 


There were present also the following guests or candidates for 
membership : 

Geers, F. W. Malone, C. B. Sprengling, M. 

Harden, D. B. Martin, R. A. Stearns, W. N. 

Janssens, H. Osten, H. H. von der 

FIRST SESSION 

At 2.00 p. M., Friday, the meeting was called to order in the 
Hillel Foundation by Acting President Kobert J. Kellogg. 

The Branch unanimously adopted the following resolution, pro- 
posed by a committee consisting of Professors Graham, Olmstead, 
and Sellers: 

Resolved : 

That we, the members of the Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society, do hereby place on record our very sincere sorrow at 
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the untimely demise of our late friend and colleague, Daniel David 
Luckenbill, whose fine qualities as a scholar, a gentleman, and a friend 
forever endear his memory to us all. 

Further, be it resolved: 

That the Secretary be requested to forward a copy of this minute to 
Mrs. LuckenbiU. 

The members stood as a token of respect for Professor Lucken- 
bill, who had been elected President of the Branch at the 1937 
meeting, but had died before receiving the notice of his election. 
Professor Eobert J. Kellogg was formally elected President. 

As a committee on nominations the chair appointed Professors 
Olmstead, Price, and FuUer; and as a committee on resolutions 
Professors KeUy, Braden, and Stephens. 

Professor Moses Jung welcomed the Branch to the Hillel 
Foundation. There followed the reading of papers. 

Prof. Moses Jung, of the Hillel Foundation, University of Illinois: 
The Jewish Law and the Law of the Land. 

A detailed comparison of Jewish legislation with the customs and 
laws of the contiguous territory. 

Prof. Leslie E. Fuller, of Garrett Biblical Institute: Isaiah: A study 
in Prophetic Biography. Bemarks by Professor Kellogg. 

An attempt to face anew some of the facts in the life of Isaiah. 
Modern scholarship has done much to recover the prophets, but in 
some cases its recovery has not been thorough enough. The old Jewish 
tradition that Isaiah was connected with the royal house by blood 
ties was set aside, but in its train a series of closely related tradi- 
tions have taken the field. Most modern scholars assert that Isaiah 
was a man of high social rank, a member of court circles. There is 
nothing to prove or to disprove these assertions, especially when ex- 
amined in the light of the normal functions of the prophet. 

Prof. Ira M. Price, of the University of Chicago: Penalties for De- 
faulters in Early Babylonia and the Old Testament. Kemarks by Pro- 
fessors Fuller, Sellers, and Jung. 

Defaulters is limited to those who fail to account for moneys 
or other objects committed to their trust. Contracts made in those 
days were illegal and not binding unless signed, sealed, and delivered 
in the presence of witnesses. Defaulters were those who tried to 
evade that requirement, to purloin goods left in their charge, to fail 
to deliver transported goods, and to make false claims. Penalties 
for these offenses carried fines, after trial before the god, of anywhere 
from two-fold to six-fold of the original amount of money or stuff. 
But all in all these were the least painful, confining, and disgraceful 
of the penalties of the criminal code. 
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Prof. Chables S. BKADEar, of Northwestern University: Some Modern 
Tendencies in Chinese Religions. Remarks by Drs. Laufer and McGovern. 

Religion like everything else in China is undergoing many changes. 
Three distinct major tendencies: 1. A radical, hostile, or critical 
attitude toward religion which manifests itself in a tendency away 
from all religion or at least away from religion as at present known 
in China. The so-called “ anti-religious movement ” is an extreme ex- 
ample, the “ anti-Christian movement ” being but one of its phases. 2. 
A reaction against the extremes of no-religion toward some sort of re- 
emphasis upon or revival of traditional forms of religion, varying 
all the way from rigid fundamentalist reafBrmation of the old to 
modernistic reformation within the various faiths; e. g., the organiza- 
of the “ Confucian Church,” and the modern revival in Buddhism. 
3. A tendency toward a syncretism which brings together the best 
elements of the various religions of China; e. g., “Tao Yuan,” the 
“ United Goodness Society,” the “ Study of Morality Society.” 

Prof. Feaitcis W. BucKuat, of the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology: 
The Human KhiVat. Remarks by Dr. McGovern. 

Among the “garments” used as khiVats is the wife (divorced), 
concubine, or widow of a monarch (cf. Mai. ii. 15-16; Qur. ii. 183; 
IK. i-ii). As a mark of continuity of the royal succession, the 
marriage of the stepmother by the successor is a custom character- 
istic of both the Persians (cf. Tatian, Orat. ad Grace, c. 8) and the 
Indo-Germans. Frazer’s discussion (Kingship, pp. 143 fif.) is inade- 
quate and starts from the wrong point of view. The woman is a 
khiVat and symbolizes both the continuity and the organic unity 
of the kingship. Burton gives two cases in the Arabian Nights which 
leave the matter beyond doubt. The significance has been obscured 
by both the Levitical and Qur’anic laws against incest, but it solves 
the problem of several cases of succession and explains the origin of 
the Hindu jauhar. 

Prof. C. A. WnJ.TAMs, of the University of Illinois : Oriental Traditions 
of the Hairy Solitary. Remarks by Professors Price and Olmstead. 

Medieval legends of the hairy hermit have their earliest aflSnities 
in Hither Asia: (la) in fertility -rites in which the god (or hero), 
partly beastlike in appearance, is enticed to man’s world by a mortal 
woman; (lb) in stories of first pair of man’s ancestors; (2) in 
Journey to the glorified Deluge-hero. — Enkidu, Gilgamesh, Ut-na- 
pishtim; Rsyasrnga. Gen. 2 & 3 (Enkidu and the woman the nearest 
Semitic parallel to Adam and Eve) : apocalyptic traditions (Enoch, 
Noah, Elijah) ; Gnostic influences; the legend in Vita Antonii and 
Jerome’s Paulus primus eremita; numerous Eastern legends. — See 
Univ. of 111. Studies, X, 2; XI, 4. 

Between 4.30 and 6.00 the members in groups visited the mu- 
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seums of the University of Illinois. At 6.00 they had dinner at 
the University Club. 

SECOND SESSION 

At 7.30 p. M. the Branch met in Morrow Hall of the University 
of Illinois. 

President David Kinley of the University of Illinois gave the 
Address of Welcome on behalf of the University. 

President Kellogg of the Branch responded and gave the Presi- 
dential Address on “Lingnistic Corroborations of Hittite Pre- 
history.” 

Mr. H. H. von der Osten gave an illustrated lecture on “ The 
Exploration of Asia Minor in 1926.” 

There followed a smoker at the residence of Professor A. T. 
Olmstead, at which the members of the Society and a number of 
faculty members of the University of Illinois were guests. 

THIRD SESSION 

Saturday morning at 9.00 o’clock the Branch was called to order 
in the Wesley Foundation. The reading of papers was resumed. 

Prof. Carroll B. Malone, late of Tsing Hua College, Peking: The Old 
Summer Palace near Peking. 

A group of five important garden-palaces of the late Ch’ing Dynasty 
lie on the plain and foothills in a well-watered region northwest of 
Peking, where there have been imperial lodges and palaces ever since 
the reign of Chang Tsung in the Kin Dynasty, 1190-1209. The most 
famous of the palaces was the Yuan Ming Yuan, which was begun 
by the Emperor K’ang Hsi in 1709, enlarged and adorned by Ch’ien 
Lung, 1736-96, who had the Jesuits at his court design and supervise 
the construction of a group of European palaces here, and looted 
and destroyed by the French and English in 1860. 

Dr. WiLLLAM M. McGovekn, of the Field Museum of Natural History: 
The Historic Relations between Indian, Chinese, and Japanese Buddhism. 

Prof. A. R. Ntkl, of Marquette University: A Coincidence between a 
Passage in the Manava Dharma Shastra and a Mural Decoration in the 
Maya Ruin at Chichen Itza. 

Contrary to the belief of the partisans of the theory that Maya 
art and science are 100 per cent. American, there are cases where 
similarities between ideas found in Maya symbols and those found in 
Babylonia, Egypt, India, and China, cannot be ascribed to pure chance 
or to psychic unity. The eastern fasade at Chichen Itza shows that 
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its symbol of creation has too great analogies with the Old World 
ideas to be independent invention. Le Plongeon overlooked the real 
similarities and became entangled in fanciful visions. But there can 
be little doubt that the fagade is merely a calendar representing in 
squares what the Aztec calendar represents in circles. They both 
go to a prototype brought to America from the Eurasian continent. 

Mr. Nbilsoiv C. Debhwoise, of the University of Illinois : Some Problems 
in Parthian Architecture. 

Dura-Europus, during the Seleueid period, was merely a garrison- 
post on the Antioch-Seleucia road. The present ruins are those of 
a fortress such as the Seleueidae would have had no reason to con- 
struct. The architecture contains no feature which is solely classical, 
while oriental influence is predominant. The crenelated battlements, 
arch and vault system, and general proportions show strong Assyrian 
influence. The gridiron street system, block corners to the cardinal 
points, is oriental, not Hellenistic. The defenses were probably con- 
structed by the Parthians some time after the invasion of Mithradates 
I in 140 B. C. 

Dr. Beethold Latjeek, of the Field Museum of Natural History: The 
Game of Polo (with illustrations). Remarks by Professors Price and 
Buckler. 

Brief abstract of the history of the game in Central Asia, Persia, 
Byzance, the empire of the Caliphs, China, Japan, and India, accom- 
panied by demonstrations of Chinese, Persian, and Indian polo pic- 
tures. A comprehensive monograph on the subject is in preparation. 

Prof. Feeris J. Stbiphens, of Culver-Stockton College: Grammatical 
Evidence for the Date and Origin of the Cappadocian Semitic Dialect. 
Remarks by Professors Worrell and Kellogg. 

The following points harmonize with a date about the beginning 
of the 2d millenium B. C. Case endings are regularly and clearly 
distinguished. The dative is distinguished from the accusative in 
pronominal sufiSxes. Emphatic sounds in the language are repre- 
sented by weaker ones. Uncontracted vowel combinations often occur. 
Cappadocian resembles Old Assyrian more than Old Babylonian at 
points where Old Assyrian leans toward West Semitic. Cappadocian 
and Old Assyrian are related to each other because both are related 
to an early West Semitic language, now known to us only through 
its descendants, the Phoenician, Hebrew, Arabic, etc. 

Prof. Martin' J. Wyngaarden, of Calvin College and Theological Semi- 
nary: Topic Notes on Is. 53: 12. Remarks by Professor Stephens and 
Dr. Janssens. 

Enoch 48: 4 equates Servant with Son of Man. Question: Does OT 
tend to equate Serv. with Messiah? NT identification is admitted, 
but Jewish literature does not tend that way. However, Is. 53: 12 
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involves tMs equation, as suggested by Cheyne. Additional evidence: 
(1) Is. 52: 11-13. (2) Servant is a royal figure; work as liberator 

(52:13-53: 12) is fitted against background of liberating work of 
Cyrus (of. 52:9-11; 42:28f: Ezr. 1: If.). (3) Servant in 42:1-6 

exercises royal power. (4) Apparently clear equation of Servant 
with Davidic Messiah in Is. 55: 3-4. (5) Other passages indicating 

like equation; e. g., Zech. 3:8 (cf. Is. 53:6); Dan. 9:26. OT 
presents cumulative argument which should methodologically precede 
any reference to a NT identification in commentaries. 

Prof. W. H. WOEBELL, of the University of Michigan : The Coptic Magical 
Papyri. Remarks by Dr. Janssens, Professors Sellers, Price, and Nykl. 

Michigan papyri 593-603 constitute a Coptic magician’s library. 
No. 593 is a codex, the text of which is duplicated by 594-599, 603, 
rough leaves of odd sizes written upon in an incredibly crude hand 
such as is found in similar magical texts of different ages and prove- 
nance. A special pen and ink may have been used. Like the Roman 
Sethianische Verfluchwngstafeln the rough copies appear to have been 
made by the unprofessional user, but were not made from the codex. 
Also, the contents show Sethianic origin, and a welter of decadent 
gnosis. 

Prof. A. T. Olmsteap, of the University of Illinois: The “Original 
Home of the Aryans.” Remarks by Professor Kellogg. 

The home of the Aryans must be determined by the data of archae- 
ology as well as of philology. Only words common to the Indo- 
Iranian and European branches may be used in the investigation. 
Philology permits the localization of the home in South Russia, and 
witnesses to a Nordic culture similar to that found in South Russia 
about 2500 B. C. Philological and archaeological connections with 
the Shmnerians are of the first importance. Only a South Russia 
home will explain the concentric expansions of the Aryans, witnessed 
by historical documents from the Near East and by archaeological 
data from Europe. 

The local members of the Societj' — Professors Lybyer, Jung, 
Malone, Olmstead, Williams, and Mr. Debevoise — entertained the 
visitors at lunch in the University Club. 

FOURTH SESSION 

President Kellogg called the meeting to order in the Wesley 
Foundation at 2.00 o’clock. The reading of papers was resumed. 

Prof. Iea M. Peice, of the University of Chicago: “Noah in the Ark,” 
or a Temple Entrance (illustrated). 

Since the days of George Smith scholars have interpreted the so- 
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called “Noah in the Ark” seal as representing the hero of the 
Biblical deluge. But the accompanying heroes on either side of the 
door, holding standards with rings, are paralleled in part by heroes 
and standards on other seals. On two other cylinders are evident 
doors of temples accompanied by the same standards and rings. On 
the other hand, there is no other known boat of this shape on any 
mythological seal. Furthermore, this entrance is furnished with steps 
up into it. May not these guards be the forerunners of the colossi 
set at the entrance of temples and palaces of later times? 

Mr. D. B. Hakdew, of the University of Michigan: The Origin of Cer- 
tain Western Phoenician Settlements in the Mediterranean in the Light 
of the Earliest Pottery Finds (illustrated). Eemarks by Professor 01m- 
stead and Dr. Laufer. 

Earliest pottery finds at Carthage are dated c. 800 B. C. and con- 
sist of pot-bellied amphorae, ovoid high-necked amphorae, jugs, and 
other smaller types with characteristic elementary geometric decora- 
tions in red and black paint. Similar shapes found at Malta and 
Motya in Sicily can be dated on independent evidence c. 800-700 B. C., 
but shapes and decoration are sufficiently distinct to disprove any 
idea that Malta or Motya were founded by Carthage. Both were 
probably founded independently by colonists from the East. Further- 
more, differences make it appear that Carthage and Malta were from 
different eastern Phoenician cities, while similarities indicate that 
Carthage and Motya had the same Phoenician mother city. 

Prof. Mabtut SPREaq^ol-lNG, of the University of Chicago: (a) A New 
Seljuk Inscription from Kara Mara; (b) The Chicago Manuscripts of 
the “Hundred and One Nights” and the “Fifty and One Nights”; 
(c) Bar Hebraeus and a New Era of Syrian Publication in Chicago. 
Remarks by Dr. Laufer, Professors Worrell and Buckler, and Rabbi 
Bamberger. 

Prof. Albekt H. Ltbtee, of the University of Illinois: The Religious 
and Moral Ideals of the New Turkey. 

Turkey is confronted with a choice of one among several systems 
of thought and life. Many Turks effect a synthesis, according to 
which they combine elements from the Mohammedan, Turkish, and 
Western systems. Briefly they claim to take religion from Islam, 
morals from Old Turkey, and practical ideas from the West. They 
profess to draw a line between Arabian and Mohammedan ideas, re- 
jecting for example the use of the Arabic language and the seclusion 
of women, but retaining the belief in God and Mohammed as the 
prophet of God, together with the central religious ideas taught by 
Mohammed. Patriotism and social relations, as well as ordinary 
virtues are to be taken from Old Turkey, while the theoretical and 
practical achievements or modern science, democratic political devices, 
and effective industrial and commercial organizations are to be had 
from the West. 
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Rabbi Bernaed S. Bamberger, of Lafayette, Indiana: Fear and Love 
of Ood in tbe Old Testament. 

Context of passage where fear and love of Jhwh are mentioned 
shows that these terms are not to be taken in a subjective sense, 
nor are they motives for piety. Fear of Jhwh is a more or less 
technical expression for worship of Jhwh and obedience to His will, 
often as colorless as English “ god-fearing.” Love of Jhwh is another 
name for the same thing. 

Prof. O. E. Sellers, of McCormick Theological Seminary: Names of 
Ancient Oriental Woodwinds. Remarks by Professor Braden. 

There are three types of ancient oriental woodwind — all commonly 
designated by the term “ flute.” Recent writers, following Sachs, 
have differentiated them as “ flute,” “ double clarinet,” and “ oboe.” 
These terms, however, are not exact, for we can be certain only that 
the “ oboe ” was a reed instrument and that is basically different 
from our modern oboe. The “ flutes ” and “ clarinets ” may have 
been reed instruments or whistles. It is misleading to give the old 
woodwinds names of modern instruments. We might distinguish them 
by calling them “long pipe,” “short thick pipe,” and “short thin 
pipe.” 


Prof. Robert J. Kellogg, of Ottawa University : Hittite Vowel Quantity. 

It has been assumed that Hittite double writing of a vowel shows 
length as it sometimes did in Accadian. But: (1) this rule was 
not completely carried out in Accadian; (2) its application to Hittite 
has been only assumed, not demonstrated; (3) unrelated languages 
having the same alphabet generally differ in rules of quantity; 
(4) Hittite of the Boghazkbi documents is nearly 1000 years later 
than the taking over of the Assyro- Accadian syllabary; (5) the rule 
was not carried thru in actual Hittite documents; (6) it could not 
be consistently carried thru, because vowel repetition has another 
meaning not compatible with this rule ; ( 7 ) the supposed rule is 
sweepingly contradicted by etymological evidence. 


The following papers were read by title: 

Prof. Edwin E. Voight, of Uarrett Biblical Institute: “The Book of 
the Ark of the Covenant ” in Samuel. 


Prof. T. George Allen, of the University of Chicago: “Independent” 
uses of the Egyptian Qualitative. 


Edith Williams Wabe, 




u mveraity 




Messengers in Egypt. 

The discussion concerns itself with those officials who bore the title 
A/eSr^T^^L^'^ diplomatic agents of imperial Egypt. 

and Dosir“’' ^ ascertain the difference in funcUoM 

and position of the wpwty ny Swt and the ivpu,ty ny M r b’s.t ni.t. 
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Por this purpose a comparative study was made of certain inscrip- 
tions, grafitti, and the like wherein were found statements of duties, 
titles previously held, and subsequent careers of a selected number 
of messengers. The evidence so collected seemed to show that the 
title wpwty ny swt might be held by an envoy extraordinary, as well 
as by the regular messenger of the king. On the other hand the 
wpwty ny swt r h’s.t nb.t were carefully trained men equally com- 
petent to act as escort for the viceroy of Ethiopia on his first trip 
or to trade with cimning Asiatics for horses for the royal stables. 

Prof. Geokge L. Robinson, of McCormick Theological Seminary: Need- 
less Anachronisms in Our English Bible. 

( 1 ) Who would suppose that the Heb. word for “ soul ” occurs 
in Gen. 1: 20, 21, 24, 30 as well as in Chap. 2:7? (2) How could 

Cain, the fugitive, ever build a “ city ” alone, as stated in Gen 4:17? 
But he could have built an enclosure or “ sheepfold,” cf. Num. 32 : 16. 
(3) Job was a “perfect” man (Job 1:1), but Jacob was a “quiet” 
man (Gen. 25: 27) ; yet the same Hebrew word is employed in both 
oases. (4) The Psalmist commends tlte man who takes no “ interest ” 
(Ps. 15: 5); but Jesus rebuked the man who did not put his talent 
out to “interest” (Lk. 19:23). (5) The expression “everlasting 

father ” in Is. 9:7 is an utterly inexcusable anachronism, in the 
light of Gen. 49: 27 exegetically, and of Job 38: 28 and Is. 53: 12 
psycholc^ically. 

Dr. Abbaham J. Levy, of the College of Jewish Studies, Chicago: Some 
Vocalic Similarities between Hebrew and the Present Spoken Arabic in 
Palestine: (a) Final Vowels; (b) Development of the e and o vowels 
from i and u; (c) Contraction of Diphthongs ay and aj to 6 and e/ 
<d) Contraction of pronominal suflix hu to 6. 

(a) The Arabs at present tend to do away with the final vowels, 
e. g., it-talmid katdb maktuh ila-l-mu‘dllem, the pupil wrote a letter 
to the teacher, for the classical katabd-t-talmidu maktuban ilaA- 
mu’dllimi. 

(b) When the i and u come in a penult position, the i is pro- 
nounced like e, and the u like o (cf. Heb. e and o) ; e. g., il-mdlek 
safar min bdlado ua-ahad-il-kdteb ma‘o, the king sailed from 
his country and took the scribe with him, for sdfara-l-mdliku min 
balddihi ua-’abada-l-katiba ma’ahu; h6d hddi-l-kutob ua-’ikt6b ddrsak, 
take these books and copy thy lesson, for hud hadihi-l-kutuba ua’ktub 
darsaka. 

(c) I6m-il-’arba‘a ’aja <fef labetna, on Wednesday a visitor came 
to our home, for ia,umu-l-’arba‘ati gd’a daifun Ua baitina. Cf. Heb. 
6 and 6. 

(d) Beto for baituhu, his house; qdlamo for qalamuhu, his pen: 
bdlado for hdladuku, his country. Cf. Heb. 6. 
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The Treasurer made the following report: 


Cash on hand reported at 1927 meeting $19.47 

Expenditures 25.85 

Deficit 6.38 


Professor Olmstead, chairman of the committee on nominations, 
placed the following in nomination as officers for the ensuing year : 

For President, Prof. Lesije E. FuiiEE. 

For Vice-President, Mrs. Cabouke Ransom Wiluams. 

For Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. O. R. Sellers. 

For members of the Executive Committee, Professors Eelloog and 
Moses Jung. 


These officers were unanimously elected. 

Professor Kelly, chairman of the committee on resolutions, pre- 
sented the following: 


Resolved that the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental 
Society express its very deep appreciation to the local committee for the 
fine way in which they planned for and carried out the arrangements for 
the comfort and convenience of the Branch at its annual meeting, and 
also for the luncheon tendered the members on Saturday noon. 

To the University of Illinois, through its President, Dr. David S. Kinley, 
for the cordial welcome and hospitality extended the Branch. 

To the Curators of the various museums who so cordially welcomed the 
visiting members to their respective exhibits. 

To the Hillel and Wesley Foundations for the use of their rooms for 
tile sessions. 


To the University Club for the numerous courtesies 
during their stay. 

To Professor and Mrs. Olmstead for the delightful 
guests in their home. 


extended members 
evening spent as 


To the President of the Branch, Professor Kellogg, for the piompt 
efficient performance of his duty in carrying forward the program. 


These resolutions were adopted. 

L presented an invitation from President Wilkins to 

hold the 1930 meeting of the Branch at Oberlin College. 

The matter of the next meeting was placed in the hands of the 
Executive Committee. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.15 p. m. 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OP THE 

AMEEICAN OEIENTAL SOCIETY 


CONSTITUTION 

Abticlb I. This Society shall be called the Amekican Oeiental Socieit. 

ABTrciE 11. The objects contemplated by this society shall be: — 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which 
the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for Oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Abtiole III. The membership of the Society shall consist of corporate 
members, honorary members, and honorary associates. 

Abticle IV. Sectioit 1. Honorary members and honorary associates 
shall be proposed for membership by the Directors, at some stated meeting 
of the Society, and no person shall be elected a member of either class 
without receiving the votes of as many as three-fourths of all the members 
present at the meeting. 

Section 2. Candidates for corporate membership may be proposed and 
elected in the same manner as honorary members and honorary associates. 
They may also be proposed at any time by any member in regular standing. 
Such proposals shall be in writing and shall be addressed to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, who shall thereupon submit them to the Executive 
Committee for its action. A unanimous vote of the Executive Committee 
shall be necessary in order to elect. 

Article V. Section 1. The government of the Society shall consist of 
a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, two Editors of the Journal, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of any duly authorized branch of +he Society, and 
nine Directors. The oflBcers of the Society shall be elected at the annual 
meeting, by ballot, for a term of one year. The Directors shall consist of 
three groups of three members each, one group to be elected each year at 
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the annual meeting for a term of three years. No Birector shall be eligible 
for immediate re-election as Director, tho he may be chosen as an officer 
of the Society. 

Sechon 2. An Executive Committee, consisting of the President, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and Treasurer, and two other Directors each elected for 
a term of two years, shall be constituted by the Board of Directors. The 
Executive Committee shall have power to take action provisionally in the 
name of the Society on matters of importance which may arise between 
meetings of the Society or of the Board of Directors, and on which, in the 
Committee’s opinion, action cannot be postponed without injury to the 
interests of the Society. Notice of all actions taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be printed as soon as possible in the Jouruai., and shall be 
reported to the Directors and the Society at the succeeding annual meeting. 
Unless such actions, after being thus duly advertised and reported, are 
disapproved by a majority vote of the members present at any session of 
the succeeding annual meeting, they shall be construed to have been ratified 
and shall stand as actions of the Society. 

Article VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the cus- 
tomary duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members of the Board 
of Directors. 


Article VII. The Secretaries, the Treasurer, the Librarian, and the two 
Editors of the Journal shall be ex officio members of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and shall perform their respective duties under the superintendence 
of said Board. 

Article VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to 
carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise 
a general supervision over its afi’airs. Five Directors at any regular 
meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

Article IX. An annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 


.^TicLE X. To provide for scientific meetings of groups of members 
Imng at too great a distance to attend the annual sessions of the Society, 
branches may be organized with the approval of the Directors. The details 
of organization are to be left to those forming a branch thus authorized, 
subject to formal ratification by the Directors. 


Article XI. This Constitution may be 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths 
annual meeting. 


amended, on a recommendation 
of the members present at an 
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BY-LAWS 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the President 
or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

Ill a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society ; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each, annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and pay- 
ments of the previous year. 

III. 6. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 

III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men — preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives — to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Year’s day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editors at the time of presentation, 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars ; but shall be exempted from obligation 
to make this payment (a) in case he or she shall have made at any one 
time a donation of one hundred dollars during the first decade of member- 
ship, or ( 6 ) of seventy-five dollars during thei second decade, or ( c ) of 
fifty dollars during the third decade, or (d) of twenty-five dollars during 
the fourth decade, or (e) when he or she shall have completed forty years 
of membership, or (/) on application, if he or she, having been a member 
for twenty years and having attained the age of seventy, shall have retired 
from the active exercise of the teaching profession or of the ministry. 
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VII. All members shall be entitled to one copy of all current numbers 
of the JouBNAL issued during their membership. Back volumes of the 
JOUBNAL shall be furnished to members at twenty per cent reduction from 
the list price. All other publications of the Society may be furnished to 
members at such reductions in price as the Directors may determine. 

VIII. Candidates for corporate membership who have been elected shall 
qualify as members by payment of the first annual assessment within one 
month from the time when notice of such election is mailed to them, or, in 
the ease of persons not residing in the United States, within a reasonable 
time. A failure so to qualify, unless explained to the satisfaction of the 
Executive Committee, shall be construed as a refusal to become a member. 
If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assessments, 
his name may, at the discretion of the Executive Committee, be dropped 
from the list of members of the Society. 

IX. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS 
I. Fob the LrBBABv 

1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it 
is deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons 
as shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with, the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President; 
and he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from 
that of their reception, imless by special agreement with the Librarian this 
term shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the dis- 
cretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 
pensated. 


II. OW THE ObOANIZATIOH OF BrAITCHES 

1. Upon the formation of a branch, as provided in the Constitution, 
the officers chosen shaU have the right to propose for corporate member- 
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ship in the Society such persons as may seem eligible to them, and, pending 
ratification according to Article IV of the Constitution, these candidates 
shall receive the Jotteuvai, and all notices issued by the Society. 

2. The annual fee of the members of a branch shall be collected by the 
Treasurer of the Society, in the usual manner, and in order to defray the 
current expenses of a branch the Directors shall authorize the Treasurer 
of the Society to forward from time to time to the duly authorized oflScer 
of the branch such sums as may seem proper to the Treasurer. The ac- 
coimts of the Treasurer of the branch shall be audited annually and a 
statement of the audit shall be sent to the Treasurer of the Society to be 
included in his annual report. 



LIST OF MEMBERS 


The number placed after the address indicates the year of election, 
t Designates members deceased since the annual meeting. 


HONORAKY MEMBERS 

Prof. Theodob Noldeke, Ettlingerstr. 53, Karlsruhe, Germany. 1878. 
Prof. Eduabd Sachatj, University of Berlin, Germany. (Wormserstr. 
12, W.) 1887. 

Prof. Ignazio Gumi, University of Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure 24.) 
1893. 

Prof. Abchibald H. Satce, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. Adolf Ebman, University of Berlin, Germany. (Peter Lennestr. 36, 
Berlin-Dahlem. ) 1903. 

Prof. Kael F. Geldneb, University of Marburg, Germany. 1905. 

Sir Geobge A. Gbiebson, K.C.I.E., Rathfarnham, Camberley, Surrey, Eng- 
land. Corporate Member, 1889; Honorary, 1905. 

Prof. Eduabd Meteb, University of Berlin, Germany. (Mommsenstr. 7, 
Berlin-Lichterfelde.) 1908. 

Prof. Heemann Jacobi, University of Bonn, Germany. (Niebuhrstrasse 
59.) 1909. 

Prof. C. Snouck Hubgbonje, University of Leiden, Netherlands. (Rapen- 
berg 61.) 1914. 

Prof. Sylvain Lfitr, College de France, Paris, France. (9 Rue Guy-de-la- 
Brosse, Paris, Ve.) 1917. 

Prof. Aethub Anthony Macdonell, University of Oxford, England. 1918. 
FBANgois Thueeau-Dangin, Membre de FInstitut de France, Musde du 
Louvre, Paris, Prance. 1918. 

Sir Abthub Evans, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, England. 1919. 

Prof. V. Scheil, Membre de FInstitut de France, 4Ws Rue du Cherche- 
Midi, Paris, France. 1920. 

Prof. Fbedebick W. Thomas. University of Oxford, England. 1920. 

Pdre M.-J. Lagbange, Ecole arch^ologique frangaise de Palestine, 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 1921. 

Don Leone Caetani, Duca di Sebmoneta, Villino Caetani, 13 Via Giacomo 
Medici, Rome 29, Italy. 1922. 

Prof. Mobiz Wintebnitz, German University of Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
(Prague II, OpatovickS 8.) 1923. 

Prof. Heinbich Zimmebn, University of Leipzig, Germany. (Ritterstr. 
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